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Ride to Pike’s Peak on an Eagle 


IT’S UP...UP... AND UP when you take 
the Missouri Pacific’s Colorado Eagle 
to Denver, “The Mile-High City”. 
Passing through Colorado Springs you 
can see Pike’s Peak, high spot of your 
Rocky Mountain trip. 


NOTHING TO BLOCK YOUR VIEW in the 
Eagle’s Planetarium Dome Car. You 
can look up, down, all around — through 
glare-resistant glass. Air-conditioning 
brings the fresh mountain air right 
inside your car. 


GETTING HUNGRY? Then head for the 
diner-lounge and one of the Eagle’s 
tempting meals. You'll enjoy it in 
smooth-rolling comfort with Timken® 
roller bearings on the axles. They 
helped make streamliners practical. 


Now take the next great step in railroading 


CONSTANTLY AT WORK to improve 
freight service, the railroads are begin- 
ning to lick the main cause of freight 
train delays—“hot boxes’. They’re 
finding the answer in “Roller Freight”, 
freight cars on Timken roller bearings. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS cut lube bills up to 
89%, reduce terminal inspection man- 
hours 90%. Beeause they cut starting 
resistance 88%, trains start smoother 
with less damage to lading. When all 
railroads go Roller Freight’, they'll 


net a 22% return on the investment. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TL 


ON ONE RAILROAD, “Roller Freight” 
has gone 38 million car-miles without a 
single “hot box” delay. But freight 
cars on friction bearings average only 
212.000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”. 


Cost IS LOWER! Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of six years ago. 
Other products of the Timken Com- 
pany: alloy steel and tubing, removable 
rock bits. 


WITH “ROLLER FREIGHT”, another rail- 
road cut running time in half on a live- 
stock run. With “Roller Freight”, goods 
will reach you faster, fresher, in better 
condition. It’s the railroad’s big attrac- 
tion for more freight business. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST —@)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —#)- 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO"’ 


MKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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Next summer. ..don’t be caught with your windows up! 


Why let summer slowdown steal your profits? 


CAAA AAAS 


Rid 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning actually pays for itself! 


Beat hot weather slowdown 


SO PURI can icing no ots 


Facts and figures prove that Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning pays for itself over 
and over again . . . in increased produc- 


3-ton Frigidaire 
Self-Contained Air Conditioner 


tion, efficiency, sales . . . when hot, 
sticky summer weather strikes. The 
wise manufacturer, businessman, ex- 
ecutive —the man with an eye toward 
saving money—is getting ready for 
next summer by installing Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning now. 


There are dollars and dollars to be 
saved now when installation men are 
available—when equipment is avail- 
able, and at present prices. Your instal- 
lation can be made now at your con- 
venience, with little or no interference 
to your business. And think of the boost 
to employee morale as they see this 
promise of comfort next summer. 


Four-way Cooling at no Extra Cost— 
Frigidaire’s complete flexibility is your 


key to comfort at lowest cost. Installa- 
tion is simple—built-in four-way air 
distribution gives proper cool air circu- 
lation without elaborate duct system. 
Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit gives 
you more efficient cooling and more 
complete dehumidification. 

Large, cleanable type filter provides the 
utmost in dust, dirt, and pollen removal. 
Powered by Frigidaire’s efficient XD 
Meter-Miser sealed compressor. War- 
ranted for 5 years. 

Minimum space required for Frigid- 
aire units —they’re quiet in operation — 
3, 5 and 714 hp sizes available. 

Don’t wait for summer—ca!l your 
Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Fac- 
tory Branch now for an immediate sur- 
vey of your air conditioning needs, or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
for Stores, Offices, Institutions and Industrial Plants. 





The March of the News 


“Mr. Presidents.” For Dwight Eisen- 
hower, it was almost like inauguration 

People pressed forward to cheer in 
the murky weather, Ike waved and 
grinnied, while he rolled up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the White House. 

There Harry Truman and Dwight Ei- 
senhower met for the first time since 
June 2 Between times, they had 
said harsh words about each other 
Now Truman was going to ease the bur- 
den of the Presidency onto Eisenhower. 

Both men were grim and tense as they 
met .. . Words came hard and slowly 

The only handshake that anybody 
knew about was the one requested by 
the single photographer allowed at their 
meeting: 

“Mr. Presidents—I put it in the plural 
—may I have a handshake.” 


Brass tacks. From Harry Truman and 
from top brass at the Pentagon. Eisen- 
hower heard the latest reports on prob- 
lems abroad, from Korea to NATO... 
Ike’s grin was gone when he left 

The job was going to be tough. 

Before night fell on these grim meet- 
ings, Dwight Eisenhower had flown to 
New York and set up headquarters in 
the Commodore Hotel . . . Things began 
to move ... As much as he could, with- 
out yet taking the oath of office, Eisen- 
hower was running his new Administra- 
tion. 

Senator Robert Taft and Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin, Jr., the men who 
are to run Congress in the Republican 
Administration, came with a legislative 
program . . . With Eisenhower, they 
agreed to extend the Reorganization Act 
past April 1, giving the new President 
more time to shake up the Government 

. More than a dozen other proposals 
to go before Congress were discussed . . . 
Harmony still was busting out all over. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, talked 
with him Scant blocks away, the 


U.N. was wondering what Ike had in 
mind about war prisoners . . . Through 
Wiley, he spoke: Communist prisoners 
will not be forced back to their masters. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, came in, unseen by reporters 
John Foster Dulles conferred with 
Ike for two hours Politicians and 
financiers came and went... Maj. 
Gen. Roger Ramey, Air Force Director 
of Operations, who will supply a plane 
when Ike makes his trip to Korea, was 
there. 


Cabinet. Within 48 hours after seeing 
Truman, Ike picked the men to do his 
chief dealings with foreign nations— 
Dulles, Secretary of State, and Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense And he chose 
Douglas McKay, Governor of Oregon, as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

While Cabinet choices were being an- 
nounced, Eisenhower hurried off to 
lunch with British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden ... Now Ike’s_ ideas 
about foreign policy were much more 
important to Eden than were those of 
Harry Truman and Dean Acheson 
At home and abroad, the trail of the 
great led to the Commodore . . And 
the President-to-be was a man in a hurry 


Goin’ home. President Truman held 
his first news conference in eight weeks 

. He said he was happy Eisenhower 
agreed with him about refusing to force 
Korean prisoners back to Communism 

. He said the Administration was not, 
as rumored, burning important Govern- 
ment files . . . But mostly he was looking 
at the end of the road. 

Truman said he will be ready to tell 
his future plans the day after Eisen- 
hower is inaugurated He will not 
stay in Washington . . . He won't do any- 
thing for a while but take life easy 
But that tentative plan for a trip around 
the world isn’t dead . . . Harry Truman 
said he hopes to visit New Zealand. 
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ELECTRONICALLY WELDED AT THESE POINTS, 
ROADMASTER WELDS ARE STRONGER THAN THE 
FINEST STEEL TUBING. 





Electronics makes a better bike 


It may seem strange that a company that has built its reputa- 
tion on making intricate, electronically-operated machines is 
also in the business of making bicycles. 

Actually, a knowledge of electronics gives American Machine 
& Foundry Company a plus factor in making the beautifully 
streamlined AMF Roadmaster Bicycle. 

For example, the steel that goes into making this bike is the 
most durable that can be built into any bike. Selected Electronic 
testing proves Roadmaster, built by AMF’s subsidiary, The 





Cleveland Welding Company, the strongest bicycle made today! 

In this and many ways, the science of electronics is applied 
in the making of AMF machines and products... from low-cost 
velocipedes to human-like machines that make 1,200 cigarettes 
a minute and package them at 3,000 per minute! 

The fund of engineering knowledge gained in the design and 
production of each individual AMF product, benefits all AMF 
products. AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry Company. Executive 
Offices, 511 Sth AveNuE, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ARE BETTER...Ly Cesign 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies » Lowerator® Dispensers * Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock safety Vises * Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles ¢ De Walt® power Saws © Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld®tire Rims « Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines + Cellulose 
Banding Machines « Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays * Everlock® Washers « Amaloy®lead-tin Alloys * Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery e AMF Continuous Mixers and Glen®batch Mixers « Union Make-up Equipment and AMF®Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 











ELL, sweetheart, I'm no expert on baby dolls, but 
I'll get it fixed. After this, how about carrying her 
like a real baby instead of by the arm?”’ 

Accidents like this are soon forgotten. But accidents in 
business—if they're not handled quickly and sympathetically 
—can often have a lasting effect on employes. 

You'll be interested to know that Hardware Mutuals rank 
among the leaders in promptness of paying workmen's compensation 
claims. The injured worker is relieved of financial worry 
and has the’privilege of selecting his own doctor. Recovery 
is speeded. Good will is promoted. In addition, you get 


“DADDY, FIX MY BABY DOLL?” 





experienced help from our loss prevention specialists in 
eliminating the causes of accidents. 

You also benefit from Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy® that makes your interests our first consideration and 
assures you fast, nationwide, day-and-night service. Over 
$110,000,000 in dividend savings have been returned to 
Hardware Mutuals policyholders since organization. 

The whole story can be yours without obligation. Simply 
phone Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and request 
the name and address of your Hardware Mutuals representa- 
tive. He is a good man to know, and he knows insurance! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Eisenhower Administration, it is clear, will be these things: 
Hard-working. Shift is from theorists to men of action. 

Practical. Businessmen, engineers, industrialists are taking over. 
Efficient. Jobs are going to men successful in private life. 
Conservative. There's to be not a trace of left-wing ideology. 
Hard-boiled. Sentimentalists, do-gooders are to get no call. 











If one word describes the change coming, it's this: Different. 

After 20 years, the economic planners, the fancy-idea men, the "idealists" 
are on the way out of places of power. Into their places are coming men of more 
practical mind, less imbued with the idea that Government can solve all problems, 
more inclined to help those who try to help themselves, interested in older- 
fashioned ideas of hard work, frugality. 

Many people probably will not like the change. It may not be popular with 
everybody. But all signs are that this change is coming. 





Among the things that are going to be different: 

Under Dulles: Left-wing elements will be cleaned out. U.S., abroad, will 
put less stress on buying friends, more on attracting them by strength. Korea 
will become the No. 1 U.S. concern, Europe shift to No. 2 concern. Truman 
doctrine of containment will be discarded. Ike doctrine of warning to 
aggressors, strength at home to back warnings will be substituted. 

Under Wilson: Military will deal with an able, very firm individual. 
Standardization will be insisted upon in weapons. Wilson's success in autos is 
based on the principle that you can standardize anything, make it better. Frills 
will go out, with emphasis upon usable, not highly polished, weapons. Forward 
planning will be insisted upon to cut waste motion, wasted dollars. 

Under Dodge: Budget cutting will be drastic. Junket money will be cut 
away. Airplanes, plushy quarters, big perquisites for VIP's will be viewed 
with a fishy eye. A balanced budget through expense cutting, not through tax 
raising, will be a very real, not just a fancied, objective. 

Under others: The direction will be away from planned economy, toward 
competition as a regulator. A 20-year philosophy that U.S. Government owes 
everybody a living, at home and abroad, will be discarded. A right shift, all 
along the line, lies ahead in policies, personalities, attitudes. 



































Ike, in Korea, will size things up, get set for later moves. 
Truce? Dulles-Ike feeling is that Communists do not want it now. 
Bigger war? No. Not unless Communists insist, force it. 


(over) 
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Drive to the Yalu? It's not planned. Bombing of Manchuria? No. 

Blockade? Not intended now. Take wraps off Chiang Kai-shek? Yes, for 
limited operations along the China Coast, not now in Korean war. 

Use Japanese troops? No. An Asian legion? It's not now planned. 

Arm more South Koreans? Yes, that's the big new line. 

Arms priority will go to Korea, not to Europe. South Koreans will be built 
up to take over more fighting. U.S. troops: They'll gradually get some relief 
if plans work out. Idea is to stabilize the front and let South Koreans man it 
on the ground. U.S. would provide arms, advice, reserves. 

Air, sea operations? Yes. They would go on. 


























Arms cutbacks? There will be some, but not sweeping. Stretch-out? Yes. 
Idea is to space deliveries over longer time, to slow rearming somewhat. 

Cut in armed forces? Maybe. Small in 1953, but more later. 

Draft? It goes on. Father draft? Chances are that it will be avoided. 
Student draft? Probably not if marks are up. Universal service? No. 

Goal is to mesh a strong defense into permanent setup of Government; to 
avoid a rapid build-up, then a rapid tearing down. Arms business for a long 
time will underpin general business, but not on a boom basis. 




















Does this mean an early business set back? Very probably not. 

Business still looks good through most of 1953. That seems set. 

Spending by Government will rise to midyear, maybe beyond. Building is 
underwritten at a high level through much of 1953. Contracts assure that. 

Order books of industry are heavily filled. 

It's 1954 when the good times of today may be tested severely. It's then 
that spending cuts by Government will be :harp, when the edge will be off 
construction, when the farm problem may become real if output rises more. 








Bull market in stocks reflects the good 1953 outlook. Profits will be 
better, after taxes. Dividends may rise again for many concerns. 

Stocks, higher, still do not show the degree of inflation that has gone on 
in wages, commodity prices, real estate. Stock-merket prices, however, can go 
down as well as up, so that investor care always is necessary. 

Buying of stocks recently is influenced in part by a better feeling, as a 
result of the election, a feeling that Government policies toward business will 
be friendly, that tax policies will not be punitive. 








There is this to be aware of: Longer-range trend seems deflationary. 

Interest rates, quite surely, will be allowed to rise. U.S. debt will more 
rapidly be financed on a longer-term basis. Spending by Government will 
gradually be cut. Orthodox ideas on finance will prevail. 











Eisenhower, definitely, is to give the country a Republican rule. 

Ike's Cabinet is conservative. It is strongly weighted with men who hold 
ideas out of fashion all during the New Deal years. It means change. 

The turn is back toward orthodoxy, away from the newfangled. It is toward 
more dependence upon the machinery of capitalism, away from the long drift 
toward planning and socialism. Things are going to be different. 

There is going to be no doubt that the Administration is Republican. 
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What by-product of the 
Brewing Industry contributes to 
the nation’s health? 























Brewers Yeast 1s 


a rich source of B-complex 





Vitamins and Proteins. 


Brewers Yeast, yeast enriched as a result of 
the brewing process, is one of the richest 
known natural sources of Vitamin B-complex 
and proteins. 


Ever since 1933, more and more Vitamin 
B-complex has been pharmaceutically proc- 
essed from Brewers Yeast to help keep 
America healthy. It has been especially effec- 
tive in fighting pellagra, and other diet- 
deficiency diseases. 


Brewers Yeast is also adding vitamins and 
proteins to baby foods, cereals, and prepared 
meats. Experiments by the nation’s nutrition 
experts are now revealing new uses for this 
health-giving by-product of the Brewing 
Industry. 

More about the social and economic role of 
beer—the beverage of moderation—is in “Beer 
and Brewing in America.” For a copy write to 
United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 ty 


S ou™ 
One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 








ROARING TO A WORLD'S RECORD, THE SLO-MO-SHUN IZ 
HAS AVERAGED ALMOST 3 MILES A MINUTE. UNIQUE 
HULL DESIGN ENABLES THIS 2/2-TON CRAFT TO RIDE 
WITH ONLY & SQUARE INCHES OF THE BOTTOM IN 
CONTACT WITH THE WATER/ THE TREMENDOUS AIRPLANE _ 
ENGINE DEMANDS AN UNFALTERING FUEL SUPPLY FoR | 
HIGH-SPEED PERFORMANCE. AND IT GETS IT THROUGH 

A SPECIAL PUMP FROM B-wW’'s PESCO. 














YEW TWIST IN WATER WASHES 


DADDY LONG LEGS TRUCK LOADS CLOTHES CLEANER £ waren moves wnt 
NEW MOTION IN B-W’S NORGE AUTOMATIC WASHER TO ACHIEVE 
, EXCEPTIONAL WASHING ABILITY. 200 IDIFFERENT TYPES OF 
¢ ON STILT-LIKE LEGS, THE “STRADDLE TRUCK” AGITATORS WERE DEVELOPED BEFORE THIS EXCLUSIVE SWIRL 
ROLLS IN OVER THE LOAD. IN LESS THAN A MINUTE, IT SNATCHES PATTERN WAS PERFECTED. CLOTHES ARE DRAWN DEEP INTO THE 
UP 15 TONS AND SPRINTS AWAY. FOR MAXIMUM POWER TRANSMISSION, TUB... TOSSED UP... TURNED OVER. SUDS AND WATER WORK ON 
THIS UNIQUE TRUCK USES B-W PARTS -- MADE BY B-W’S ROCKFORD THEM EVERY SECOND To LOOSEN AND FLUSH OUT EVEN 
CLUTCH , MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT, AND WARNER GEAR IMBEDDED GRIME. 


witimnces COKRCG WARNER 



























LIVERING FUEL FOR THE WORLDS 
ASTEST BOAT RIDE... TEACHING 
ATER NEW WASHDAY TRICKS... 
LOWING- DOWN ENGINES TO KEEP 
ARS AHEAD! 


MANY WAYS B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


EXAMPLE : 49 OUT OF THE 2.0 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
ESSENTIAL. PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
RCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 
W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OFIO FARMS SPEED FOOD 
TION. WITH B°W EQUIPPED MACHINES . AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
BW HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 

























F ‘RATTLE WATCH .. AMERICAS 
FIRST FIRE PREVENTION GROUP/ 


TO CUT DOWN ON NIGHT FIRES, EARLY NEW YORKERS 
ORGANIZED AN 8-MAN PATROL TO WATCH FOR SMOKE. 
BECAUSE WOODEN NOISEMAKERS WERE USED TO 
GIVE THE ALARM, IT WAS CALLED THE“RATTLE WATCH 
HOME FIRE PREVENTION 1S STILL A BIG PROBLEM. 
EVERY DAY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, i000 


1 TRAVEL R ; HOUSES BURN--900 THROUGH CARELESSNESS. 
ee BE CAREFUL WITH CIGARETTES, MATCHES, 
42% CH ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. REMOVE RUBBISH. 



















































NORMALLY WOULD TAKE 
4 NOU ONLY 7 MILES TAKE You 
10 MILES WHEN YOUR CAR HAS 
, B-W OVERDRIVE. THIS FAMED 

; TRANSMISSION AUTOMATICALLY 
ey SLOWS THE ENGINE WITHOUT 
CUTTING DOWN CAR SPEED. 
GAS GOES FARTHER... THE 
ENGINE RUNS QUIETER, LASTS 
LONGER. MADE BY B-W’S WARNER 
GEAR, B-W OVERDRIVE IS 
OFFERED IN 1O MAKES 
OF CARS. 





B-w'S INGERSOLL 
MELTS ALLOY STEELS IN 
ELECTRIC FURNACES WITH HEAVY ELECTRIC 
ENERGY THAT LEAPS CONTINUOUSLY IN WHITE 
HOT ARCS. THIS METHOD PERMITS PRECISE 
TEMPERATURE AND MIXING CONTROL AND 
ASSURES STEEL OF EXACT COMPOSITION, 
WITH THE EXTRA QUALITY SO NOTICEABLE IN 
INGERSOLL SHOVELS, IMPLEMENT DISCS, 
AND SAW STEELS. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN 


7 STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS 
* REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * 


WOOSTER DIVISION 

















Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dulles to Shoo 


Expand NLRB . 


John Foster Dulles plans a thorough 
reorganization of the Department of 
State to get rid of left-wing elements 
and to relieve the Secretary of detail 
so that he can devote his time and 
energy to policy making. The State 
Department under a Republican Ad- 
ministration will experience some of 
the same treatment that the Com- 
merce Department underwent when 
Franklin Roosevelt took over from 
Herbert Hoover in 1933. 


x «ek 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., retiring Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, could have 
had a job in the Eisenhower Cabinet 
but preferred to serve as a more per- 
sonal representative of the President 
in special jobs. 


x &« & 


Latin-American nations, in a diplo- 
matic way, are letting it be known 
that they would be very pleased with 
the choice of Nelson Rockefeller as 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of Latin-American affairs. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is popular in a part of the world 
that feels neglected by U. S. at this 
time. 


xkrk 


Homer Ferguson, Senator from Mich- 
igan, would have been asked to join 
the Eisenhower Cabinet as Attorney 
General if it were not for the fact that 
Michigan has a Democratic Governor 
and would appoint a Democrat to the 
Senate. With a tie vote in that body, 
Republicans could not afford to lose 
a member. 


er eg 


Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, was 
confronted with a number of political 
problems in his State that made it 
difficult for him to take a receptive at- 
titude toward a place in the Eisenhow- 
er Cabinet. The Democratic Senator 
was one of three men recommended 
by Senator Robert Taft for places in 
the Republican Cabinet now being 
put together. 


Out Left-Wingers . . 


. Taft Strategy: 


. . Chiang Stays Partly Under Wraps 


Dwight Eisenhower, when in the 
White House, will not press European 
nations to send larger forces to help 
in the war against Communists in Ko- 
rea. The Eisenhower plan, instead, is 
to shift the main fighting burden of 
that war to South Koreans. 


* es 


Senator Taft and General Eisenhower 
have a clear understanding of the 
sharp demarcation of authority and 
responsibility between the executive 
and legislative arms of the Govern- 
ment. Republican leaders of these two 
arms of Government will try to re- 
spect each other’s prerogatives. 


* &* ©* 


The Taft plan for changing labor 
laws, among other things, calls for an 
increase in the size of the National 
Labor Relations Board from five to 
seven members. This will give the 
Eisenhower Administration two ap- 
pointments, and they will get a third 
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in August, 1953, when the term of 
John M. Houston expires. 


x ® # 


A drastic house cleaning is in store 
for the Mutual Security Agency—the 
organization that handles military 
aid to Europe. Top-level officials in 
MSA are reported to be so numerous 
that they fall over one another. 


x * * 


President Truman still has a hurt 
feeling as a result of the election. The 
President finds it hard to realize that 
so many millions of voters disap- 
proved of his Administration. 


x 2° 


Senator Estes Kefauver and a number 
of other high-ranking Democrats are 
not so sure that the Democratic Party 
now will be inherited by Adlai Steven- 
son. It is far from assured that Steven- 
son will be in the race in 1956. 


x * * 


So far as anyone now can find there 
is nothing tangible to reports that 
high-level Democrats are burning 
Government records before the Re- 
publicans come in. 


x ke * 


A g00d many taxpayers and others 
who thought they had carefully fixed 
up their legal difficulties with the De- 
partment of Justice are going to find 
that the new Republican Attorney 
General will be interested in reopen- 
ing their cases. If the statute of 
limitations has not run out, some im- 
portant individuals are likely to find 
themselves in legal trouble. 


. 2-2 


Chiang Kai-shek, leader of National- 
ist forces on Formosa, is to have some 
of the wraps taken from his plans 
for causing trouble to Communists in 
China, but not all of those wraps. Re- 
publicans are hoping to localize the 
wars in Asia and to reduce the U. S. 
military commitment. 
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American-Stardard 


New food waste 
DISPOSER 


Anoth er examp Fe o yf 4 
American-Standard 
< L a dership 


@ By constant development of new and 
better products to serve the housewife, 
American-Standard is helping to make 
the modern kitchen a more convenient, 
efficient and pleasant place in which to 
work, 


Newest example of this program is 
the food waste Disposer shown here. 
This new unit gets rid of garbage 
quickly and easily, is rugged enough to 
handle almost any shredding job. With 
the addition of the Disposer to the line, 
American-Standard now offers products 
for a complete kitchen. 


American-Standard has long been 
famous for the sinks in which the Dis- 
poser will operate. Sturdy, durable 
American-Standard sinks, with their 
heavy coating of acid-resisting enamel 
on a base of rigid cast iron, have been 
giving good service for many years in 
thousands of homes over the country. 

And the great variety of steel kitchen 
cabinets by American-Standard—avail- 
able in single units or as complete 
kitchens — is another contribution of 
American-Standard to kitchen beauty 
and utility. All American-Standard 
cabinets have the unique convertibility 
feature; shelves and drawers can be 
placed where they will serve most con- 
veniently and can be interchanged as 
the need arises. 


Thus American-Standard continues 
in its determination to offer the best in 
products for kitchen and bathroom... 
for heating and air conditioning. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-112, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER ~ 6 CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE ¢ DETROIT CONTROLS ®© 6 KEWANEE BOILERS $ ROSS HEATER 





Seal 


Why Boeing has undertaken “Project X” 


In a restricted arca of once of its Scattle 
plants, the Bocing Airplane Company 
is building a new prototype airplane 
which may be identified for the present 
as “Proje 

It will be a large, new type, jet- 
powered airplane incorporating many 
engineering advancements Boeing has 
developed and proved over the past 
several years. It will be a demonstrator 
model, the basic design of which will 
be adaptable to two production models: 
1. A versatile military airplane for aerial 
refueling of fast jet bombers and 
fighters, and for cargo and troop trans- 
portation fitted to the tempo of jet-age 
military tactics. 


2. A fast, economically operating airline 
transport for passengers and cargo. 


Boeing has undertaken this program 
because it has long recognized a real 
need in America for modern, jet- 
powered equipment in each of these 
categories. The project has been under- 
way for a substantial period of time. 
With the prototype Boeing will be able 
to demonstrate the capabilities of pro- 
duction aircraft in both the military 
and commercial fields. 


The undertaking follows naturally 
from the company’s leadership in the 
application of jet power to large aircraft. 
Designing, building and flying the B-47 
Stratojet bomber and the new B-52 


eight-jet Stratofortress have given 
Boeing a background of expericnce un- 
paralleled elsewhere in the world. It has 
included, for example, 14,500 hours of 
jet wind tunnel research and more than 
5000 hours of test and research flying. 
The Boeing Company is taking positive 
steps to apply this wealth of experience 
to advancement in the field of air 
transportation. 


The prototype airplane — company 
financed—will be completed and flying 
in 1954. The project is being carried 
out with great enthusiasm, bred of 
highly successful experience with the 
B-47 and B-52 jet bombers. This will 
be another great Boeing. 
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NEW LOOK AT WORLD 


BY U.S. 


Ike Will Face ‘Cold War’ Facts, Go on Offensive 





Eisenhower and Dulles will bring broad 
changes in U. S. relations with the world. 

Dulles symbolizes U. S. interest in Asia (see 
page 24); Eisenhower symbolizes U. S. ties in 
Europe. The two make a formidable team. 

Korean war is to move up to the No. 1 place 
on list of foreign-policy problems to be dealt 


NEW YORK 


What follows is an authoritative re- 
port on the direction to be taken by 


U.S. in its world relations once the 
Eisenhower Administration assumes 
power. 


Bigger war, in Asia or elsewhere, will 
be avoided. War in Korea, however, so 
long as it lasts, will be the No. 1 concern 
of American foreign policy. 

European defense comes next in the 
priority of problems to be dealt with. 
This is a change from the present, with 
Europe holding the priority. 

Job of U.S. diplomats in Europe will 
be to convince Europeans that the Ei- 
senhower formula for settling Korean 
war, while it may cost them arms at the 
start, will pay off by assuring greater 
military power in U.S. hands, on call for 
emergency. 

The goal in Korea, as elsewhere, will 
continue to be peace. Channels like those 
of the United Nations will be left open. 
U.S. diplomats everywhere will be 
charged to seek out every possibility of 
peace and of better relations with Com- 
munists. The desire for peace, however, 
will not be permitted to cause U.S. 
policy to stagnate or drift. 

The mess in Korea is to be dealt with 
through a carefully planned progiam, 
already in its initial shape. 

General Eisenhower subscribes to the 
view that, in Korea, Communist Russia 
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has the U.S. and its allies on the de- 
fensive, not only in a military way, but in 
propaganda effect as well. As the chess- 
playing policy strategists of this country 
see Korea, it is like having the queen, 
useful when it is close to the margin of 
the chessboard, drawn out into the cen- 
ter where it can be isolated and, per- 
haps, captured. 

Ground forces of the United States 
in Korea are regarded as thus exposed. 
In the event that Russia chose to strike 
elsewhere in the world, the cream of the 
U.S. Army could be isolated and pinned 





—United Press 


DULLES & EISENHOWER 
... a force to “retaliate” 


with firmly. Europe fits in right back of Korea. 
U. S., in world affairs, will get off the defen- 
sive, take the offensive. An end is coming to 
a policy of drift. 

Fear of Russia no longer will influence U. S. 
actions. There'll be no hesitation to put U. S. 
interests first in world dealings. 


down in faraway Korea. The second or 
third team of the Communists—the Chi- 
nese—actually would be keeping the 
American first team busy. 

To help bring a correction, the Eisen- 
hower Administration plans to step up 
training and arming of South Korean 
troops. Only one out of four available 
South Koreans now is in the armed 
forces. Although pessimists say that it 
may take two years before Koreans can 
take over the front-line fighting, that 
view is not regarded by the Eisenhower 
advisers as realistic. They believe that a 
gradual transfer of responsibility from 
Americans to Koreans can start within a 
reasonably short time and can be com- 
pleted within 18 months. 

There is no plan to reduce the role 
played by U.S. air and sea forces. That 
role, actually, may be enlarged. 

Air Force and Navy of the U.S. are 
mobile forces that could never be trap- 
ped and held prisoner in the way that 
ground forces might be. Those two 
forces, likewise, can increase their use- 
fulness in many ways, including sea- 
borne end runs around both sides of 
Communist lines in Korea utilizing South 
Korean marines. 

More attention will be paid, too, to 
use of air and sea dominance to strike 
propaganda blows north of the Yalu. 
Effective use was made in World War II 
of messages dropped with miniature 
packages of soap, salt or matches— 
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scarce in enemy territory. The story can 
be got over to North Koreans and Chi- 
nese that Russians are their masters, 
forcing them to fight. 

The feeling among Eisenhower ad- 
visers is that Russia and Communist 
China will be more willing to consider 
a real armistice once U.S. troops are 
out of the front lines, with the ground 
fighting between South Koreans and 
Communists. That would be a pointless 
war of Asians against Asians. Little 
propaganda value would remain for Rus- 
sia. An effort also might be made to get 
arms to any guerrillas still operating in 
China. 

Excluded from plans are these moves: 

Invasion up to the Yalu, or beyond, is 
not considered. The dominant view is 
that the place to halt military operations 


tribute little in Korea. Propaganda and 
military efficiency will be promoted by 
using South Koreans alone. Japan may 
be asked to step up arms production to 
help outfit South Koreans. 

Elsewhere in the world, this country’s 
allies are being courted by the coming 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Trade as an alternative to aid is to 
be stressed. The act providing power to 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, 
soon to expire, will be renewed for one 
year with few restrictions. Bills will be 
drafted to give the new President power 
to order further tariff and quota reduc- 
tions, with “escape clauses” for specific 
industries requiring special protection 
for security as well as economic reasons. 

Technical aid, Point Four, will go on, 
too. It is going to be called by a different 





The Way Eisenhower Looks at the World 





OVER ALL 


U.S., grown 
strong, is still 
losing the “cold 
war,’ still on 
the defensive. It 
is time for U.S. 
to face realities. 


is at the narrow neck of the Korean 
peninsula, north of Pyongyang. It is 
known that General Eisenhower opposes 
any move to take the heights dominat- 
ing the Yalu watershed. The idea is that 
frontiers may be negotiated but battle 
fronts must be set under laws of mili- 
tary common sense plus diplomatic com- 
mon sense. It is regarded as common 
sense that Russia will never permit 
military forces of the United States, in- 
cluding jet bombers, to stand on the old 
borders of Korea “between the two eyes 
of Soviet Asia—Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostok.” 

An Asian legion is out of considera- 
tion, too, at the top level of the Eisen- 
hower strategy board. It is decided that 
Japanese could not be used because 
of hatred for them on the mainland. 
Chiang’s forces on Formosa can be used 
for raids on the mainland but can con- 
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This doctrine of con- 
taining Communism 
everywhere is costly, 
not practical militarily, 
negative in concept. 
A more dynamic 
policy is needed. 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


name, however, to remove what is called 
the “Truman curse.” Senator Taft goes 
along with General Eisenhower in the 
view that this program of teaching others 
the American know-how is vital to de- 
velopment of vast new markets. Many 
proposals for extending operations of the 
World Bank and for special Govern- 
ment-guaranteed private loans will be 
placed before the new Administration. 

There are other situations, likewise, 
getting attention. 

The British, for example, on top official 
levels, now are reported to feel better 
about Eisenhower. Anthony Eden has 
been assured by the President-elect of his 
continuing deep interest in Britain and 
the Continent. The ill feeling that was 
caused by terms of the Japanese peace 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Dulles has 
largely passed away. High British officials 
recognize that no American could have 


Accept no Communist conquests 
in Europe or Asia as final. Warn 
that new Communist efforts at 
conquest will meet retaliation. 
Devise a program to encourage 
conquered people to produce 
Titos, to break ties with Russia. 


———: 


negotiated a “punitive” treaty destroying 
Japan’s shipbuilding and _ textile jp. 
dustries even though it would have 
pleased British businessmen. 

The French and other Europeans haye 
never had the antagonism to Dulles that 
the British displayed. Any uneasiness jg 
related to the thought that, with Dulles 
as Secretary of State, U.S. will show in. 
creased interest in Asia. 

On other points: 

The Eisenhower Administration jg 
likely to “free” forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
for raids on the mainland, but not fog 
large-scale operations. Main value wil] 
be to force Chinese Communists to keep 
stronger forces in coastal areas, 

The idea of “containing” Communism 
by improvised military operations al] 
along the 20,000-mile frontier with 


A NEW OR ‘IKE’ DOCTRINE 


Communist nations will not dominate 
U.S. policy. That gives U. S. real strength 
nowhere. Instead, military plans will be 
governed by the view that Russia can 
be deterred by warning that unfriendly 
moves will bring retaliation. To back 
up this warning there must be a power 
ful striking force readily available. 

Europe represents only 500 miles 
along the 20,000-mile frontier with 
Stalin’s empiré. Only by having a power- 
ful force im U.S., capable of swift action 
in any direction, can the non-Commu- 
nist world be assured against assault. 

In an Eisenhower Administration, the 
United Nations will be more than ever 
a sounding board for United States world 
policy. Dwight Eisenhower considers 
himself an internationalist and looks to 
this field as one in which he will make 
his mark in history after Washington is 
cleaned up. 
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to eventual independence. 


Turkey will continue to be aid- 
ed. The fate of Iran will be of . 
important concern, not some- 
thing to be accepted lightly. 
Communist penetration in the 
‘Middle East is to be opposed. 
There will be a definite effort 
at settling differences between 
_. Arab nations and Israel. 
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French Minister of National Defense 


WHAT FRANCE WANTS TO TELL IKE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In this interview M. Pleven 
speaks officially for the French Government. He 
reveals facts about French defenses and defense 
policy never before made public. He speaks at a 
time when United States, as well as France, is tak- 
ing a look at French policy in Europe, Asia and 
North Africa. 

M. Pleven’s answers in this interview are in 
effect a first statement of the French case to the 
incoming Eisenhower Administration. 

M. Pleven was interviewed in his office in Paris 
by Robert Kleiman, Western Europe editor of 
U.S. News & World Report. 








RENE PLEVEN, Minister of National Defense in 
the French Government, is also author of the plan 
to merge French and German troops into one 
European Army. This plan is now awaiting rati- 
fication by France and West Germany. 

M. Pleven is counted a close friend of President- 
elect Eisenhower. The two men worked closely to- 
gether during the North African campaign in 
World War II, and again when Eisenhower served 
as Supreme Commander of forces to rebuild Eu- 
rope’s defenses. 

M. Pleven is leader of a conservative party in 
France. He has twice served as Premier. 








Q M. Pleven, from your position at the top of the 
French military establishment, do you see any sign 
that Russia is increasing her armed forces or making 
preparation that make a future war seem more likely 
now than it did a year or two ago? 

A I’m afraid I cannot answer that question for 
publication. 

Q I ask that question because, as you know, there is 
much talk in Europe that the danger of war has les- 
sened. Many people, including Winston Churchill, 
seem to feel that there is no longer as great an urgency 
to build defenses as rapidly as, for example, was 
thought necessary at the Lisbon Conference in Febru- 
ary. What is your view? 

A We, at the French Defense Ministry, do not 
believe it is possible to build a defense policy on 
guesswork about the adversary’s intentions. A de- 
fense policy must be based on the actual and po- 
tential strength of those who may one day be your 
opponents. 

Q This would seem to be the American military 
view as well. But the British, I understand, intend to 
present a new strategic evaluation to the North At- 
lantic Council at its December meeting. Their view, I 
gather, is that Soviet forces, capabilities and inten- 
tions do not justify as big a defense build-up as NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] originally 
planned. Could you explain the French viewpoint on 
this matter? 

A When a big country has big armaments—even if 
it says it does not intend to use those armaments—the 
fact that those armaments exist creates a situation in 
which peaceful nations have to take precautions. The 
French view, the view of people who live on the con- 
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tinent of Europe, is that you need at least a shield, 
whatever you may think about the likelihood of an 
attack. Our duty is to build that shield. 

Of course, you have to define what that shield 
is, how strong it must be. That is the job of NATO 
and SHAPE [Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
in Europe]. But, as long as that shield is not in 
existence, I don’t see on what basis you can relax 
your efforts. 

I have not met a single British general, or Ameti- 
can or French general, who feels that our shield is 
sufficient at present. 

Q The issue would seem to be how fast the military 
build-up needs to be made, as well as the ultimate size 
of the forces? 

A Our view is that the build-up must be carried on 
as rapidly as possible without dislocating economic 
and social conditions. It is on that point that you and 
we must together endeavor to improve the way Amert- 
ican help is granted to the European members of the 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Q There is a controversy between the French and 
American governments about the level of American 
military aid next year? Could you explain the French 
viewpoint on this? 

A I don’t want to get into a discussion of figures, 
which would require coming back on many past dis- 
cussions. What we have to do is, in a spirit of com- 
plete friendship, to study all the elements of the 
problem in front of us, and try to find a more lasting 
solution than the piecemeal arrangements we have 
made each year. 

Q What are those elements? 

A The cornerstone of Western Europe defense is @ 
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strong French Army, which would allow France to 
enter, without hesitation, in the European Defense 
Community. 

This Army has to be built, from the ground, on ac- 
count of the losses and devastation of World War II. 
France must simultaneously fight a difficult war in 
Indo-China, 13,000 kilometers [8,000 miles] from her 
shores. 

The French people applies to rearmament 30 per 
cent of the French budget, and 157 million dollars 
more than the Wise Men Committee recommended 
in Lisbon. 

On the other hand, we fully realize the American 
people cannot support Europe forever. We realize the 
burden which is on American shoulders. We do not 
want it to last longer than it should. 

American help has taken three aspects: deliveries 
of weapons, offshore contracts, straight financial help. 
This help has been granted on a yearly basis and it has 
to be discussed every year. This makes very difficult 
the kind of planning 
which is required to un- 


U.S. Aid Must Be Improved .. . Self-sufficiency in Arms 


Needed by West... Emphasis on ‘Fair Sharing’ of Load 


manufacture of at least certain important items, like 
planes, vehicles, guns, ammunition, in European fac- 
tories. 

Western Europe must be helped to achieve a degree 
of self-sufficiency in arms. 

In time of war, there might be difficulty in bringing 
convoys across the Atlantic. It is desirable that Europe 
be able to supply itself as much as possible. I am sure 
that the American people, as well, would not like a 
situation where Europe would be entirely dependent 
on the United States, for the provision of most of its 
weapons. 

Q The $4,183,000,000 French defense budget for 
1953, which you have just submitted to Parliament, 
involves about a 5 per cent increase over 1952? 

A Something of that order. This means that France 
spends again in 1953 some 157 million dollars over and 
above what the experts had assessed as #ts contribution 
in 1952 and also makes an additional effort of 114 mil- 
lion dollars. This is an increase of about $2,330,000,- 
000, or 171 per cent more 
than our defense budget 





dertake the recruiting of 
professional soldiers and 
specialists and the man- 
ufacture of materials. 
We must find a way 
to place aid on a more 
stable basis. Just as im- 
portant as the amount 
of the aid is the manner 
in which it is distributed. 
A lot of unnecessary in- 
conveniences would be 
avoided if we knew 
quickly and more cer- 
tainly what we receive. 
The proportion of the 
various forms of aid 
must also vary as the 
process of rearmament 
goes on. 
For instance, it was 
obvious that at the be- 
ginning of the rearma- 
ment process, we had to 
receive plenty of manu- 
factured items, out of 
the stocks left from 
World War II. But it is 
a part of European De- 
fense to provide for the 


prets them: 


in Asia. 


lapse. 





Here is the significance of the Pleven 
answers as our Paris editor inter- 


© Officially, France is unable to commit her- 
self as to future policy on Indo-China. France 
cannot say how long she can support her war 


® France wants more arms before Germany 
is rearmed within a European Army. 


© French Government is prepared to ask 
Parliament to extend conscription beyond 
the present 18-month term. 


® Minimum U.S. aid for 1953 asked by 
France: 650 million dollars. Amount of aid so 
far promised by U.S.: 525 million dollars. 


© If the United States meets French request 
for aid, France can recruit an additional 
45,000 men for Western defense next year. 
If the U. S. doesn’t France cannot. 


© Unless Britain agrees to a closer association 
with the European Army, the project may col- 


for 1949, the year before 
Korea. 

But, to appreciate the 
full extent of the French 
effort, we must also re- 
member that military 
service is compulsory 
for all French boys aged 
20, without other exemp- 
tion than health, and that 
during their period of 
military service French 
soldiers receive a nom- 
inal pay of 8, I re- 
peat 8, cents a day. If 
our soldiers, officers and 
N.C.O.’s were paid at the 
American rate, our mili- 
tary expenditure would 
be increased by over 1 
billion dollars. 

Q The budget, as I un- 
derstand it, was drafted 
after U.S.-French talks 
that indicated that as 
much as 650 million dol- 
lars of American aid 
might be forthcoming in 
1953. If, as now seems 


(Continued on page 60) 
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EISENHOWER STARTS THINGS GOING 


Controls, Spending, Taxes Get First Attention 


lke, making first moves, shows 
his approach to things. 

Ike’s plan: Let Congress boss 
itself. Put commissions of experts 
on big problems. Cut spending. 
Lift controls. Shake up, but not 
destroy, welfare, farm, foreign 
aid, resources programs. 

That is the pattern, now re- 
vealed. 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON and NEW YORK 


The job of setting up an Eisenhower 
Administration is moving ahead at a 
rapid pace. By January 20, the ma- 
chinery will be geared to a smooth 
shift from 20 years of Democratic rule 
to the start of a period of Republican 
rule. 

There is going to be noi fight over the 
choice of a leader to speak for President 
Eisenhower in the Senate. All factions 
are being consulted on selection of Cabi- 
net members (see page 24) and other 
top men in the coming Administration. 
Ike and his leaders in Congress are in 
agreement on early moves to be made in 
the new Congress. 

President Truman and _ Eisenhower 
have met to set the tone for an order- 
ly shift from one Administration to 
another. This meeting was largely one 
of formality, not of accomplishment. 
Ike has had his first procession as 
President-elect up Washington’s Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. His next, most prob- 
ably, will be as President. 

Eisenhower has had the bad news on 
budget prospects for his first year in 
office. He knows that some campaign 
promises may be difficult to fulfill. The 
President-elect has been given the low- 
down on latest moves of the United Na- 
tions to arrange a truce in the Korean 
war. 

Ike himself has given an indication of 
his operating methods. 

He runs quickly through a_ heavy 
schedule of important visitors. He is 
showing himself a good listener. In his 
early days, Ike’s comments are few, his 
commitments fewer. He is adept at pass- 
ing off difficult questions with general 
answers that satisfy without giving a 
binding commitment. 
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It already is apparent that Ike will not 
try to boss Congress. He will look to Re- 
publican leadership in that body to re- 
solve its own problems and to deliver on 
platform promises. 

Toward business, Ike will favor a 
“hands off” attitude whenever possible. 
Thus there was general agreement at 
the New York meetings that many federal 
controls on business, enacted in the first 
days of the Korean war, will be allowed 
to expire in 1953, barring bigger war. 
Salary and wage controls are in that 
group. 

Power of the President to reorganize 
the Government, however, will be kept 
very much alive. This strategic power is 
to be used by the Republicans in their 
effort to bring about reductions in per- 


POLITICAL ENEMIES 


sonnel and to eliminate many of the 
overlapping functions in Government 
agencies. 

On broad national problems. such 
farm prices, health, social security, Ike 
will favor commissions of experts to study 
the facts and suggest solutions. They wil] 
be the wellspring of Republican ideas fo, 
remolding Government operations, as far 
as that is considered necessary. 

Important features of the new Ad. 
ministration’s approach, in more detail, 
are these: 

In dealing with Congress, Ike wil 
not tamper with its privilege of choosing 
its own leaders or running its own busi- 
ness affairs. Thus the Senate will choose 
its own floor leaders without any effort 
by him to dictate a choice. 


MEET FACE TO FACE 


—United Press 


AT THE START: TENSION ON BOTH SIDES 
... very different approaches to the same job 
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if leaders of Congress want to see 
ike each_ week, they. will find an open 
joor at the White House. But it will be 
for them to set up the schedule and pick 
the conferees. The President will accom- 
nodate himself to that program. 

The thought now is to have a larger 
md more representative body of Re- 
publican Congressmen calling at the 
White House each week than the Demo- 
cats had in Truman’s Administration. 
The effort will be to maintain regular 
liaison between the Capitol and the 
White House, as in the early days of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Friendly Democrats will play a key 
le in the scheme of things. They are 
mainly Democrats of the South who al- 
ways have worked with conservative 
dements among the Republicans and 
who swung Southern States for Eisen- 
hower. They will get every encourage- 
ment from Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. Some federal patronage may flow 
their way. On occasion, they will be 
called into bipartisan sessions for setting 
kgislative policy. 


SOMETHING NEW IN 


For their part, Ike’s leaders in Con- 
gress will be more careful in using the 
investigative powers of Congress, and its 
control of the purse, so as not to em- 
barrass the executive branch. There may 
well be more congressional investigations 
than ever, for a time at least. But Capitol 
Hill and the White House will be co- 
operating, working together to put facts 
on the record rather than trying to resist 
and undermine each other. 

Legislation to be sought by the Eisen- 
hower Administration will be developed 
slowly, not always jammed at Congress 
in a big rush. Ike’s plan is to work 
through commissions of experts, “Little 
Hoover Commissions” as one source de- 
scribes them. The plan is heartily ap- 
proved by Republican legislative leaders 
in Congress. 

They think they can take many laws 
and programs initiated by the Democrats, 
revamp them, improve their administra- 
tion, make them less awkward to apply. 
By so doing, the Republicans think they 
can strengthen their standing with large 
blocks of voters and bolster the Republi- 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


—United Press 


AS THEY POSE: THE TENSION LIFTS A LITTLE 
... more formality than accomplishment 
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can Party’s claim to being the real friend 
of the common man. 

Senator Taft specifically mentioned the 
plan for study commissions, in his re- 
marks to reporters after conferring with 
Ike. Names already are being mentioned 
for the personnel of some of these groups. 

One point is being stressed especially 
by the Republican leaders. That’s the 
point that Republicans are not planning 
to embark on a campaign to kill social 
programs, wipe out foreign aid, toughen 
up the labor laws, abandon natural- 
resources development, scuttle a_ host 
of federal agencies. 

Some Republican leaders are privately 
amazed at how often they are being 
called upon to give assurances on this 
score. Quite a few of them are con- 
cerned about the fears and impressions 
that are getting abroad in connection 
with the future of several federal ac- 
tivities. 

Trend of plans in major fields ac- 
tually follows along these lines, as 
blocked out in the New York meetings 
and agreements: 

The budget and taxes will be the first 
order of business, for the new Adminis- 
tration. All conferees agreed on that. 
Exactly what budget changes will be 
made, what tax action will be taken, 
awaits later decision, however. Much 
depends on what Joseph M. Dodge 
finds around the Budget Bureau. 

Foreign aid is to get a very close go- 
ing over. Main effort will be to come up 
with a formula that will force aid re- 
cipients to live up-to their commitments, 
or forego additional aid. Sizable cuts are 
in store for some nations. 

Reciprocal Trade Act, due to expire 
next June 30, probably will be extended 
with few amendments. 

Resources development, far from be- 
ing slighted, is regarded as essential. 
However, any new Republican programs 
in this area will de-emphasize the TVA 
idea in favor of interstate co-operation 
and limited federal participation. 

Control over rents, wages and prices 
now are set to expire April 30. Republi- 
cans are flirting with the idea of abandon- 
ing them altogether at that time. But 
they will wait and see the trends early 
in 1953 before taking any conclusive 
actions to dismantle the contro] ma- 
chinery. 

Social programs of several kinds are 
down for early study. Mentioned by 
Senator Taft in this connection were 
social security, housing, health, education 
and many fringe welfare issues that 
have plagued Congress in recent years. 
The Senator said that the prime ques- 
tions to be settled in these areas are: 
(1) Just what is the responsibility of 
any governing body to the individual; 
(2). how far should the Federal Gov- 
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CROWDS LINE HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND THE WHITE HOUSE FENCE TO GREET ‘IKE’ 


oa 
—United Press photos 


There‘ll be a repeat performance on January 20 


ernment go in assisting States and com- 
munities with welfare aid? 

Taft-Hartley Act rewriting is to be 
one of the first orders of business in this 
coming Congress. This will dominate the 
labor legislative debates. Taft said he is 
having the amendments that he put 
through the Senate in 1949 revised. Those 
amendments died in the House Commit- 
tee that year. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT ENTERS THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS—AND LEAVES 80 MINUTES LATER 
The real purpose: a smooth shift to Republican rule 


Federal agencies will be merged and 
combined, in a number of instances, to 
simplify operations and to bring about 
economies. But very few of the existing 
agencies are to be wiped out, on the basis 
of preliminary plans. 

It is quite likely that some of the high- 
lights of the legislative program now be- 
ing worked out will be incorporated in 
Ike’s inaugural address, to be delivered 


& 


when he takes over next January 20. The 
idea will be to show that the incoming 
Administration has some definite legisla- 
tive goals. 

The first action of the new Administra- 
tion, however, will be to review and may- 
be cut spending programs. Next to the Ko- 
rean war, Government spending is Ike's 
chief concern as he settles into the job of 
President—even betore he’s sworn in. 
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finer than talc, are compounded into pastes and applied to the work 
with a buffing wheel. Settings and stones alike—gem stones or syn- 
thetics— gleam and sparkle for a lifetime under this treatment. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Here’s what CARBORUNDUA §j;, doing 


with *man-made minerats:: 


HIGH FASHION in costume jewelry gets a good deal of its glamor 
and brilliance from Polishing Compounds by CARBORUNDUM. Grains 
of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide, 





HIGH RESISTANCE to abrasion and corrosion is the unique 
feature of this wire guide, which supports newly drawn steel fence 
wire as it passes through a zinc coating tank. CARBOFRAX silicon Car- 
bide super-refractory by CARBORUNDUM appears to be literally the on/) 
material able to withstand both the abrasive action of the moving 
wire and the corrosive action of the plating solution. 

Produced by the Refractories Division 


HIGH HEAT for the world’s largest electric brazing furnaces, 184 
feet in length, is produced by a battery of 144 GLoBaR silicon carbide 
electric heating elements. These elements combine two of silicon car- 
bide’s unique properties—high electrical resistance, and no known 
melting point—thus achieving high heat with the most precise con- 
trol. Truly, there is no apparent limit to the versatility of “man- 
made minerals.” Made by the GLOBAR Division 
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on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 1128 Gray Street, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Grain and Pow- 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


*» MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX «+ FIBERFRAX 
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Stalin's big secret is the Russian way of 
life. To keep the secret, foreign tourists are 
shut out of the Communist motherland. 

Frank Rounds, Jr., tells in his diary what 
you would see and hear for yourself if you 
could get into Russia. He lived in Russia 18 
months, traveled widely, talked with thou- 
sands of ordinary Russians. 

Mr. Rounds, 37, was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U.S. Navy during the war. In 
1946, he was assigned by U.S. News & World 








Report to cover China. In 1947, Mr. Rounds, 
a graduate of Princeton, entered Harvard 
Graduate School, where, for three years, he 
studied Russian language, history and current 
government. 

His background took him to the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Moscow as a member of the diplo- 
matic service, from which le has just resigned. 
His diary, condensed by U.S. News & Werld 
Report, describes Russian life as one observant 
American saw it. 








Jan. 20 (1951)-—I'll never forget my first night in 
Russia. As I came in from Helsinki last week, I was quite 
apprehensive. You get into a state of mind before entering 
this country that is not very pleasant. 

When I got up in the morning blackness of Helsinki to 
go across the border alone, I was quite frightened, I must 
admit. But the moment I crossed the border and began talk- 
ing and listening, the fright and apprehension began to dis- 
appear at once. 

First of all, 1 am delighted that my study of the Russian 
language is paying such dividends. I can understand the 
Russians and they can understand me. They reacted like any 
other human beings to my first conversational gambits, and 
that made all the difference in the world. 

My first real attempt at conversation when I got into Lenin- 
grad was with a taxi driver who took me from the station to 
the hotel. I was being as chatty as I could and I asked the 
driver, “Kak dela?” (“How are things with you?”) 

“Bad. Very bad,” he said. 

After that, my confidence returned, and by the time I 
reached Moscow I felt like a normal human being again. 


January 23—This morning, when I got to the Embassy 
to begin translating the Moscow morning papers, I found an 
unpleasant note on my desk. It is a mimeographed bulletin 
from the U.S. Navy doctor at the Embassy, and it says: 

“It has been learned from three different sources that there 
is an epidemic of typhoid fever in Moscow at the present 
time and that city authorities are taking certain precaution- 
ary measures against it. 

“It is recommended that: (A) Drinking water be boiled 
for five minutes; (B) Milk purchased be boiled for five min- 
utes; (C) Sour cream, cheese, butter and other dairy prod- 


ucts purchased in the market be avoided, even though they 
may be labeled ‘pasteurized’.” 

The typhoid epidemic was the topic of conversation at the 
Embassy today and we were all surprised by the bulletin 
because the papers have not mentioned an epidemic. 

Perhaps I'll have to learn to like vodka. 


January 25-—Strange chipping, scraping sounds awoke 
me about 5 o'clock this morning. On my way to work, I dis- 
covered they were made by thousands of women, keeping 
the streets clean of a new snow. 

The Government insists on keeping all the streets com- 
pletely clear of snow and ice but it has only about a dozen 
snowplows equipped with devices to load the snow onto 
trucks. It would take hundreds of the machines to keep the 
streets clear. In place of more machines, thousands of ill-clad 
women do the job. 

Westerners talk about these women so much that a popvu- 
lar theory has developed about where the snow sweepers 
come from. According to this theory, the Kremlin “recruits” 
scores of thousands ot peasant girls from the hinterlands each 
year. All these women from the country and provincial towns 
are only too happy to volunteer for any kind of rough work 
in exchange for the attractions they think they will find in 
Moscow. 

Apparently the girls are quickly disillusioned about life 
in the capital. The ones I saw, working in silent herds along 
the streets, looked forlorn and unhappy. 

Their clothes are the worst I have seen in Moscow. Most 
of the Russians here are adequately and warmly dressed, 
although their clothing is not elegant. But these street girls 
work outdoors in subzero temperatures dressed only in flimsy, 
cotton skirts, cotton stockings and low-grade felt boots, Very 
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few have mittens or gloves of any kind. Their hands are 
rough, red and chapped. 

The girls have the job of sweeping the snow away as it 
falls, not just cleaning up after the snow stops. This prevents 
any icy coating on the street, but it forces the women to 
work all night long sometimes. It must be monotonous, tir- 
ing work. The girls have only shovels and scrapers and twig 
brooms to work with. 

One bunch I saw was brawling, throwing shovefuls of 
snow at each other and at people passing on the sidewalk. 
Near the Embassy, one girl was crying silently as she switched 
at the snow with her twig broom. 

When it quit snowing and the girls had the last flake 
swept up, big open trucks took them away. The girls were 
packed in as close as possible, like slaughterhouse cattle. 

The sight of these women is a 
shock to all foreigners. The few 
American girls who work here in 
our Embassy talk about the plight 
of the street sweepers frequently. 
They say the women also sweep 
the streets in summer, and work 
as crews on the city’s garbage-dis- 
posal trucks. 


January 27—I got my first Rus- 
sian haircut today. I was getting a 
mane on my neck while screwing up 
the courage to go into a Russian 
barbershop. 

The haircut was a good one, and it 
was very cheap—only 2 rubles, which 
is equal to 50 cents in the strange 
Soviet money. I gave the barber a 


tip of 5 rubles because one of the in 
old hands at the Embassy told me 3% 
the customary tip is two or three i: <i 


times the price of a haircut. ie | 

I got only a haircut, but the Rus- pe 
sians in the shop appeared to be 
getting the works. Almost every one 
of them was getting a shave, a sham- 
poo and liberal applications of perfumed lotions and _ hair 
dressings. They tipped the barbers well, too. 

After all the things I have read and heard about the “equali- 
ties” of the Soviet Union, tipping seems a strange custom. 


February 2—Russian prices for many things are staggering 
to an American. I just learned today that the Government has 
to pay 17,385 rubles a year for my room at the Metropole—a 
small room, although it has the luxury of a private bath. The 
official exchange rate is only 4 rubles to $1, which makes my 
hotel room cost $4,346.25 a year, or about $11.90 a day. 

I have been jotting down prices for other things and figur- 
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ing out the prices in dollars and cents to get a comparison 
between Russia and home. An order of bread and butter in 
the hotel dining room costs 624¢. A small pot of black coffee 
in a restaurant costs 75¢, but a glass of tea is only 5¢. Getting 
a suit pressed cost me $4. 

The most amazing thing to me is the price of a suit I saw 
in a department store. It was only a medium-quality, ready-- 
made suit, but the price tag was 1,800 rubles—$450. An 
excellent 13-tube short-wave radio is only $304.75. 

Many of these prices make me wonder how the ordinary 
Russians get along. Our economists at the Embassy believe 
the average Russian wage is about 600 rubles a month. 

About 60 rubles a month is taken out for taxes, state 
loans and union dues. Rent and utilities, usually provided at 
low rates to the workers by the factory where they work, 
total only abowt 40 rubles a month. 

That leaves about 500 rubles, or 
$125 a month, to buy food, clothing 
and other necessities. Buying a 
ready-made suit from one of the big 
stores downtown must seem an un- 
attainable dream to most of the men 
in Moscow. 


February 10—Tonight I saw the 
worst play I have ever seen in the 
most beautiful theater I have ever 
seen. 

The theater is the Maly (Russian 
for “little”), on Sverdlov Square, one 
of the big, central plazas of Moscow, 
not far from the towers and cupolas 
of the Kremlin. The Maly is cater- 
corner across the square from the 
Bolshoi (Russian for “great” ), where 
Russia's finest operas and ballets are 
performed. 

The Maly was built more than a 
century ago and is the oldest theater 
in Moscow. It probably is one of 
the oldest theaters anywhere in the 
world still staging performances 
every night, and its interior is an architectural masterpiece. 

The building is designed to hold about 1,000 spectators, 
but through the unusual] arrangement of its amphitheater and 
of the boxes, balconies and stalls, the total impression is one 
of intimacy. The decor is in the traditional Empire style, with 
rich red, cream and gold as the colors—an effect of perfect 
taste and great beauty. 

The play had little taste or beauty. It was a propaganda 
drama in four acts and five scenes called “People of Good 
Will.” 

This was the first anti-American play I have seen in Mos- 
(Continued on page 94) 





















People of the Week 


EISENHOWER CABINET: A Background of Business 
. . . With Dulles, Wilson, Humphrey, Brownell and McKay 





~Harris & Ewing 


DULLES FOR STATE 


President-elect Eisenhower is assem- 
bling his Cabinet and naming other key 
men who will be responsible for great 
affairs in his Administration. He has 
chosen: 


> John Foster Dulles, lifelong student 
of foreign affairs, as Secretary of State. 

> Charles E. Wilson, president of 
General Motors, as Secretary of De- 
fense. 

> George M. Humphrey, a business- 
man, as Secretary of the Treasury. 

> Herbert Brownell, Jr., as Attorney 
General. 

> Douglas McKay, Governor of Ore- 
gon, as Secretary of the Interior. 

> Harold E. Stassen, to head the Mu- 
tual Security Administration—a position 
of near-Cabinet rank. 


Mr. Dulles, 64, goes into the State 
Department not only to make foreign 
policy but also to reshape and reshuffle 
that much-criticized agency. Since the 
end of World War II, he has been a Re- 
publican voice in the formulation of in- 
ternational policy. As an adviser or con- 
sultant to four Secretaries of State, Mr. 
Dulles has been in intimate touch with 
all situations and decisions. 

Thus the Dulles appointment promises 
a smooth transition from one Administra- 
tion to the next—although not exactly a 
continuity of policy. He has criticized 
numerous aspects of the Truman-Ache- 
son policy and has ideas of his own that 
point to changes of direction and em- 
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WILSON FOR DEFENSE 


phasis. (For the probable direction of 
policy see page 13.) 

The State Department. Policy mak- 
ing, however, is just one of the big jobs 
that confront Dulles. For one thing, 
there is the reorganization of the De- 
partment itself, and the weeding out of 
deadwood and incompetents. A_ thor- 
oughgoing cleanup is in prospect. 

Each of the last several Secretaries of 
State has attempted to reorganize the 
Department, make it more supple, more 
readily responsive to sudden needs in a 
changing world. They undoubtedly 
made some progress, but the Department 
remains too cumbersome to suit its 
critics or Dulles. 

Mr. Dulles, gentle, scholarly, is any- 
thing but a witch-hunter, but neverthe- 
less the problem of alleged Communist 
influences remains unfinished business, 
something that burdens the minds of 
many people. Senator Joseph R. McCar- 
thy, of Wisconsin, the Department’s 
chief accuser, is expected to subside 
with the coming of a Republican Ad- 
ministration. But a fresh examination 
of the Communist accusations is to be 
made. 

A cleanup of the Foreign Service and 
a reduction in the staffs of embassies and 
legations the world around also is in 
prospect. Ambassadors and attachés are 
to be expected to pay more attention to 
the hard work of their jobs and less to the 
plushy life that accompanies them. 

It remains, however, an open question 
as to how far Mr. Dulles can go in 





—Wide World 


McKAY FOR INTERIOR 


streamlining the Department and the 
diplomatic corps before he runs into 
hard, unyielding echelons of men whose 
jobs are safeguarded by Civil Service or 
by the fact that they are career men in 
the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Dulles also plans a close look at 
the members of the U.S. staff at United 
Nations. There have been charges of 
Communism and’ incompetence among 
them. Another field for the stiff Dulles 
broom also is expected to be the staff, 
abroad, of the Mutual Security Agency. 
Some firings—a money-saving reduction 
of personnel—are expected there also. 

New blood. Dulles has compiled a 
list of new men who he thinks would be 
helpful in the Department. For the most 
part they are businesmen, usually young, 
who have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of international questions. General 
Eisenhower also has a list of men who 
impressed him in the course of his cam- 
paigning and some of these may go to 
State also. 

But, in particular, Mr. Dulles wants a 
strong Under Secretary to whom he may 
delegate most of the vast administrative 
detail, and so leave himself free to study 
the big questions. The Dulles deputies 
are to be chosen in consultation between 
General Eisenhower and the Secretary- 
designate, with Mr. Dulles given every 
latitude to select those who he thinks 
would fit in best. 

Mr. Dulles hopes this can be done 
soon, so that his upper-echelon assistants 
may be thinking, conferring and pre- 
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ing themselves for their new tasks. 
\eanwhile, he is welcome to any in- 
formation he may ask of the State De- 
partment. Dulles and Secretary Dean 
¢, Acheson, although men of rather dif- 
ferent temperaments, are old friends, 
who get along readily together. 

Career rtran. As much as most men 
in the Foreign Service, or more, per- 
haps, Mr. Dulles has been a career man 
in international affairs. Foreign policy 
has been a lifelong study. As far back as 
1907, he took time out from school to 
grve as secretary to a delegate to the 
Hague Peace Conference. And his in- 
terest never has waned. 

For years, this career has pointed him 














toward the job he is to undertake in the 
Risenhower Administration. It is a job he 
long has wanted—and would have had if 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey had been 
dected President in 1948, or, possibly, 
in 1944. He has been Dewey’s top ad- 
yiser on foreign matters throughout the 
Governor's public career. 

So he was supported for the State De- 
partment job by Governor Dewey, who 
isa power in the Eisenhower camp. To 
this was added the endorsement of Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft. Mr. Dulles grew to 
know Mr. Taft well in the course of a 
brief appointive career in the Senate. 
They do not always agree on foreign 
affairs, but it is notable that, at the Re- 
publican Convention last July, Mr. Dulles 
was the choice of Senator Taft as well as 
of General Eisenhower to devise a 
foreign-policy platform declaration. He 
wrote one on which agreement was 
readily reached. 

Mr. Dulles is a lawyer, for years senior 
member of the strongly established Wall 
Street firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. 
His career, however, has been in interna- 
tional law. After graduation from Prince- 
ton he went to the Sorbonne in Paris 
for a year’s study of law before going on 
to George Washington University for a 
law degree. 
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In the firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
domestic corporate matters were left to 
the others. Mr. Dulles’s practice dealt 
with the larger problems of international 
finance, currencies, foreign: claims, big 
cases involving two or more nations. So 
his business life and his greatest private 
interest coincided. 

In 1945, President Roosevelt, recog- 
nizing Dewey’s status as leader of the 
Republican Party, made Dulles a dele- 
gate to the San Francisco Conference 
at which the United Nations was born. 
There, he and the late Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg became close friends. To- 
gether they helped work out and sup- 
ported the bipartisan foreign policy that 
prevailed for many months. 

Mr. Dulles’s co-operative attitude car- 
ried him—at Senator Vandenberg’s 
prompting—into the inner circle of the 
State Department as an adviser on many 
matters. In 1945, 1947, 1949, he at- 
tended meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to help Secretaries 
Byrnes, Marshall and Acheson in the slow 
process of hardening the U.S. attitude 
toward Russia. 

When a Senate vacancy developed in 
1949, Governor Dewey named Mr. Dul- 
les to the post. A few months later, he 
undertook, at the age ‘of 61, to run for 
the seat, the first time he ever had stood 
for office. He was beaten by Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman after a hammer-and- 
tongs campaign. Then Mr. Dulles be- 
came a State Department consultant. 

Many consider Mr. Dulles’s over- 
shadowing accomplishment to be the 
formulation of the Peace Treaty with 
Japan. President Truman somewhat re- 
luctantly gave him the assignment be- 
cause he seemed the man best equipped 
to deal with the subject. After tortuous 
negotiations that involved many nations, 
Mr. Dulles came up with a Treaty that 
now is law. 

All these activities have made Mr. 
Dulles well known and highly respected 
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by the statesmen of the non-Commu- 
nist world. This includes the leaders of 
Great Britain, despite criticisms of the 
Japanese Treaty in the British press. It 
also has enabled Mr. Dulles to make 
shrewd estimates of the capabilities and 
tendencies of the statesmen of other 
lands. 

Mr. Dulles is restrained and quiet. 
There is about him always an air of im- 
perturbable calm. Habitually he wears 
a solemn, even lugubrious, expression, 
which frequently is broken by a broad 
grin. In New York, he lives in a hand- 
some remodeled old house, surrounded 
by exquisite Chinese and Japanese 
works of art. He has a closely knit family 
life. 

The job. But he now is to take on a 
job that is all-absorbing in itself, will 
leave little time for anything else. It has 
been called, next to the Presidency, 
the most burdensome post in the United © 
States. Mr. Dulles himself has listed 20 
duties the Secretary of State must per- 
form—and only one of these is making 
foreign policy. The selection of Mr. 
Dulles for this position obviously has 
impressed many people who now are 
waiting hopefully for results that they 
complain have not been forthcoming 
under the Truman Administration. 


Mr. Wilson, 62, a man accustomed 
to large operations and big figures, will 
find both awaiting him at the Pentagon. 
As president of General Motors Corp., 
he has been known as a cost-conscious 
executive. As Secretary of Defense, he 
will find plenty of costs to trim. 

At GM, he has headed the world’s 
biggest corporation, spread through 


many lands, with a total of a half mil- 
lion employes. Last year, General Motors 
did 7.5 billion dollars’ worth of business, 
showed a net profit of 506 million dol- 
lars. (The year before that, the profit 
was a record 834 million. ) 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ALL ABOUT THE H-BOMB 


Here is the real story of the big 
explosion at Eniwetok: 

U. S. now has the secret of the 
H-bomb, but H-bombs are not to 
be turned out overnight. Full pro- 
duction may be years away. 

What will a_ full-fledged 
H-bomb do? Can it set the world 
on fire, wipe out nations, end 
wars almost before they start? 

Answers to these and many 
other questions are given here. 
They are answers provided by 
scientists who should know. 


Just what was exploded at Eniwetok 
on November 1? 

It was the most powerful bomb yet 
developed. Basically, the experimental 
bomb was an atom bomb like the ones 
used against Japan, but “souped up” for 
greater explosive force. It apparently 
contained small amounts of the hydrogen 
that will be used in full-scale hydrogen 
bombs later on. 

Why was that explosion very impor- 
tant? 

It showed that U.S. now has the 
“secret” of the H-bomb. The uranium- 
hydrogen explosion, apparently tried suc- 
cessfully at Eniwetok, was a kind of 
“Model T” version of the superbomb 
that scientists are striving for. It was the 
big hurdle. 

Does this mean that a hydrogen bomb 
soon will be available for use in war? 

No. Actual production of hydrogen 
bombs, even with the basic formula 
worked out, may be years off. The huge 
plant required to produce the proper 
tvpes of hydrogen in quantity, for one 
thing, still is under construction and 
will not be completed until next year. 

Is the H-bomb something far different 
from the A-bomb? 

In theory, yes. But, in use, it will 
give just the same results on a bigger 
scale. The H-bomb will contain a regu- 
lar atom bomb as its trigger, the heat 
from that explosion turning the hydrogen 
into helium, and creating an even big- 
ger explosion from energy given off in 
the process. 

What, from a practical point of view, 
is the difference? 

Only the size of the explosion. Both 
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Power—Destruction—Uses—Output—Limits 


bombs will create radioactive rays, a 
searing heat and a tremendous blast 
pressure. But where there is a definite 
limit to the power of a regular A-bomb, 
there is no theoretical limit to the size 
and power of an H-bomb. 

Reports had it that the island on which 
the explosion occurred actually burned 
up and disappeared. Could one of these 
bombs set the world on fire? 

Definitely not. The island lost its trees 


ATOMIC-ENERGY CHIEF GORDON DEAN 





gen—about a ton of it—to wreck nearly 
every building in New York and kj 
most of the population. 

Can one H-bomb destroy more than 
one city? 

No, not unless the cities adjoined each 
other. Apparently there is a_ practical 
limit to the size of the bomb. Even jf 
one could be made to destroy 1,000 
square miles, that is an area only 35 
miles long and 30 miles wide. 
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... the go-ahead signal came in January, 1950 


and foliage, but did not disappear. An 
H-bomb can sear a large city. It cannot 
set fire to the earth itself. 

Why build a weapon of this kind? 

Largely for its psychological effect. 
One H-bomb can wreck a city that 
might take a dozen A-bombs to destroy. 
Targets for such a bomb are few, the 
cost is high and the efficiency in de- 
stroying military targets in this way is 
low. But the idea is that the deterrent 
effect on Russia will be great, that the 
threat of retaliation by an H-bomb on 
Moscow will keep the Russians from 
touching off World War III. 

Could an H-bomb destroy, say, all of 
New York City? 

Yes, in theory anyway. A bomb could 
be built with enough processed hydro- 


Theoretically, could a superbomb 
wreck a whole State, like Connecticut? 

No. Even if the explosion were power- 
ful enough, the bomb could not be ex- 
ploded at an altitude high enough to 
reach hundreds of miles around _ the 
earth’s curved surface. That’s true, at 
least, at the present stage of aircraft 
and missile development. 

In peacetime, could H-bomb materials 
produce power, or have any other prac- 
tical use? 

Evidently not. There is no known 
way to slow down the hydrogen ex- 
plosion to give it a peacetime use, like 
that of uranium-type atomic energy. 

Won't the new bomb, if Russia gets it, 
upset most of this country’s civil-defense 
calculations? 
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Yes, definitely. Bomb shelters de- 
sed to protect against regular A-bombs 
yould be inadequate for the H-bomb in 
wany cases. Medical facilities planned 
or a Nagasaki-type attack would not 
iegin to suffice for an attack that would 
quse several times that number of cas- 
ylties. Dispersion of factories that would 
ie safe for an A-bomb attack might be 
jangerous for an H-bomb attack cover- 
ing a far larger area. 

‘Will air-raid shelters built to present 

ifications have to be strengthened? 

Probably. Unless they were built to 
provide more seéety than originally 
needed, these shelters could be dangerous 
in a blast several times as powerful as 
those planned for. 

Will “bomb-proof” structures built re- 
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LIFE IN AN H-BOMB PLANT—SECURITY .. . SECURITY. . 


the blast pressure and heat wave. In 
other words, the proportion of deaths 
from radioactivity probably will not be 
increased. 

Is there any other danger from the 
H-bomb? 

There is, if enough of them are ex- 
ploded. Each bomb will create a little 
radioactive gas, called Carbon 14, that 
will stay in the air indefinitely. After 
several hundred or several thousand 
bombs are exploded—no one knows how 
many—enough of this gas might possibly 
be created to sterilize the entire popula- 
tion of the world, in the opinion of U.S. 
atomic scientists. 

Could one H-bomb explosion cause 
sterility? 

Almost certainly not. If the individual 





at Los Alamos, N. Mex., where all atomic 
weapons now are assembled. 

Then what is the so-called Savannah 
River H-bomb plant, now being built? 

That’s a big 1.4-billion-dollar factory 
near Aiken, S. C., being built for the 
purpose of making the “heavy” hydrogen 
needed in the hydrogen bomb. It will 
furnish the main ingredients of the bomb, 
much as the atomic plant at Hanford, 
Wash., is turning out plutonium as a 
principal ingredient of present A-bombs. 

Can H-bombs be stored indefinitely, 
like A-bombs? 

No. There is a definite limit to the 
life of tritium, the triple-weight hydro- 
gen that is the most costly ingredient of 
future H-bombs. That lasts only 12 


years and, presumably, would have t 
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... anda probable cost of 25 million dollars per bomb 


cently be 
attack? 

Some of them will; others won't. An 
underground factory probably still is 
safe. But a reinforced-concrete building 
may not be able to stand the added pres- 
sure. To find out, new specifications will 
have to be worked out. 

As a practical matter, how big an area 
would be wrecked by an H-bomb? 

Size of the bomb is variable, so that 
each H-bomb probably would be de- 
signed specifically to destroy its particu- 
lar target. But the biggest possible bomb, 
in theory, could totally destroy a city 
the size of New York or Moscow. 

Will there be a bigger danger of radio- 
activity from an H-bomb explosion? 

Yes, but the biggest danger remains 


bomb-proof in an H-bomb 
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were far enough away to survive at all, 
the radioactivity he would absorb would 
not be enough to cause sterilization. 

Will the H-bomb cost more to produce 
than A-bombs are costing? 

Yes, a great deal more. It will cost 
from 2 to 4 billions just to get the needed 
plants built and in production. Each 
bomb then might cost about 25 million 
dollars, including the cost of its “trigger” 
bomb. Cost of A-bombs, of course, is 
secret, but many could be produced for 
that price, with atomic plants already 
built and operating on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. 

Just where will H-bombs actually be 
made? 

Probably at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s weapons production center 


be replaced in a shorter time for the 
bombs to work efficiently. 

Could the H-bomb be delivered by 
bombers that the U.S. now has in use? 

As far as its weight is concerned, yes. 
But no one is-sure yet just how bulky the 
bigger H-bombs will have to be. In 
general, a “small” H-bomb, many times 
as powerful as the biggest A-bomb, 
certainly can be carried by present U.S. 
bombers, but future bigger models may 
call for some redesigning of these planes 
if the bombs are to be flown to their 
targets. 

Could the new bomb be used against 
enemy armies in the Korean war? 

Not very efficiently. Chances are that 
the biggest bombs of the foreseeable 
future will be able to destroy about 
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AN ‘H-BOMB’ AS IT LOOKED TO ONE OBSERVER 
. .. just a “Model T” version of the superbomb 
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AN A-BOMB AS IT LOOKED TO THE CAMERA 
. .. one hydrogen bomb can do the work of a dozen of these 
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100 square miles, an area 10 miles long 
and 10 miles wide. Enemy armies jp 
Korea are spread over thousands of 
square miles, across a front about 140 
miles long and from 30 to 100 miles 
in depth. The target, in other words. 
would be too spread out for this tre. 
mendously expensive weapon to be 
used. 

Can a regular Geiger counter detect 
the type of radioactivity put out by an 
H-bomb explosion? 

Yes, the radioactivity to be expected 
is the same thing caused by an A-bomb 
explosion. There is just more of it. 

Will new types of first aid have to be 
learned? 

No. The injuries caused by hydrogen 
bombs will be the same type as those 
caused at Hiroshima—burns, cuts, radia- 
tion sickness, concussion and maiming 
from flying debris. The first-aid problem 
may even be simpler, with fewer sur- 
vivors. 

Is the H-bomb really something new? 

No, the idea was being worked on 
even before the A-bomb was tried. The 
Germans were working on one during 
the war, when they made their “heavy- 
water” experiments. The U.S. had a 
group of scientists looking into the prob- 
lem back in 1944. But the present 
American hydrogen-bomb project has 
been going on only since January, 1950, 
when President Truman ordered the 
scientists to go ahead. Gordon Dean, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is now carrying out the program. 

Is there reason to believe the Russians 
are working on one, too? 

Yes, there is. For one thing, Russia 
apparently learned all about early U.S. 
experiments and U.S. ideas from the 
British Communist, Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
who was in on the Los Alamos discus- 
sions of H-bomb principles. For another, 
the Russians have German scientists who 
were working on the same thing in war- 
time. The assumption is that they are 
giving top priority to H-bomb develop- 
ment. 

Will Russia really have an advantage 
over U.S. if both countries get the 
bomb? 

Russia would be able to use it more 
effectively than U.S., yes. Four times 
as many Americans live in very large 
cities than do Russians. U.S. actually 
would have only a half a dozen good 
targets to use its H-bombs on, where 
Russia can use it effectively on dozens of 
large American cities. 

Then does the bomb make World 
War III look like mass suicide? 

It points that way. But, at the same 
time, it increases the hope that no one 
will start another big war if both sides 
are sure of being devastated by H-bomb 
attacks. 
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: How a single keyboard gives you 
| double savings on accounting costs 











SAVE BY TOUCH-METHOD SPEED. Your account- 
ing records are posted faster because this simplified 
keyboard does not require the operator to look 
repeatedly from posting media to machine. 

All figure entries are made from only ten numeral 
keys. The rest of the figuring work is done auto- 
matically — without operator attention — producing 
completed and proved records. Also, many of your 
procedures can be simplified and kept flexible by use 


of full description from standard alphabet keys. Remington. Fearn 
ow €e 


Folder AB-423 shows you how to 
get more per accounting dollar 
and save valuable clerical time 


No obligation. Just phone 
us locally, or write to 
Management Controls Ref- 
erence Library, Room 
1460, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 

























SAVE ON TRAINING TIME. Any competent typist accountin 

can produce a fair day’s work the first day. No special g : 

training required. No premium salaries to pay. machines 
8 req P pay 


Employees already familiar with your office proce- 
dures can quickly learn to operate the Remington 
Rand accounting machine. 

Several different accounting jobs can be handled 
by same machine and operator—receivables with sales 
analysis, payables with purchase analysis, complete 
payrolls, general ledgers, etc. And you get each record 
designed to meet your special needs. 
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ARMING JAPAN—PROBLEM FOR IKE 


U.S. Urges 14 Divisions, Japan Thinks 10 Enough 


Eisenhower, on his trip to Ko- 
rea, will get a briefing on Ja- 
pan‘s new armed force. Here is 
what he will learn: 

Army has a good start. It is 
trained, equipped and partly 
paid for by the U. S. A Navy and 
an Air Force will be next. 

Japan, this time, is concerned 
with defense, not conquest. In a 
showdown with Russia, she can 
be a helpful ally of U. S. 


TOKYO 
Japanese shoppers gravely watched 
two regiments of soldiers march 


through Tokyo on a recent afternoon. 
The troops, clad in olive-drab jackets 
and trousers and armed with rifles, 
machine guns and bazookas, might 
easily have been taken for American 
GI’s on the march. 

Actually, the Japanese were getting 
their first glimpse of their new Army—an 
Army organized, trained and equipped 
by the U.S. to relieve American soldiers 
of the job of defending Japan and to 
redress the balance of military power in 
the Far East. A new Japanese Navy and 





JAPANESE FORCES LOOK MUCH LIKE Gl's 


By next spring 


tactical air arm to help defend these 
islands against attack also are in the 
cards. It’s a long step toward President- 
elect Eisenhower’s goal of using Asians 
to defend Asia against Communism. 
Only seven years after being defeated 
and disarmed, Japan is allied with the 
West and is set to regain her traditional 
role as a major power in the Orient. 
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WINTER WARFARE TRAINING AT HOKKAIDO 
Will Asians be able to defend Asia? 
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: 6 or 7 divisions 


Build-up of Japanese military strength 
has top priority in American strategic 
planning. It’s a multibillion-dollar under- 
taking, with the U.S. expected to shoul 
der much of the initial cost. 

This move is part of an American 
strategy aimed at deterring Communist 
China, backed by Russia, from new ag- 
gressions. The Republic of Korea’s Army, 
10 strong divisions now, is being built up 
toward 20. Chinese Nationalist forces on 
Formosa are being equipped and trained 
by the United States. American arms are 
being furnished to Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malaya and Burma to bolster local forces 
against Communist attacks. 

American strategic-air and naval forces, 
based on Okinawa, Guam, the Philippines 
and Japan, will continue as a mobile 
force. They are capable of attacking 
China’s railways and industrial centers 
and blockading the coast if the Chinese 
Communists move on Formosa, Indo- 
China or Burma. 

Japan’s role, as now planned, is to be 
defensive, designed to discourage Russia 
and China from trying to grab this group 
of industrially rich islands. 

Japan’s forces are to be rather mod- 
est, compared with the massive Army and 
Navy built.up in the 1920s and 1930s to 
conquer Asia. Allies of the U.S., particu- 
larly Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippines, as well as some high officers 
of the U.S. Navy, oppose creation of 
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forces capable of offensive operations on 
their own. 

Japan’s new Army has top priority 
in the rearmament program. It was started 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur as a police 
reserve in 1950 to replace American divi- 
sons that were rushed from Japan to 
Korea. Renamed the National Safety 
Corps, it now is being strengthened. 

Man power is being increased from 
75,000 to 110,000. That will permit an 
expansion from 4 divisions to 6 or 7 di- 
visions of 15,000 men each by next 
spring. The U.S. is urging Japan to add 











another 70,000 men by the end of 1953, 
bringing the combat strength up to 10 
divisions. The Japanese Government, 
however, says the country’s economy 
can't stand such fast expansion. 

So far, U. S. military headquarters here 
has provided the Japanese with light 
ams—rifles, machine guns, bazookas and 
mortars—for a 75,000-man force. Now 
the Japanese are getting their first con- 
signment of American heavy weapons— 
900 tanks and 210 howitzers. Gen. Mark 
Clark, U.S. commander here, reportedly 
is preparing to deliver an additional 200 
tanks and 150 artillery pieces, but the 
program has struck a snag. 

Under the occupation, U.S. Army au- 
thorities issued matériel to the Japanese. 
Now that the occupation has ended, U.S. 
congressional authority is needed to con- 
tinue this military-aid program. The next 
Congress will be asked to appropriate 
funds to continue arming the Japanese 
Army and to subsidize indirectly the re- 
vival of the Japanese munitions industry. 
Meanwhile, General Clark intends to 
“lend” the Japanese arms. 

This new Army is being patterned aft- 
er that of the U.S. rather than the old 
Japanese Army, as the result of lessons 
learned in World War II and in Korea. 
Where the old Army emphasized man 
power, with “banzai” attacks by waves of 
infantrymen as a standard tactic, the new 
Army emphasizes mobility and fire pow- 
er. Each new division will be a powerful 
combat team with as much fire power as 
possibly eight of the former divisions. 

Former Japanese officers are complain- 
ing that Japan can’t afford an American- 
type Army, and they resent the fact that 
160 American military advisers are train- 
ing the new Japanese soldiers. Ultimate 
strength of this Army is another subject 
of controversy. American military au- 
thorities want to have it expanded to 
300,000 men—14 to 16 divisions—by 
1955, while Japanese military experts in- 
sist that 10 mobile divisions are enough. 
They hold that Japan’s defense is essen- 
tially an air and naval job. 

Japan‘’s new Navy, called the Mari- 
time Guard Corps, is little more than a 
modest coast guard now, but it is to be 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When you Go Pullman, you don’t 
have to get in a big lather and rush 
away an hour or two early. Railroad 





When you take 4 trip 
take it easy 





stations are so convenient you can. 
usually do a full day’s work and still 
have time to make the train. 





in comfort and privacy as you travel. 
Then get between snow-white sheets 
and sleep! 


Slip into the lounge car and forget 
business! If you have any little jobs 
that need doing, you can do them 





less of the weather. Arrive downtown 
close to the business district ! 


You travel without a care. Arrive on 
dependable railroad schedules regard- 
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GO PULLMAN 


, . 
it’s easy on your family, COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


too, when you Go Pullman. 
They know Pullman is the 
safest way to travel. 
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When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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expanded. Present strength is 93 small 
patrol boats. The U.S. is preparing to 
lend 18 patrol frigates and 50 landing 
craft to build up this force, and the Jap- 
anese are increasing the strength to 7,590 
offcers and men. 

The Navy is to be expanded further as 
Japanese shipyards are given contracts 
to build warships. Plans are under study 
to construct three 30-knot destroyers. 

As now planned, the Navy is to have 
no offensive capabilities. No big battle- 
ships or aircraft carriers are contemplated. 
Emphasis is to be on high-speed ships 
capable of dealing with submarines. But 
Japan’s shipbuilding industry, one of the 
world’s biggest, still can turn out battle- 
ships and carriers. Some observers believe 
that, in the years ahead, Japan will try 
to break away from dependence on U. S. 
naval protection. 

A Japanese Air Force is about to be 
started, although. its exact nature is the 
subject of controversy among American 
officers as well as Japanese. An Army air 
arm now is being organized; its functions 
will be liaison, reconnaissance and artil- 
lery spotting. Initially it will have 120 
liaison planes. U.S. Air Force officers 
believe that this air arm actually is to be 
the nucleus of tactical air forces under 
the Army, and they don't like the idea. 

Japan’s primary need, according to this 
view, is an interceptor force of fast jets 
able to protect these islands against en- 
emy air attacks. A tactical air arm, these 
experts argue, is a luxury that Japan 
can't afford. At any rate, a strategic air 
arm of big bombers is not planned. In- 
stead, the U.S. will continue to base a 
strategic air force in Japan. 

Man power for Japan’s new and 
growing forces is abundant, on paper. 
The nation has about 7 million men of 
military age. Japanese officials believe, 
however, that it will be difficult to recruit 
voluntarily the number of men needed to 
bring the Army up to 200,000 or 300,000, 
plus the men needed for the Navy and 
Air Force. 

Command of the new forces is prov- 
ing to be a thorny question. To rearm as 
quickly as the U.S. wants, Japan must 
draw heavily on the 25,000 former Army 
officers and 6,000 former Navy officers. 
But few of them have lost their dreams of 
building an empire or their contempt for 
parliamentary government. 

On the other hand, to train a new 
corps of officers would take years. Under 
the circumstances, Japan must slow up 
rearmament or risk revival of militarism. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida is trying to 
handle this problem by going ahead with 
rearmament and using some professional! 
officers, while insisting on civilian con- 
trol. As head of the National Safety 
Board, he is the Japanese counterpart of 
the U.S. Secretary of Defense. 


————: 


American aid is counted on by the 
Japanese to finance rearmament. How 
much it will cost to build adequate de. 
fense forces is a matter of conjecture, Jn 
all, during the past year Japan has egy. 
marked 500 million dollars for defense, 
including part of the cost of maintaining 
American bases. That is 3.7 per cent of 
the national income, and Japanese ecop. 
omists maintain that this is about as much 
as the country can afford for defense, 

The basic supply of weapons and 
equipment is to be financed by America, 
Already, 150 to 200 million dollary 
worth of weapons, ammunition, vessels 
and equipment have been turned over — 
“on loan.” The U.S. Congress will be © 
asked next year to appropriate 400 to 500 
million dollars to help rearm Japan, 
Japanese officials say at least that much 
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CAMOUFLAGED MORTAR CREW 
They are no longer “‘policemen” 


will be needed every year for five years 
or more if Japan is to defend itself. 

Another big hurdle is the Japanese 
Constitution. General MacArthur insisted 
that it prohibit any kind of armed forces. 
Before full-scale rearmament can be 
undertaken, the Constitution must be 
amended. This would take at least six 
months, in view of the unstable political 
situation and the fact that many Japanese 
oppose rearmament. The Cabinet feels 
that now is not quite the time to start 
work on the amendment. 

Despite the opposition, the Govern- 
ment is going ahead with rearmament. 
Within two years the new Army should 
be able to take over Japan’s defense. It 
will take somewhat longer, depending 
on the amount of U.S. help, to build a 
Japanese Navy and Air Force adequate 
to take much of the load off the U.S. 
Navy and Air Force. 
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Here’s what they do “up front” 


before a United Air Lines take-off 





* ‘ i = HE 
1, LET'S SUPPOSE you've taken your seat on a DC-6 Mainliner. The 2. YOUR MAINLINER Captain receives permission from the Con- 
door has been closed at departure time, and you may wonder what’s 


trol Tower to taxi to the end of a runway, where he pauses for pre- 
. ° e +] bd . . . . o . . 
going on in the pilot’s compartment, The answer is a careful pro- flight checks. This time is allowed for in your schedule, along with 
cedure followed by Mainliner flight crews before every flight. 


se a 


extra minutes in case he must wait for a landing plane. 


3. BEFORE TAKE-OFF the First Officer, Flight Engineer and 
Captain perform a series of checks and inspections required by 
United Air Lines to make doubly sure of efficient operation. For 
example, you'll hear each of the engines being given a test run. 


4. ON THIS "CHECK-OFF" DEVICE a list of items passes in view 
and is checked off with a challenge-and-response system. For ex- 
ample, the Engineer challenges “Controls,” and the Captain, after 


testing, responds “Free.” And so on until every item is in readiness. 


Hawa 


* 





5. CLEARED FOR TAKE-OFF by the Control Tower, your Mainliner COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 
is quickly aloft. You may think that the thoroughness and precision 


: ; epi" AIR LINES 
of this take-off were unusual. Actually, they’re routine in every 
United flight—extra assurance of dependable travel for you. 


For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. © UAL 1952 ; 
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HCW 
beauty balanced with added roominess; for example, 


.. 


nearly eight cubic feet [| Slee If TALIM] more capacity 


4 ‘ | 
in the luggage compartment ... wider seats... plenty of leg room 
...more head room and you still have those famous Chair-Height seats. 


Actually, there are 75 new features in all! 
=. — 
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Wy. 
SIE balanced beauty with an all-new design that combines slip-stream smoothness 


«++ chrome that’s a tastefully integrated part of the design...and sparkling 





new exterior colors, including attractive two-tone combinations. 

















Now you can drive a car that’s balanced 
against roll, pitch and jounce .. . to give 
you the smoothest ride and the easiest 
handling you've ever known! New truly 
balanced suspension in the 1953 Plymouth 
produces almost gyroscopic stability on 
all kinds of roads. All-new truly balanced j a 
design gives you beauty, safe vision, ; : | SS y . \ me 
i and fort in what we believe ; é 





is the most efficient combination ever 
offered in the lowest-priced fleld! 


TIEN beauty balanced with better, 


safer vision—close-in and all-around. There’s a new one-piece 


windshield that’s curved like this — 


and not like this ‘ — 


~\ so you have an undistorted view 
of the road...a new quarter window that lets 
rear-seat passengers look sideward without 


leaning forward ...a larger rear window... 


169% more glass area in all! 


HON at your Plymouth dealer’s! 
by ieee SCA the new Plymouth right away! 


e SEEDS e 
TIEN beauty balanced with convenience and comfort... Wy] (? the new Plymouth soon! 


a new two-tone instrument panel with the glove compartment conveniently located 
in the center... luxurious upholstery with deeper, softer springing 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
and rich new fabrics...new trim materials, including Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials. 


vinyl door panels you can wash... all in pleasing, restful color schemes. 








Your Owswrearree Agent 


Van of Many |nteres 


VERSATILE MAN, your Home Insurance agent. He knows 
A insurance, sure—that’s his life’s work. But you may 
find that he’s also a prime mover in many important com- 
munity activities. It’s his nature to work with and for 
people. As a good insurance man, naturally he has a keen 
sense of responsibility, gets satisfaction from doing things 
for people. In short—he’s your good neighbor, 


An Independent 
Businessman, you 

property insurance agent has 
invested his money as well as 
his efforts in your community. 
He knows the problems of 
both businessman and home- 
owner and you can depend 

on this—he’s loyal to you 
and your town. 

















Like a Doctor, 

your insurance man 

has a 24 hour a day job. 

If you ever have a fire, 
accident or other insured 
loss, you'll find out how 
willing, understanding and 
downright essential he is. 


point to see him soon, 


* THE HOME *« 
CKawurence Conpany 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


_ Home and your Home Insurance agent form 
a team to serve you—combining the abilities 
of a great company with the friendliness, personal 
interest and service of your competent Home 
agent. He can help you get the most for your in- 
surance dollars. For your own sake, make it a 





A Real Safety Salesman, your insurance agent 

is interested in preventing trouble for you and your 
neighbors. That’s why so many Home agents are 
leaders in worthy community projects—volunteer 
jobs that pay off in progress. 


& 


in 1853 when The Home Insurance 
Company championed the American 
agency system— put its faith and its 
future on the character and capa- 
bility of agents everywhere. That 
trust was proved sound, 


(ess. vag, 1953 | The Iron Horse was a pony back 
ae e 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Britain, at the moment, is suf- 
fering from an outbreak of anti- 
Americanism. We aren’‘t behav- 
ing as the British think we should. 

There is distrust of Republican 
policies. There is fear that Ike, as 
President, may be less friendly 
than the Ike they knew. Korean 
wor, in British eyes, puts too 
much stress on Asia. 

Big pay of GI's in Britain is a 
further irritant. 





LONDON 

The British are increasingly annoyed 
by the United States. They do not 
relish the presence of high-paid U. S. 
troops quartered in Britain. They wor- 
ty about what Eisenhower is going to 
do as President. They do not like any 
part of the war in Korea and are an- 
noyed because the United States in- 
sists upon making a stand in Asia. 

In Britain there is continued question- 
ing of the capacity of the United States 
for leadership in the world. High officials 
are inclined to feel that the British, out 
of long experience, are the ones who 
are most capable of leading, yet find that 
their advice is not always accepted. 

Dwight Eisenhower is still honored in 
Britain as the man who did as much 
as any one person for Britain in World 
War II. But, now that Eisenhower is to be 
President of the United States, there is 
doubt about his intentions. 

Partly this is because Eisenhower is a 
Republican. Ever since the Harding Ad- 
ministration turned the U.S. away from 
Europe and toward isolationism, the 
British have thought the Republicans 
were isolationists. 

Since 1939, the British public has been 
advised by newspapers, radio, lectures 
and travelers to regard the Democratic 
Party of Roosevelt and Truman as friend- 
ly to Britain and the Republican Party 
as broadly critical. This skeptical feeling 
toward Republicans carries over to Eisen- 
hower, despite his personal popularity 
here. 

In the same way, the British people 
have been given a set of symbols, such as 
Taft, Dulles, MacArthur. These Repub- 
licans are pictured as hostile—dangerous 
to Britain’s future. British feeling toward 
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Eisenhower rises and falls as he keeps 
step with or parts company from these 
symbols. With John Foster Dulles as 
Secretary of State, Eisenhower’s stock 
in Britain is due to decline further. 

Korea, in British eyes, lacks any 
great urgency. Eisenhower's visit to Ko- 
rea is taken to mean that Americans are 
unduly preoccupied with victory on a 
remote and unimportant piece of real 
estate. 

Including Australian and Canadian 
forces, Britain’s contingent in Korea is 
only 30,000 men. British casualties are 
about one for every 25 American casual- 
ties. Extra cost of the Korean war to 
British taxpayers, according to Prime 
Minister Churchill’s estimate, is about 
$140,000 a day. 

Looking at these figures, many influ- 
ential Britons can’t see why the United 
States is so concerned about Korea, espe- 
cially if American emphasis on Korea 
means American neglect of Europe. 

There is some fear in London that 
Eisenhower, after visiting Korea, may 
call for a stepped-up campaign, even at 
the risk of all-out war with Communist 


“eat. of Darene . 
WARTIME ‘IKE’ WITH CHURCHILL 
Britons worry: Has he changed? 





WHAT BRITAIN IS DISTURBED ABOUT 


Thinks U.S. Rash in Korea, Gl’s Pesky in England 


China. To anything like this, British 
opinion is solidly opposed. 

What the British hope for in Korea is 
a negotiated truce. This is largely why 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secretary, 
is attending the United Nations meeting 
in New York. Failing a truce, the British 
favor shifting the fighting burden onto 
the shoulders of the South Koreans. While 
this shifting is going on, however, no 
additional British aid for Korea is to be 
expected. 

GI's in Britain are of more immediate 
concern to the average Briton than Korea. 
The GI’s who man the air bases in Britain 
have become “a problem.” They are the 
cause of conferences between British 
civil authorities and U.S. military of- 
ficials. Any incident involving a GI—such 
as a traffic accident, a brawl in a pub— 
gets a big play in many of the papers. 

Principal reason is that there are a lot 
of GI’s in Britain—about 45,000 of them, 
plus some 15,000 dependents. Four years 
ago, there were none here. Now there 
are 60,000 Americans scattered around 
30 bases and camps. 

Difference in pay is a big part of the 
problem. GI pay is about double that of 
the British soldier. This enables the 
Americans to outbid the British for their 
own drinks, their girls and their scarce 
housing. 

American comforts at the U.S. bases 
are envied by the British. Food for the 
GI's is more varied and more abundant 
than in most British homes. The thou- 
sands of American cars brought over by 
U.S. officers and enlisted men remind the 
British of how long they have to wait to 
buy a British car. The officers’ club that 
builds a $100,000 recreation lounge out 
of the profits from its bar gets talked 
about. 

It doesn’t take much, in this atmos- 
phere, for the GI’s to get their names in 
the papers. When U.S. Air Force police 
waved their side arms at a British civilian 
approaching an American general's plane, 
that incident easily made the headlines. 
When a British farmer was_ sternly 
handled for stumbling into a military 
maneuver, that story made a splash. 
Communist exploitation of incidents like 
these naturally makes them look worse 
than ‘they are. 

At the moment, though, the British are 
generally critical of their American ally— 
annoyed at the GI’s in Great Britain, un- 
easy about Eisenhower's plans and in- 
tentions. 
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More Court Trials for Taxpayers 
Wary Agents Passing Buck Over Disputes 


If you're in a dispute with Gov- 
ernment over taxes, you may 
have a long, costly road ahead. 

Tax agents shy away from 
give-and-take settlements, push 
tax disputes into court. Dockets 
are jammed. Cases back up. 

The system is in trouble. Sug- 
gested remedies: new attitude in 
tax offices, more judges, more 
Government lawyers, additional 
agencies to deal with taxes. 


A serious breakdown is threatened 
in the Government’s system of han- 
dling disputes with the taxpayer. 

These disputes, thousands of them, 
instead of being resolved in tax offices, 
are spilling over into the federal courts. 
Judges around the country find them- 
selves swamped with tax work. 

Tax cases, at the same time, are back- 
ing up in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Taxpayers who are at odds with the 
Bureau often have trouble getting final 
decisions on tax questions that involve 
anything beyond pure routine. 

Revenue agents have been made gun- 
shy by recent disclosures of fraud in tax 
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TAX COURT'S JUDGE KERN 
... they work nights and week ends 


offices. As a result, many agents hesi- 
tate to settle on the old give-and-take 
basis that has been part of the system 
over the years. Tax offices, fearful of 
criticism, shrink from doing anything 
that might appear to constitute a favor to 
the taxpayer. 

That is only the latest of many diffi- 





culties that, in recent years, have been 
loaded on the Government's tax ma. 
chinery. 

Tax law itself has grown vastly more 
complicated. The courts, as a result, have 
had more interpreting to do. Moreover. 
federal taxes, little by little, have reached 
out so that today they touch nearly every 
activity and nearly every person in the 
country. Rates have skyrocketed. Nobody 
has been surprised that the umber of 
tax lawsuits has increased steaciily. 

The burden of this increased load of 
litigation falls heavily on the Tax Court 
of the United States. That 16-member 
body, headed by Chief Judge John W, 
Kern, is the principal court for first 
hearing of tax cases. 

You get the picture of congested tax 
traffic in that court by examining the 
chart on this page. 

In the year that ended in mid-1952, 
about 7,000 new cases piled in on the 
Tax Court, a record number. This com- 
pares with 3,000 cases filed in the first 
year after World War II. 

Since early summer, the inflow has in- 
creased still further. During July, August 
and September, more than 2,200 new 
cases were filed with the Tax Court. 
That is half again as many as in the 
same three-month period of 1951. 

In mid-1946, there were 5,500 cases 

(Continued on page 40) 


How Business Crowds In on the Tax Court 








New Cases Per Year: 











Cases on the Docket: 


12,600 








1946 


Source: Tax Court of the U.S 
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Industries “on the move” 
need a cross-country benefit plan 





fiw COMPANIES that are building cross-country pipe- 
lines are not the only examples of business ‘‘on the 
move” these days. 

Many businesses are expanding by acquiring existing 
plants or by building new plants and establishing branches 
at new locations. Some are moving from one part of the 
country to another. A great number of companies are 
taking on jobs and projects far from headquarters. 


Any one of these conditions means more moving about 
by employees, more traveling for supervisory personnel. 


So if your firm is undergoing this kind of adjustment, 
you need a benefit plan administered by a company that 
can take care of your employees the way you expect 
them to be served—wherever they happen to be. 


The Travelers, long a pioneer in the Group insur- 
ance field, is such a company. 

Through 220 strategically located Claim offices, The 
Travelers handles Group Hospitalization, Surgical, 
Sickness, Accident, and Life insurance claims locally, 
pays them promptly with drafts on local banks. 

In setting up your benefit plan you can have the help 
of a Travelers Group man. He is familiar with your in- 
dustry and with conditions across the country where 





plants, branches, or projects are located. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to arrange a meet- 
ing with a Travelers Group man. Let him show you 
how The Travelers can take the whole complicated 
business of organizing and administering a complete 
benefit plan off your shoulders. If you would like the 
name of the Travelers man nearest you, write us. 














YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


T he 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 




















Power performance is stepping up rapidly 
-in civilian as well as military use. And, as 
they have since World War I, the nation’s 
leading manufacturers look to Twin Disc 
for new and better ways to transmit the power, 
For example, American-Coleman, manu- 
facturer of the powerful 4-wheel drive Towing 
Vehicle pictured, found “the right answer” 
to the tough yet delicate job of moving 
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ai 400,000-pound bombers, huge troop carriers, 

+ Above: Twin gage air cargo haulers, in the combination of Twin 

— aa cut-off Disc Hydraulic Torque Converter with en- 
ad Below: The or = gine cut-off clutch and reverse gear unit. 

equipped arg" somber The pressure is on for greater production 
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applies the Production 
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HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 
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on the docket of that Court. By mid-195) 
the backlog was up to 9,500. In th 
year after that, it increased by 2,000, In 
the three months that began July ] 
1,100 more were added. ‘ 

On October 1, a count of the docket 
showed a backlog of 12,600 cases, wel 
over twice the number of just six years 
earlier. 

To date, the Tax Court has managed 
to avoid a real crises by spreading jt 
man power more thinly, by stepping up 
the number of cases per judge, by hold. 
ing hearings on week ends and in eye. 
ning hours, and by tighter traveling 
schedules between hearings at various 
places around the country. 

But, as time goes on, the volume of 
tax litigation to fall on the Tax Cour 
and other federal courts is likely to grow 
heavier, not lighter. 

For example, the excess-profits tax that 
became law at the beginning of 195] js 
almost sure to produce a siege of lav. 
suits. At the end of World War II, Con. 
gress enacted provisions for refunds of 
excess-profits taxes in cases of hardship, 
The Tax Court has disposed of 1,000 
cases under those provisions, and nearly 
1,000 remain on the docket. Before the 
Court has had time to dispose of all those 
claims, there probably will be similar 
provisions in the law for relief from the 
latest excess-profits tax. 

That is just one thing that promises 
more headaches for the federal courts 
in years to come. 

As for taxpayers, they face the pos. 
sibility of longer delays in getting final 
decisions on tax questions, unless some 
solution is found to the problem of han- 
dling tax disputes. 

As it is, tax cases often take years to 
run the whole administrative and judicial 
process, 

A dispute may kick around the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in field offices and 
later in Washington headquarters, for a 
period of months before the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue makes his deci- 
sion. 

If the taxpayer loses in the Bureau, his 
next step is the Tax Court, a federal dis- 
trict court, or the U.S. Court of Claims. 
There, again, he faces time-consuming 
processes. 

In the Tax Court, which is the one 
most frequently used by taxpayers, it 
takes anywhere from one to two years to 
get a decision. That’s from the time when 
the case is filed in the Court. 

From an unfavorable decision in the 
Tax Court, the taxpayer can appeal to 
a circuit court and finally to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Those tribunals, too, have 
heavy dockets, and the taxpayer must 
figure on further delays. 

To go all the way through the judicial 
mill, beginning with the Tax Court and 
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ending with the Supreme Court, usually 
takes three to five years, sometimes con- 
dderably longer. 

The route is costly, both in time and 
inmoney. The filing fee for a case in the 
Tax Court is only $10, but attorney fees 
and accountant fees can run into big 
figures. 

Small taxpayers can, and sometimes 
do, argue their own cases in court, with- 
out the help of lawyers. As a rule, a man 
who is not unusually well informed 
on tax law finds himself at a consider- 
able disadvantage when he comes up 
against Government lawyers on the other 
side. 

What to do about all these problems 
of the tax system is a question that gets 
increasing attention from lawyers and 
federal officials. Various suggestions have 
been made. 

One is to settle more disputes in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, leaving 
fewer to be decided by the courts. 

Tax agents are urged to change their 
attitude, to take responsibility in tax 
settlements once more. 

In defense of the-Bureau, some lawyers 
contend it is understaffed. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue itself often delays 
cases in the courts, explaining that its 
legal man power is tied up, or has not 
had an opportunity to prepare for 
hearings. 

More judges to handle tax cases are 
urged. There have been, suggestions to 
add two, three or four judges to the Tax 
Court. The point is made that this Court 
has the same number of judges and the 
same staff personnel it had when its 
work load was only a fraction of what is 
stacked up now. 

Also, it has been suggested that several 
commissioners be appointed to hold some 
of the Tax Court’s hearings around the 
country. The 16 judges, traveling singly, 
hold hearings in 50 cities. The Court now 
has two commissioners to help on that 
part of the job. 

A better retirement system for Tax 
Court judges has been urged by many. 
Of the present 16 judges, two are 77 
years old and one is 73. Two others are 
reported to be in bad health. 

New agencies are proposed. One 
would be set up specifically to handle 
the claims of small taxpayers. Others 
would take cases involving excess-profits 
refunds and disputes growing out of 
contract renegotiation. Those cases now 
constitute a considerable part of the 
burden of the Tax Court. 

Treatment wanted is some way to 
grease the wheels of a machine that, in 
years ahead, is likely to be called upon 
to pull an increasing load of tax disputes 
and litigation. The difficulties, even now, 
are serious. Without attention, the ma- 
chine could eventually break down. 
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—because of AMPCO METAL 


... the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail - 


Berore a beer can become popular, it must 
have a taste-pleasing flavor, distinctive bouquet. 

That’s why the brewing of beer is an art. But 
it is art on a production basis. It calls for pre- 
cise control—control that preserves the artistry 
of the brewmaster’s skill, barrel after barrel. 

To keep the bouquet — the flavor of the 
product the same day in and day out, many 
breweries use Ampco Metal. They use Ampco 
Metal valves, pipe, Ampco designed centrifugal 
pumps. They use Ampco Metal in lauter tubs, 
pasteurizers, bottling machines — wherever 
there’s excessive wear, corrosion, pitting, im- 
pact, vibration, or fatigue. They know that 
Ampco Metal makes good where other metals 
fail, helps maintain steady production, won't 
impair the taste of the product. 

These are important properties of Ampco 
Metal: High resistance to corrosion. High ten- 
sile, High physicals at extreme temperatures. 
High strength-to-weight ratio. High impact 
and fatigue values. High resistance to wear 
from erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pitting. High 
compressive strength. 

That’s why you find Ampco Metal used 
throughout industry. Perhaps it can help you, 
too, with sheet, plate, bars, sand or centrifugal 
castings, Pipe, ttings, tubes, fasteners, weld- 
ing electrodes — almost any form you want. 


Write for details. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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WAR SECRETS, BY ADMIRAL KING 


Ike’s Selection—China ‘Sell-Out’—Trouble With Stalin 


Nm Dee OREN SN 


Here’s the story of how Ike got his big war 
job that’s ending in the White House. 

Here's the story, too, of how Roosevelt 
reneged on a promise to China; another on the 
time Churchill bawled out Stalin, and one on 
the placing of blame for Pearl Harbor. The 
atom-bomb “‘mistake” gets an airing. 


IKE’S BIG CHANCE — 
MARSHALL’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


Here, from the inside, is the story of how 
Ike was given the command—and 
fame—that led to the Presidency. 
“Marshall and King . . . that evening 

[Nov. 20, 1943] were both happy to 

accept General Eisenhower's invitation 

to dine with him and spend the night 
at his little cottage at La Marsa, near 

Carthage . . . They ate and drank rela- 

tively little, and talked a great deal, 

chiefly about the command of the forth- 
coming invasion of Europe—operation 

OVERLORD. The choice of the Supreme 

Allied Commander had still not been 

made... 

“At the Quebec Conference the Prime 
Minister had agreed that the supreme 
command of OVERLORD should go to 
an American . . . The President and the 
Prime Minister had discussed the matter 
repeatedly, and both seemingly favored 
Marshall for the command. King felt 
that Marshall too wanted it, although he 
never said so. 

“Nevertheless King felt strongly that 
Marshall was indispensable as a mem- 
ber of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and could not be spared, however 
desirable he might be as Supreme Com- 
mander . . . Meanwhile Leahy and 
Arnold [Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to the President, and Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, Commander of the 
Army Air Forces] had independently 
reached the same conclusion, and they 
and King had gone separately to the 
Citadel and told the President their 
views, which were essentially the same 
—that Marshall could not be spared from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“After dinner at Carthage, King 
brought up the subject in conversation, 
and gave Eisenhower his views about 
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the top commander for OVERLORD. 
He said . . . that the time had come, in 
his view, for the President and the Allies 
to decide upon their man. He told 
Eisenhower . . . how he had told the 
President why Marshall should not have 
the command. During this explanation 
Marshall remained completely silent and, 
according to Eisenhower's published 
recollections, naturally seemed some- 
what embarrassed. King definitely told 
Eisenhower that he was the proper man 
to become Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces on the continent of Europe, 
particularly in France and in Germany, 
although the President had _ tentatively 
decided to give the command to Mar- 
shall. King, dreading the consequences 
of Marshall’s withdrawal from the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff, said that 





The stories are told in the book ‘Fleet Ad- 
miral King,’ a naval record of the war. 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, as Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, and one 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, attended all major 
conferences of World War Il. 

Some historic incidents follow. 


[he] . . . intended to renew his argu. 
ments to the President .. . 

“Before leaving Cairo, the President 
made the momentous decision regarding 
the supreme command for operation 
OVERLORD. Concluding in the end 
that Marshall could not be spared from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he designated 
Eisenhower in his place.” 


WHERE ROOSEVELT 
BACKED DOWN 
All during the war, Churchill opposed 
Allied land attacks to help Chiang Kai- 
shek. Did this Speed China‘s fall to 
Communism? Here is the Far East 
story. , 
“ ..At the White House, on the 14th 
[May, 1943], the India-Burma-China 


(Continued on page 44) 





. .. the Admiral spoke up for the General 





—United Press 
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Our new product is Ultrafine—a thermal and 
acoustical insulation of extremely fine, blown glass 
fibers. 

It’s fireproof, ageless, resilient, rotproof, and 
won‘t absorb moisture or odors. 

And the nice thing is that you can now get it 
in any form that lends itself best to your operation— 


@ die cut, faced or plain, ready to apply in 
O.E.M. equipment. (You save on shipping, 
storing, handling, fabricating and applying.) 

@ in blanketlike rolls in widths of 18” to 72”, 
plain or with a choice of 5 facings (some 
vapor barriers). 

@ by the carload from the factory, or “by the 
yard” from Gustin-Bacon distributors in 68 
cities. 

Delivery service? You name it. Over half a 
million square feet of manufacturing plant and 
Gustin-Bacon’s 54-year reputation for service to 
American industry are your assurance of delivery 
when and where you need Ultrafine. 

We can save you time and money. If you 
make any product that requires insulation, write for 
full details—the sooner the better! 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 
216 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri 


New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia e San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Houston @ Tulsa @ Fort Worth e@ Detroit 
Keeping pace with the Nation’s industrial requirements through research and development—since 1898. 











Look quickly ... it’s a COUGAR! 


You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s new 
GRUMMAN COUGAR in flight. Notice the plum- 
ing vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned from 
auxiliary wing tanks. Cougar pilots dump extra 
fuel as a safety factor prior to engaging in com- 
bat and before returning to their base. A swept- 
wing successor to the battle-proved PANTHER, 
this powerful turbo-jet fighter is now moving 
off production lines to active operation with 
the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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theater came under further discussion 
and the President indicated that some. 
thing must be done in 1943. . . Stilwell 
[Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell] who, 
with Chennault, [Maj. Gen. Claire |, 
Chennault] was also present at the cop. 
ference . . . reported that Chiang Kaj. 
shek had been concerned in the mak 
ing of the ANAKIM plan for a large. 
scale offensive in Burma, and expected it 
to be carried out. Mr. Churchill replied 
that he was not prepared to undertake 
something foolish purely in order to pla 
cate the Chinese .. . 

“On the return to Cairo from the EU- 
REKA [Teheran] Conference, the Com. 
bined Chiefs of Staff spent from 3 to 6 
December [1943] completing the work 
of the SEXTANT [Cairo] Conterence 
. . . Chiang Kai-shek had left Cairo un 
der the impression that operation BUG 


ternational 


CHIANG AND ROOSEVELT 
...Mr. Churchill stepped in 


CANEER [amphibious attack on Anda- 
man Islands] was to be carried out, but 
since that time . . . the Soviet Union had 
declared itself ready to go to war with 
Japan immediately after the collapse of 
Germany . . . The Prime Minister felt 
that, in view of Stalin’s promise, the op- 
erations in the Southeast Asia command 
had lost a good deal of their value... 

“Mr. Churchill always seemed to be 
rather cool toward the Chinese, and to- 
ward operations in northeastern Burma, 
but the agreement had been made, 
while Chiang Kai-shek was still in Cairo, 
that operations in Burma were to be un- 
dertaken. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill 
did not like the agreement, and kept on 
hammering at the President, who was 
getting a little tired, until Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed rather inclined to agree with 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Aircraft Insulation 


Automotive Insulation — 


L:0-+¢ tiber-Glass improves 


Electrical Insulation 


almost any product picture 


Libbey -Owens:Ford’s 50 years of glass-making experience 
has given L-O-F Fiber-Glass high acceptance in many industries 


Focus sharply on your product, and chances 
are you'll find that L*O-F Fiber-Glass fits into 
your picture. 

That applies whether you make automo- 
biles, refrigeration equipment, electric motors, 
reinforced plastics, paper or dozens of other 
products using Fiber-Glass yarns or strands. 

L:O-F Super’Fine Fiber-Glass offers out- 
standing thermal and sound-insulating prop- 
erties. It is lightweight, fire-resistant, does 
not mildew or rot, and resists moisture. The 
experience of L-O-F in serving manufactur- 





ing and fabricating industries helps in serving 
you—the right package, right schedules and 
right quality. 

Top-quality L-O-F Fiber-Glass is available 
now in the form of insulating blankets, tex- 
tile yarns or as reinforcements for paper and 
plastics. Why not find out how you can im- 
prove your products as many other manufac- 
turers have. Contact the nearest L-O-F office 
(district offices in 26 major cities), or Libbey- 
Owens’Ford, Dept. F-G 1112, Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 
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ams .» + After . . . Churchill had presse ee 

is points, Leahy and Arnold came to Bhat 
concur . . . In the end [Marshall] aky | tl 

agreed, but King . . . would not give ay io 
inch, because he knew that the Chinese me , 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek, would feg| Y 
that they had been sold out . . . Late ies 
in the afternoon of 6 December, Mr Secre 
Roosevelt informed the Joint Chiefs of a 
Staff that he had, with reluctance, gop. mer 

cluded to abandon the Andaman |. § . 
lands operation . . . ar 
“This broken promise to China, whic eo 
greatly distressed King, was the one jp. 9 
stance during the war in which he fe a 
that the President had gone against the cros: 

advice of his Joint Chiefs of Staff. Hind. had 
sight is futile, but in the light of subse. edu 
quent events it is permissible to specu. § io t 
late as to what might have occurred jp for | 
postwar years had the promise to the § ther 
was 
shal 
= ing, 

the 
Cros 
GROWING UP WITH A GIANT of @ 
Based on 126 years of steel craftsmanship, Co 
the Alan Wood Steel Company spans the 
rise of the American steel industry. Right in 
its own mills, Alan Wood has seen the shift j 
from antiquated anvils and shears to a fully Sti 
integrated steel plant. The amazing change in of 
Alan Wood’s processes and products reflect y 
the whole industry’s towering growth. of 
When founder James Wood first set up his ‘Me 2 a \ Pre 
forges, he turned out little besides plain bar Ty att 
and slab steel. That was what his customers h we n i, the 
wanted. Today, industry demands scores of fie ' vi \ kil 
different steels. And Alan Wood meets the NK) Dept. of Defense we 
challenge with a constantly increasing empha- ‘af Ayn : (i; . THE ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR he 
sis on steel specialities. ““Permaclad”, a new H ‘ in Was the Army to blame? th 
type of stainless clad steel, “‘Algrip’’, a non- fo 
skid floorplate—each was worked out by Chinese not been broken . . . For, after J & 


all, the commitment made to them in th 
the early stages of the Cairo Conference Ja 
was overturned because of the Russian of 
agreement to enter the war with § © 


Alan Wood to solve a specific industrial prob- 
lem. Now, both processing and research 
facilities are being further expanded—to 
tackle the new problems American produc- 


; : Japan...” he 
tion will present to the steel industry. he 
This is the Alan Wood way. It is the WHEN CHURCHILL al 
“reason why” Alan Wood will continue BAWLED OUT STALIN p! 
to grow. Would the Russians be able to plana § ~ 
beachhead invasion? This story, from h 

the angry Teheran Conference, shows 

ALAN wooD how Stalin underestimated the diffi- 
STEEL COMPANY at 


“The second plenary session, held on 
the afternoon of 29 November [1943, — ™ 
at Teheran], got to the gist of the dis — “ 
cussion . . . Stalin’s insistence upon 4 
decision concerning the command of 
OVERLORD, and his constant hammer § 
ing about the second front caused heated 


ESTABLISHED 1826 + 126th YEAR 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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discussion at one point In the 
meeting Mr. Churchill became so angry 
that he got to his feet and told Sta- 
in that he could not talk to him, or 
any other Britisher, in that manner, 
and proceeded to stump up and down 
the room for a few moments until Mr. 
fden [Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary] rose and spoke with him in a 
Jjow tone... 

“During this second meeting it be- 








came apparent that Stalin had no real 
understanding of the magnitude of op- 
erations that would be involved in 
crossing the English Channel. Seemingly 
he thought it would be very much like 
crossing a large river, which the Russians 
had done many times . . . In order to 
educate the company, Stalin proceeded 
to tell them of the Russian technique 
for crossing a river . . . What interested 
them most was numbers of men. 

“This somewhat inapropos discussion 
was brought back into focus by Mar- 
shall, who commented: 

“The difference between a river cross- 
ing, however wide, and a landing from 
the ocean is that the failure of a river 
qwssing is a reverse, while the failure 
of a landing operation is a catastrophe.” 


__ ATOM BOMB MISTAKE? 


Could the A-bomb have been saved, 
kept secret? Here is how sea power 
was strangling Japan into surrender. 
“President Truman gave Secretary 

Stimson the go-ahead signal for the use 

of the atomic bomb, and the Secretary 

approved detailed plans for its use, in- 
duding, among other targets, the cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki . The 

President in giving his approval for these 

attacks appeared to believe that many 

thousands of American troops would be 
killed in invading Japan, and in this he 
was entirely correct; but King felt, as 
he had pointed out many times, that 
the dilemma was an unnecessary one, 
for had we been willing to wait, the 
effective naval blockade would, in 
the course of time, have starved the 

Japanese into submission through lack 

of oil, rice, medicines, and other es- 

sential materials. The Army, however, 
with its underestimation of sea power, 
had insisted upon a direct invasion and 


an occupational conquest of Japan 
proper. King still believes this was 
wrong... 


“Never before in the history of war 
had there been a more convincing ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of sea power 
than when a well-armed, highly efficient 
and undefeated army of over a million 
men surrendered their homeland un- 
conditionally to the invader, without 
even token resistance. 

“True, the devastation already 
Wrought by past bombing, as well as 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


The Manassa Mauler came to his first 
ring glory when, on July 4, 1919, out- 


destroyed his gigantic opponent in three 
rounds and won the world’s heavyweight 
championship. Known as a fighter with 
an iron fist and an iron jaw, Dempsey 
could hit savagely with either hand, 
could take a punch better than most. 
With Jack, boxing was The Art of 
Offense. This made him the man who 
brought the million dollar gate to the 
sport, helped him hold the heavyweight 
crown for seven years. When the list of 
the world’s greatest fighters is com- 
pleted, you'll find the name of Jack 
Dempsey at the top! 


Another unusual record: 8 of America’s 10 
largest tobacco companies, 10 of the 12 
largest insurance companies and 15 of 
the largest 18 banks in eastern U. S. use 
the clean, crisp, distinctive paper that 
will give your office better-looking letter- 
heads or office forms... 





ATLANTIC BOND 


tastTean 


—<—“bytini! PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 
Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice’s selection of boxing’s 
all-time all-stars for every weight division, attractively illustrated and 
suitable for framing, and watch in January for Grantland Rice’s all- 
time all-star of bowling. 








Same Rating 


But what a difference! 


Both safety switches shown here have the same horse- 
power rating when used as disconnects on a.c. motor 
circuits. But the small switch on the left is the revolution- 
ary new Cutler-Hammer design, compact, space-saving, 
easy to handle, with new dependability of performance. 


Up until now safety switches have 
invariably been much larger than 
the motor control with which they 
have been used. This has created 
difficult installation problems. 
Even when space was available, 
their bulk and weight made mount- 
ing difficult; and the much larger 
size of the safety switch in such 
close relation to an associated con- 
trol enclosure has simply been all 
out of proportion to the latter. 
This detracted from the appearance 
of the complete installation. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering has 
ended all this as far as a.c. motors 
are concerned. The new and ex- 
clusively Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 
4110 line of Horsepower Rated 
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A.C. Motor-Circuit Safety Switches 
saves as much as 65% in size, and 
matches safety switch and motor 
control in size, convenience and 
dependability. These switches are 
available in ratings from 3 h.p. to 
30 h.p., 230 volts a.c. and from 7% 
h.p. to 50 h.p., 575 volts a.c. These 
switches have many features and 
have no substitutes even remotely 
comparable. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
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the terrible demonstration of power by 
the first atomic bombs, augured nothing 
less for the Japanese than total exting. 
tion, yet without sea power there would 
have been no possession of Saipan, Jwo 
Jima and Okinawa from which to launch 
these bombings . . . But of even greate; 
influence upon the minds of the highe; 
Japanese officials, who decided upon the 
surrender, was the knowledge tha 
United States sea power had irrevocabh 
cut the sea lanes for replenishment of 
materials and food essential to their 
daily lives . . . They must surrender 
starve.” 


MARSHALL'S SHARE 
IN PEARL HARBOR 


Sunk or damaged at Pearl Harbor: 8 ov 
of 8 battleships. Was, Marshall mog 
at fault for this defense failure? 

“, « . One consequence of Pearl Har 
bor . . . mystified King. He had fel 
that the Roberts Commission had not 
reached the heart of the matter, but had 
merely produced scapegoats to satisfy 
the popular demand for fixing the re 
sponsibility for the Pearl Harbor debacle. 
It had seemed to him that Admiral 
{Husband E.] Kimmel and_ General 
[Walter] Short [Navy and Army com- 
manders in Hawaii] had been sacrificed 
to political expediency, and that Admiral 
[Harold R.] Stark was now suffering 
the same fate. As Chief of Naval Op 
erations, Stark’s position in relation to 
the Pearl Harbor attack was less re 
sponsible than that of General Marshall 
as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

“By an arrangement of many year 
standing (approved by the Joint Board 
and by the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy), the Army was responsible for 
the land defenses of the Hawaiian Is 
lands, including the security of Pearl 
Harbor and ships in port there, just as it 
had always been, responsible for the de- 
fense of all United States harbors and 
ports. The failure of the Army, and 
especially of the Air Corps, to discharge 
their responsibilities was—to King’s dis- 
gust—carefully glossed over during the 
investigation. King has never been able 
to reconcile the difference in the Presi- 
dent’s treatment of Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall in regard to Peal 
Harbor. While General Marshall was 
allowed to remain in Washington as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Admiral 
Stark suffered a demotion in being sent 
to London .. .” 





Admiral King’s book, referring to him 
throughout in the third person, was 
written in collaboration with Commander 
Walter Muir Whitehill (USNR). It was 
published November 21 by W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York. 
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The “Rocket” Oldsmobile’s 












New Power Steering” makes 
driving so easy you can... 

















Above: New Oldsmobile Super “88” 4-Door Sedan. 
r Steering*, Oldsmobile features Hydra- 


‘ye*, (*optional at extra cost.) 


In addition to Powe 


Matic Super Drive*, and the new Autronic-E 


Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


Parking is actually a pleasure . . . in a “Rocket” 
Oldsmobile with Power Steering*! For it’s really 
remarkable ... the effortless way you can ease 


this big, beautiful car into perfect position at the “R 0 CHET M 


curb. That’s because Power Steering 


supplies nearly 80% of the effort every time you 
turn the wheel. It adds to your motoring safety, 
too—makes it easy to maneuver in tight traflic 


giv es you better control in any emergency. 





Try a demonstration. Discover how easily the 
wheels respond to the slightest touch. 


Make a date with Oldsmobile’s new Super **88”"! 
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pROVEN PERFORMANCE 


Only Gilfillan GCA Radar has been 
in operation by the CAA at United 
States civil airports since 1946.Only 
Gilfillan GCA is now in 24-hour op. 
eration at eleven major CAA airports. 


PROWEN PRODUCTION 


Gilfillan pioneered the first 22-ton 
GCA Radar, produced 100 duringthe 
first year, now produces a Gilfillan 
GCA every 48 hours.As of the begin. 
ning of this year, Gilfillan was the 
only company ‘‘on time’ in Radar 


production and deliveries. 


pyvEn SAFETY 


There have been more than three mil- 
lion Gilfillan GCA landings. There 
has never been a fatality due to Gil- 
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fillan GCA equipment failure. At 
U.S. Airports alone, CAA records 
credit Gilfillan GCA Radar with 77 
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aircraft ‘‘saves."’ 


PROVEN VALUE 


Civil and military records list hun- 
dreds of Gilfillan GCA “‘saves,”’ in- 
volving thousands of lives, millions 
of dollars of aircraft and cargo. Gil- 
fillan GCA increases air traffic con- 
trol efficiency, allows faster, safer 
all-weather take-offs and landings. 


pROWEN SUPERIORITY 


Gilfillan GCA was selected over all 
competitive landing systems by the 
USAF, USN, USMC, RCAF, RAAF 
and by France, Great Britain, Union 
of South Africa, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 

















LONDON....PARIS....TOKYO....NEW YORK. cece 








>> In London, as the British try to get used to idea of John Foster Dulles as 
U.S. Secretary of State in the Eisenhower Administration..... 

Winston Churchill remains relatively unconcerned. He expects to deal with 
the old, familiar Ike on a rather lofty plane, not with Ike's No. 2 man. 

But some Britons are more concerned, some vaguely troubled, a few a good 
deal upset. Career diplomats tend to dislike any change. The press, along 
with some businessmen, some Conservatives, while outwardly approving the choice 
of Dulles, are privately troubled. British Socialists are upset and angry. 

Few Britons know Dulles firsthand, but they've been indoctrinated by the 
press in recent years to suspect him of opposing Britain's best interests. 











>> When you round up a British bill of particulars on Dulles..... 

Left-wingers really go all out. Left-wing press is fond of taking a poke 
at Dulles, representing him as a kind of psSalm-singing hypocrite. 

Conservatives have decided he is very tough, maybe even ruthless. 

Career diplomats think Dulles too friendly to De Gaulle, also too keen for 
federated Europe, and claim he hoodwinked them on Japanese Treaty. 

British, in short, are unsure of Dulles, some even wondering if he will 
move against Russia with sabotage, guerrillas, dynamiters and parachutes. 








>> Paris is outwardly delighted at the|Dulles appointment, inwardly uneasy. 

Officially, on the surface, French diplomats and press recall that Dulles 
speaks French fluently, likes Europe, is a realist of long experience, and in 
addition is a friend of France where Germany is concerned. 

But privately: Many French leaders somehow have the idea Dulles is closer 
to Taft than to Eisenhower in point of view. They fear Dulles is preoccupied 
with Japan and Asia, leaving Europe in second priority. Above all he is blamed 
as the man who sold Ike that “roll-back" speech--the one about rolling back the 
Iron Curtain, liberating East Europe. French still shudder at that. 








>> And in Tokyo.....Influential Japanese like the Peace Treaty that Dulles got 
for Japan, don't like some Dulles ideas. Tokyo has misgivings, too. 

Feeling in Tokyo is that Dulles forced Japan to sign pact with Chiang as 
price of getting treaty ratified. Idea of pitting Asians against Asians, not a 
popular idea, is attributed to Dulles. Tied in with that is a fear that Dulles 
may press for large-scale. Japanese rearmament.....So Tokyo is apprehensive. 





>> At United Nations, argument over Korea at least makes these things clear: 
Allies show growing tendency to leave U.S. holding the bag in Korea. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


U.S. is in effect asked to appease Russia or risk being left isolated. 
U.S. is the one now under criticism as unyielding, preventing a truce. 
Russia is portrayed as the one probably willing to deal, the peacemaker. 





>> India's plan for Korean truce shows how Allies have put U.S. on the spot. 
At issue is how to handle prisoners of war after truce. U.S. is for 
letting prisoners choose where they want to go--back to Communist lands if they 
wish, staying in free world if they'd rather, as 38,000 have already voted. But 
the Communists insist that all prisoners be sent home, by force if necessary. 
India's solution is to turn problem over to a repatriation commission of 
four U.N. members--Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland. If these four 
get stuck, can't agree, let U.N. pick a fifth as umpire with deciding vote. 
Prisoners willing to go home would be sent on their way first. Assumption 
is this job could be cleaned up within 90 days after the truce took effect. 
Prisoners unwilling to go home would have to wait for their freedom. Their 
fate would be up to another U.N. commission, the one named later on to write a 
permanent peace for Korea, settle all the outstanding issues. 











>> But as the U.S. takes a long look at this Indian proposition..... 
Make-up of repatriation commission appears somewhat less than neutral, 
with two of the four members Communist states, satellites of Soviet Russia. 
Choice of umpire, to cast deciding vote, calls for agreement by U.S. and 
Russia on some U.N. member satisfactory to both. Outlook for agreement is poor. 
Freedom for those U.N. prisoners who don't want to go home is likely to be 
remote under India's plan. They might have to wait until U.N. agreed on all 
outstanding issues in Korea. They might spend their lives waiting. 





>> And on the main point.....U.S. has no assurance that India's plan, even if 
finally approved by Communists, will in fact add up to truce in Korea. 

Truce teams at Panmunjom couldn't get one in 16 months of negotiation. And 
while they did reach agreement on 60 items in the draft armistice, they failed 
on the 6lst--the prisoner issue. No one knows whether Moscow, even if ready 
now to settle this issue, will then insist on reopening the other 60. 








>> Question arises as to what these U.N. allies of the U.S. are up to. 

India is frank about wanting Communist China in U.N., along with truce. 

Britain may have this and other purposes in mind. 

France may see a Korean truce as meaning more U.S. aid for Indo-China. 

Allies, ganging up, appear to be pressing U.S. for complete revision of its 
policy in Asia--kick Nationalist China out of U.N., let Communist China in, let 
Communists have Formosa, try to force Peiping and Moscow apart. 

Effect of Allies’ maneuvers, however, is to isolate U.S., give rise to 
charge U.S. prefers war to peace, and in general play Russia's game. 





>> As U.S. officials sense what Moscow is up to in the U.N..... 

Soviet tactics involve an undercover campaign of encouraging nations like 
India to think a few face-saving concessions will get a truce. Object is to 
convince world that Russia really wants peace, U.S. really wants war. 

Soviet strategy is apparently aimed at punishing the U.N. for even trying 
to stop Soviet aggression in Korea, to keep U.N. from ever trying it again. 
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SERVING EVERYONE. 





AMERICA’S GREATEST 
BUSINESS GO-GETTER: 


Trucks have revolutionized 
American transportation. ..created 
new business, new jobs. Our modern 
production system...everything | 
we eat, wear and use depends 

on truck service 


@ Quick facts that are eye openers, not neces- 
sarily to shippers, but to the general public: 
Today trucks carry 75% of the total tonnage 
moved in America’s commerce. The trucking 
industry employs over 5% million workers— 
more than all other forms of transportation 
combined. More than 25,000 American 
communities depend solely upon trucks for 
freight service. 

In less than 25 years the trucking industry 
has revolutionized American transportation. 
Many businesses, maybe your own, could not 
operate a single day without truck service. 
Trucks go farther and more often to more 
places than any other transportation system. 
They link farm, factory and store and bring 
the products of all to the doorstep of every 
home. Practically everything everyone eats, 
wears and uses rides on a truck somewhere, 
sometime. 

Talk about your business go-getter, truck 
transportation is America’s champion! 








If they’ve got it...a truck brought it! ‘S Y AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 
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EISEN HOWER CABINET (Continued from page 25) 


But Mr. Wilson’s prospective domain 
at the Defense Department is even 
greater. Those working under him will 
number several million. And it’s all out- 
go—no profit. In the current fiscal year, 
49.8 billion dollars is being spent on the 
military establishment and military aid 
abroad. Next year, estimates are for an 
outlay of 52.4 billion. 

The figures measure the breadth of 
Mr. Wilson’s new job and its problem 
and challenge. General. Eisenhower has 
promised to “cut military expenditures 
without cutting military strength.” The 
redemption of that pledge is being turned 
over largely to Mr. Wilson, with his 
demonstrated administrative and budget- 
reducing skills. Ike, with his inside 
knowledge of the money-spending ways 
of the services, will help. But primarily 
the task is Mr. Wilson’s. 

And there are additional problems 
—how to keep the armed services bal- 
anced, how to continue the still-incom- 
plete process of integration and unifica- 
tion, how best to divide the defense 
dollar among three services—each de- 
manding the largest share. There also 
will be military decisions, and in these 
he probably must lean on the military 
man in the White House. 

Mr. Wilson, a pleasant tycoon of in- 
formal habits, expects to work easily 
and harmoniously with the President- 
elect. The two have, come in frequent 
contact and grown to know each other 
well in the period since Ike became 
President of Columbia University. 

After a boyhood in moderate circum- 
stances as the son of an Ohio school prin- 
cipal, Mr. Wilson learned to be an elec- 
trical engineer at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. For a number of years he 
worked for the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. designing its 
products, including the first automobile 
self-starter ever produced by the com- 
pany. 

Wilson’s work, both as engineer and 
executive, attracted attention, and in 
1919 he shifted over to General Motors 
as general manager of one of its sub- 
sidiaries, the Delco-Remy Co. Nine years 
later he was called to Detroit as a vice 
president, continued to climb the execu- 
tive ladder, and, when William S. 
Knudsen resigned to take charge of de- 
fense production in 1941, Mr. Wilson 
became GM’s president. 

He was just in time to supervise Gen- 
eral Motors’ defense and wartime produc- 
tion. In all, his company sold 12 billion 
dollars’ worth of armament and other 
equipment to the Government during the 
war and prewar rearmament periods. 
Then he directed the reconversion to 
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record peacetime production of automo- 
biles and other products for civilians. 

With the renewed rearmament drive 
of the “cold war,” Mr. Wilson has been 
advocating and building what he calls 
dual-purpose plants. This means factories 
that produce defense items in part and 
civilian items in part, and are capable 
of being converted with a minimum loss 
of time to total war or total civilian pro- 
duction as events dictate. 

In addition, he is an incurable optim- 
ist, especially where America’s . produc- 
tion potential is concerned. He has seen 
it at work and knows its possibilities. 
When, two years ago, many automobile 
executives, including some of his own 
vice presidents, were predicting a drop 
in automobile sales, Mr. Wilson took 
the other view. He foresaw the manufac- 
ture of 8 million cars and trucks, and the 
final count proved him right. 

Labor. In the course of his successful 
career, Mr. Wilson has run into some seri- 
ous difficulties with labor, and the unions 
are eyeing his designation as Defense 
Secretary somewhat suspiciously. He 
fought organized labor for years—then, 
yielding to what he considered the in- 
evitable, signed up. 

After a long strike in 1946, Mr. Wilson 
took a bold and pioneering step. He ne- 
gotiated with the United Automobile 
Workers a contract that was the first of 
its kind. This calls for automatic pay 
raises or decreases when the cost of liv- 
ing rises or falls by stipulated amounts. 
It also includes vacations and an auto- 
matic annual raise for increased output. 

Politically, Mr. Wilson always has 
listed himself as a Republican, but as 
Secretary-designate he is regarded as far 
from a political appointee. He is con- 
servatively inclined, takes an adverse 
view of price and wage controls. When 
the Government establishes such con- 
trols, he says, it puts the Government in 
the position of an umpire who insists on 
being a player, too. 

“The Government,” he adds, “should 
establish the rules of the game and there- 
after leave the individuals to work out 
their own problems in a free society.” 

Having headed the world’s biggest 
corporation, Mr. Wilson now is to take 
perhaps the world’s biggest pay cut. He 
received $566,200 in salary and bonus 
last year. In Washington his salary will 
be $22,500. He figures the cut at over 96 
per cent. Mr. Wilson plans to sever all 
business connections as soon as his nomi- 
nation to the new post is confirmed by 
the Senate. 

He has no illusions about the difficulty 
of the job ahead, plans to give the De- 
fense Secretary's office “the darnedest 


whirl it’s ever had.” And, he says, he 
wouldn't have taken such an assignment 
from anyone but General Eisenhower, 


Mr. Humphrey, a Cleveland big busi- 
nessman originally for Taft, now is to 
become General Eisenhower's Secretary 
of the Treasury. He brings to the post a 
conservative viewpoint and a knowledge 
of finance gained from firsthand ex. 
perience in the uses that business makes 
of money. 

Mr. Humphrey, unassuming, sharp- 
minded, tight-lipped and publicity-shy, 
is a lawyer who moved readily from the 
legal section of the M. A. Hanna Co., a 
large Great Lakes ore-shipping concern, 
into the management of that and other 
enterprises, dealing usually with their 
finances. 

He has participated in a large number 
of successful business ventures, including 
five in particular. His function has been 
to pull an organization together and set 
its finances in order. His colleagues con- 
sider him an extremely able administrator 
and businessman, who believes in putting 
money to use. 

In the Cabinet, his friends expect him 
to take a conservative line on taxes, inso- 
far as the Treasury rather than Congress 
makes tax policy. Like Joseph M. Dodge, 
who is to be Director of the Budget, Mr. 
Humphrey ~ will work for a_ balanced 
budget at the earliest possible time. 

He believes in flexible interest rates, 
low at times of recession or threatened 
recession to help industry, with increased 
rates when necessary to discourage in- 
flation. This, in Washington, has been a 
troubled question affecting the cost to the 
Government of refunding Government 
securities. It also is one that Mr. Hum- 
phrey will have to work out with the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

To permit a greater degree of flexi- 
bility, Mr. Humphrey may try to convert 
a portion of the nation’s vast short-term 
debt into long-term obligations. If that 
were done, there would be fewer of the 
recurrent maturities and refundings that 
are involved in the interest-rate question. 

Mr. Humphrey was born at Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., the son of a lawyer, took his 
A.B. and his law degree at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He went to the Hanna 
Co. in 1918 as its general attorney, and, 
11 years later, was its president. Hanna 
has big subsidiaries in iron ore, steel, 
coal and rayon. Mr. Humphrey has been 
prominent in the management of all. 

Negotiator. As chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., world’s 
biggest bituminous-coal producer, Mr. 
Humphrey sat across the table from John 
L. Lewis in 1947 and negotiated a new 
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How Charles E. Wilson Looks at a Big Job 


Charles E. Wilson, who is to become Secretary 
of Defense, gave some of his ideas on how that 
job should be run in an interview with U. S. News 
&-World Report published Dec. 30, 1949. The 
points Mr. Wilson made are these: 


Q When they decided to integrate the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, to save money and avoid dupli- 
cation, was this a parallel with your problem? 

A Only in part. Integration or centralization is 
usually not very effective if it merely results in 
combining purchasing departments, accounting de- 
partments and engineering departments. Such big- 
ger groups usually will not promote greater effi- 
ciency. 

The important thing is to clarify the policy, define 
the objectives and carefully review the activities. 
Efficiency is then obtained through co-ordination and 
the auditing of activities so that individual respon- 
sibility will be defined and individual efficiency and 
effectiveness improved. 

I am very hopeful that much progress will be 
made in improving the military effectiveness of our 
defense program and at the same time saving consid- 
erable money. In General Motors we would go about 
it by what we call co-ordinated policy and a decen- 


let someone go ahead and make that same mistake 
again. 

Q How would you describe yourself—as a co-or- 
dinator or a figurehead? 

A I think it would be as a co-ordinator as against 
the dictator point of view. I’m not particular about 
having my own way, if I’m wrong. I think I could 
state it another way, too. Since reasonable men in the 
presence of the facts don’t have too much trouble to 
reach an agreement or to arrive at the right decision 
for an activity, we start out by trying to get the facts 
about any problem that we have at hand. 

We try not to make up our minds too quickly 
about what we are going to do. So we do develop the 
facts, and everybody who can reasonably contribute 
has a chance to do so. We do not delay too long. If a 
house is on fire, I’ll turn the hose on right away— 
but, otherwise, we take a little time. That’s about 
as good a description as you can give. 

Q How do you manage as the chief executive of 
such a large business to keep in touch with what it is 
doing? 

A I suppose the answer is that I started out by 
doing just what came naturally tn the business 
world. It is true that the ability and capacity of in- 
dividual men have always tended to limit the ac- 
tivities in which they are engaged. That is why 


tralized administration. 


top? 





Q Have you controls that reach down from the 


A Well, we try to avoid making the same mistake 
twice. If we make a mistake in one place, we don’t 


effective business 
important. 

That is why a 
cribed as a man 
assistant’s face. 


who wears a worried look on his 


and industrial organization is so 


good executive is sometimes des- 








industry-wide contract. It gave the 
miners a shorter workday and an in- 
crease of $1.20 in their daily wage. 

- For this, Mr. Humphrey came under 
severe criticism. The settlement was at- 
tacked as inflationary, and in Congress 
as a violation of the Taft-Hartley law. 
But Mr. Humphrey defended it, as en- 
tirely justified, before a congressional 
committee. He also asserted the contract 
bucked the “trend toward Government 
dictation in industrial relations.” 

Mr. Humphrey has seen Government 
service before. In 1948, he went to Eu- 
rope as a close adviser to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, head of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration. He also has been a 
member of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Commerce Department. Its 
function is to keep Government advised 
of what business is thinking. 

Senator Taft and Mr. Humphrey have 
been close friends for many years. Hum- 
phrey worked hard for Taft’s nomina- 
tion, then fell in behind Ike. In Taft 
quarters, there is unconcealed glee at 
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the Humphrey selection. It was con- 
sidered likely that his name was on the 
list of Cabinet recommendations made 
to Ike by the Senator. 

On his record, Mr. Humphrey’s friends 
expect him to become one of the strong 
men of the new Administration. 


Mr. Brownell is to be the new clean- 
up man, assigned to rid Washington of 
the last traces of Democratic Adminis- 
tration scandals. It is to be his job to ful- 
fill Ike’s often-repeated promise about 
the “mess in Washington.” 

Republicans are convinced that numer- 
ous irregularities remain undisclosed. 
They are anxious for a further look at 
tax-fraud prosecutions and want to know 
what has been going on in the office of 
the Alien Property Custodian. Both lie 
within the Justice Department, which, as 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell will 
head. 

Congressional committees, under Re- 
publican leadership, will be poking into 
other departments and agencies. If law- 


breakers are found, it will be Mr. Brown- 
ell’s task to prosecute. He promises a 
brisk law enforcement and says he will 
retain J. Edgar Hoover as director of the 
FBI to help him. 

Lawyer. Mr. Brownell, a close adviser 
to General Eisenhower on all political 
matters, is a lawyer and political leader. 
Criminal prosecutions, however, lie out- 
side the field of Mr. Brownell’s usual 
practice. He has been general counsel 
of the American Hotel Association for 
years and has specialized and written 
about laws dealing with hotels and 
restaurants. 

The Brownell designation is an ac- 
knowledgment of the heavy debt that Ike 
owes to Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York and to Mr. Brownell himself. 
The Dewey group is credited with hav- 
ing accomplished the Eisenhower nomi- 
nation at Chicago. And, in that effort, 
Mr. Brownell had charge of the important 
and often delicate task of lining up 
delegates. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Kno ekout blows to the 


costly, tragic industrial accident men- 
ace are dealt daily by every Employers 
Mutuals Team, cooperating with our 
policyholder-owners. Lives are saved, 
production is improved, morale is boosted 
and, often, insurance costs are cut when 
the Employers Mutuals Team goes into 
action! Let us explain 


how you can benefit. 











The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
inition teeiniannibs of WAUS AU 


Offices in principal cities... Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group ~ BMPLOVERS = 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


a muTUALS - 
of WAUSAU 
) Fad 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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. . . Brownell was strategist 
for Ike’s campaign 


In the campaign, Brownell was chief 
strategist, the mastermind. As a former 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and manager of both the 
Dewey presidential campaigns, Mr, 
Brownell knew the party organization 
the country over, advised on issues to 
be stressed, people to be seen. The day 
after the election he took a desk at the 
Commodore Hotel Eisenhower Head. 
quarters, and has been helping Ike with 
his Cabinet appointments and other vital 
activities. 

He is an experienced politician. In 
that field he went to work more than 20 
years ago in the Manhattan precincts, 
became an election-district captain. One 
of the workers in his district was Thomas 
E. Dewey. The two formed a fast politi- 
cal alliance. Dewey managed two 
Brownell campaigns for the State Gen- 
eral Assembly, lost the first and won the 
second. Brownell served in the Assembly 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Manager. Later, Dewey became the 
candidate and Brownell the manager. 
The latter has directed or been highly 
active in the supervision of all the 
Dewey campaigns since that time- 
for Governor or for President. When 
Dewey went to Albany in 1942, Mr. 
Brownell went along as his intimate key 
adviser on everything from policy to 
patronage. 

Mr. Brownell is youthful in appear- 
ance, though growing bald. He is friend- 
ly and soft-spoken, was born in Nebraska, 
the son of a teacher at the State Univer- 
sity. The son was graduated from that 
institution, went on to Yale for his law 
degree, then settled down to law and 
politics in New York. For years he has 
been a member of the law firm of Lord, . 
Day and Lord. 

As Attorney General, he plans to 
separate himself entirely from that firm. 
He also plans to divorce himself from 
politics, which may prove considerably 
more difficult than leaving his law firm. 
His advice on political matters un- 
doubtedly will be sought many times. 

In addition to ferreting out corrup- 
tion, Mr. Brownell, as Attorney General, 
will have responsibility for enforcing 
the antitrust laws, always a_ contro- 
versial matter. Big suits are pending, 
including one that many consider an 
international . embarrassment to the 
United States against a group of big oil 
companies. 

Corruption and antitrust suits alike, 
Mr. Brownell has placed on his agenda 
for study between now and the inaugura- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FRANK CRUPI arrived at his 
present position of Quality 
Control Manager for Behr- 
Manning the know-how 
way. He has made many 
original improvements in 
the company’s coated abra- 
sives over the past 37 years. 


How precise can modern grinding be? 

So precise that in demonstration the newsprint can be 
ground from one side of a news page without-disturbing 
the paper itself or the newsprint on the other side. The 
printed surface is removed with a Behr-Manning coated 
abrasive drum cover. A roll, precision ground with Norton 
abrasive grinding wheels, holds the paper in exact position 
to a fraction of a “hair’s breadth” during the grinding 
process. 

Coated abrasives by Behr-Manning and grinding wheels 
and abrasives by Norton are performing grinding “mira- 
cles” vital to the performance of such products as jet 
planes, your automobile, your refrigerator and other home 
appliances. 

Many of today’s finest products would not have been 
economically possible but for Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. These products add value to every prod- 
uct they touch. 

NORTON COMPANY makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, 
refractories, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide 
grain and molded products. Norton Company, Main Ofiice and Works, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 

BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning Corporation, Divi- 
sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 
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Engineer since 1945, noted 
for his work in developing 
pure oxide refractories such 
as Fused Stabilized Zirconia 
which can withstand tem- 
peratures up to 4700°F, 


Gdlaking better products to make other products better 
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... McKay was one of 
Ike’s earliest supporters 


Governor McKay goes into the Cab- 
inet as a surprise appointee to deal with 
such highly controversial questions as 
public power, and such costly projects as 
those that reclaim Western acres by 
irrigation. 

Even “Fair Deal” public-power en- 
thusiasts concede that the Oregon Gov- 
ernor has a reasonable viewpoint on 
Government power. He fathered the 
Willamette Valley project, in which the 
Federal Government helped local in- 
terests develop a program of hydro- 
electric power and a network of flood- 
control dams. But he opposes such vast 
projects as the development of the 
Columbia River resources through an 
agency similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Under the “Fair Deal,” the U.S. 
has been spending about a quarter of a 
billion dollars annually for irrigation proj- 
ects. And the West is clamoring for 
more. Under an Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration predisposed to budget chopping, 
there expectedly would be pressures for 
reducing irrigation outlays. This would 
produce an uproar in the West, which 
it would be Governor McKay’s problem 
to still. 

Ike man, The Governor was one of 
Ike’s earliest and most vigorous support- 
ers in the Northwest, a fact recognized 
by his Cabinet designation. Throughout 
the campaign he issued frequent state- 
ments replying to Democratic asser- 
tions that a Republican Administration 
would end Western power develop- 
ments. Repeatedly he asserted that with 
Ike in the White House multipurpose 
dams, meaning those producing power 
among other things, would continue to 
be built. 

McKay, 59, was born in Portland, 
Oreg., was graduated from Oregon State 
College. He was a newspaper carrier, 
an office boy for a railroad, and in 
1927, established an automobile sales 
agency in Salem. Later, he went into 
politics, became mayor of Salem and a 
member of the State Legislature. McKay 
was elected to fill an unexpired term 
as Governor in 1948, and re-elected for 
a four-year stint in 1950. 

Politics? Some see political motives in 
the McKay appointment beyond his 
early Eisenhower endorsement. In mid- 
campaign, Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, renounced his Republican affilia- 
tions, and opposed Ike’s election. The 
Senator himself comes up for re-election 
in 1956. Governor McKay, as some see 
it, is to be built up in Washington, to the 
end that he may oust Morse from the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Retail Credit Company 


Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


To illustrate—a supermarket received an 
application for a clerk’s job from an ex- 
perienced, personable man. He looked like 
a “natural” who could quickly qualify for 
more important work. Had _ excellent 
record with immediate past employer and 
logical reason for leaving. But our Report 
—one is used by this company for all appli 
cants—indicated that he actually sought 
the job as a set-up and outlet for putting 
counterfeit money into circulation. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIKE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
2 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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..» Stassen will have 
$1,849,306,250 to spend 


Senate in that year, and perhaps hold the 
State for Ike, if he runs again. 
Oregonians generally consider the 
Governor a good administrator, a man 
who makes good appointments to key 
jobs. They also have found him sensitive 
to criticism and often hesitant about mak- 
ing up his mind on controversial issues. 
As for the course he will pursue in Wash- 


ington, Governor McKay says: “I want 


to check first with Ike.” 


Mr. Stassen, as Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator, will head a program which 
General Eisenhower has backed strongly 
in the past. MSA is an effort to build the 
morale and the defense of anti-Com- 
munist nations by providing them with 
things they need but lack. 

For this purpose, the new Administra- 
tor will have some money to spend. For 
the current fiscal year, $1,849,306,250 
was appropriated. Items furnished in- 
clude fuel, raw materials, machinery, ve- 
hicles, food, feed and fertilizer. Techni- 
cal assistance also is included. In view 
of the General’s interest, it is thought un- 
likely that appropriations will decline 
immediately. 

In the new job, Mr. Stassen, long ac- 
tive politically and a frequent candidate 
for the presidential nomination, succeeds 
W. Averell Harriman, President Truman’s 
handy man in many international mat- 
ters. Mr. Harriman was somewhat harsh- 
ly criticized for indulging in Democratic 
politics while still heading MSA. 

Mr. Stassen, 45, was Minnesota born. 
He has been Governor of his State, a 
naval officer during the last war, a dele- 


“gate to the San Francisco Conference at 


which the United Nations was devised, 
and a frequent commentator on inter- 
national and other subjects. 

At the Chicago Convention, Mr. Stas- 
sen was of great assistance to General 
Eisenhower. Stassen controlled the Min- 
nesota delegation. It voted for him on 
the first ballot. Then, at the end of the 
roll call, it became apparent that Ike 
needed only a few more ballots to win 
the nomination. Before the result was 
announced, Minnesota switched and Ike 
was in. 

The work of MSA supplements mili- 
tary aid to anti-Communist allies, which 
is handled by the Defense Department 
with MSA collaboration. The over-all 
appropriation this year is $6,447,730,750. 
When a billion-dollar cut was pending in 
Congress, General Eisenhower, then at 
his post in Paris as commander of North 
Atlantic Treaty forces, twice cabled a 
vigorous protest. His interest is expected 
to keep Mr. Stassen’s job a big one. 
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INTERVIEW WITH RENE PLEVEN continued trom poge 17) 


possible, only 525 million dollars of American aid 
is forthcoming, you have stated that the defense 
budget would be reduced by about 125 million dollars 
to a figure of $4,057,000,000. What effect would a 
reduction of this order have on the French build-up 
planned for 1953? 

A It would affect either the build-up of the nation- 
al armies in Indo-China, or the planned increase in 
our NATO forces, or both. 

Q How many men are involved? 

A The growth of our NATO forces, if the budget is 
cut, will be about 45,000 less than planned. 


Proposed New Divisions 

Q How many men does France have under arms 
now? 

A 905,000 men, against 875,000 in 1939. Since the 
end of 1949, before Korea, we have added 240,000 men 
to our forces. 

Q In proportion to population, then, France has 
about as many men under arms as the U. S.? 

A That is correct. 

Q If 650 million dollars of U.S. aid is granted, how 
many men will France have under arms at the end of 
1953? 

A 950,000 men, if our proposals are adopted by Par- 
liament. 

Q At the Lisbon conference, it was agreed that 
France would reach a total of 12 divisions in Eu- 
rope by the end of 1952, and tentative plans were 
made to add another three divisions during 1953. 
Do you still plan to create three added divisions 
in 1953? 

A Our present plan is to add two divisions stationed 
in North Africa. Instead of creating a third division, 
we have been planning to improve the combat-readi- 
ness of the 12 divisions we have now by adding to their 
personnel and support troops. In other words, in- 
stead of increasing the number of divisions to 15, 
we believe it preferable to have 14 divisions of high- 
er standard of readiness. As you know, all divisions 
are not alike. Some have to be on war footing 
on D Day, others on D plus 1 or D plus 3, and 
others later. We believe it advisable to improve 
the standards of readiness of our divisions, rather 
than to increase too much their number. 

Q Does this mean that you intend to bring these di- 
visions to a higher standard of readiness than was 
prescribed at Lisbon? 

A It means that we will improve their readiness 
over and above what it is today. 

Q Since the main threat of aggression is in Europe, 
could you explain why the two new divisions will be 
stationed in North Africa? 

A Because it is there that those divisions have the 
necessary installations in time of peace. Their situa- 
tion will be exactly the same as that of those British 


divisions earmarked for NATO, but which remain 
stationed in England in time of peace. 

Q You said that 45,000 men would be affected, if 
the budget is cut by 125 million dollars—that the in- 
crease in forces would be 45,000 less than planned. 
Would this mean that the two new divisions planned 
for 1953 could not be created? 

A No. We would go ahead with the two divisions, 
which will be made with existing units. But we would 
not have the 45,000 men upon whom we have counted 
to improve the combat-readiness of our divisions and 
Air Force in 1953. 

Q Can the two added divisions be raised without 
increasing the length of service above the present 18 
months? 

A We are not planning to increase the length of 
service immediately. But, ultimately, we shall be con- 
fronted with the fact that the French birth rate fell 
sharply between 1934 and 1940. Soon, we must pay 
the price for that. The conscript classes that will be 
called up in the next few years will be smaller than 
those that have been coming in until now. 

Q When will this become a pressing problem? 

A The problem is constantly before us. It is our in- 
tention to put the facts before Parliament. 

Q Will that be done sometime in 1953? 

A I’m afraid I can’t answer now. Much will depend 
on how long we shall have to maintain our effort in 
Indo-China. It is obvious, also, that if for financial 
reasons our forces are not. increased as much as 
planned, the need to increase the length of service will 
become less urgent and the date at which the decision 
must be made will be delayed. 


Budget Cut Means Waste 

Q You said that, if the defense budget has to be cut, 
the main blow would fall upon military man power. 
Does this mean that you will retain in your 1953 pro- 
gram all the expenditures you now plan for produc- 
tion of armaments in France? 

A Yes. 

Q How much of the $4,183,000,000 budget is de- 
voted to expenditures on armament production? 

A About 834 million dollars, including ammunition 
for Indo-China. 

Q If the possible 125-million-dollar budget cut were 
absorbed by the arms-production program instead of 
by the man-power program, which items of military 
equipment would be affected? 

A Such a cut would be impracticable, because the 
production program is under way. A cut would mean 
to stop work on material in process of manufacture, or 
on which heavy expenses of development or supplies 
have been made. It would involve heavy losses and the 
unemployment of specialists who are needed for the 
support of the armed forces. 

Q In other words, it is the view of French military 
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..- ‘Indo-China burden is heavy—we cannot carry it alone’ 


men that it is better to get production going on cer- 
tain weapons than to add 45,000 men to the forces, if 
a choice has to be made? 

A Your question cannot be put in these terms. In 
order to maintain our forces at as high a level as pos- 
sible we have already made very important cuts in our 
production programs. But there is a level of produc- 
tion under which one cannot come down without 
bringing a collepse of the armament industries. This 
problem has also a morale aspect. You must remem- 
ber that one of the main propaganda lines of the Com- 
munists in France is that America is willing to supply 
arms, and certain arms only, but expects France to 
provide the infantrymen. We cannot be entirely de- 
pendent on imported weapons. 


Drain of Asian War 

Q It is often said that French difficulties in carry- 
ing the rearmament burden in Europe are due to the 
drain of the Indo-China war. How much is Indo- 
China costing France this year? 

A About 1,250 million dollars, almost one third of 
the total defense budget. 

Q What percentage of the professional Army offi- 
cers and regular Army noncoms are in Indo-China 
and tied up enroute going there and back? 

A The percentage is as follows: 

Army—officers, 26.5 per cent; N.C.O.’s, 42.2 per 
cent. Air Force—officers, 12.8 per cent; N.C.O.’s, 20.6 
per cent. Navy—officers, 20.5 per cent; N.C.O.’s, 16.6 
per cent. 

Q Some members of the National Assembly are 
urging that France withdraw from Indo-China. Do 
you think this will be necessary? 

A It is just as hard a question to answer as the ques- 
tion of what the U.S. is going to do in Korea. Is the 
U.S. going to get out of Korea? or achieve an armis- 
tice? or resume the offensive? All I can tell you is that 
the Indo-China burden is very heavy. France cannot 
carry it alone. 

Q Would France like to have Indo-China made a 
NATO responsibility? 

A France wants the policy and strategy of the Far 
East discussed within the Atlantic Alliance as a mu- 
tual problem for all the member countries. And de- 
cisions, when made, should be carried out on the basis 
of fair sharing of burdens. 

Q What would France like the U.S. to do about 
Indo-China that the U.S. is not doing now? 

A We are trying to create national, Indo-Chinese 
forces to help take over the front lines and defend 
their own country, much as you are doing with Korean 
troops in Korea. In July, our Minister for Indo-China 
affairs, M. Jean Letourneau, went to Washington to 
ask what additional help the U. S. would be willing to 
give this project. He was told that the U.S. would 
contribute a certain sum. We understood that sum to 
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be 150 million dollars over and above the 500 million 
dollars of military aid for 1953, that had been contem- 
plated in Lisbon. Now, months later, we are told that 
the U.S. finds it can only contribute a total of $525,- 
000,000 both for Europe and Indo-China. We are now 
forced to revise our budget and our military plans. 

Q How large are the Indo-China national armies 
you are planning? 

A In addition to Cambodian and Laotian forces, we 
are now working on four Vietnamese divisions. Our 
objective would be to increase this to six divisions in 
1953 and eight divisions in 1955. The limiting factor, 
as you also are finding out in Korea, is the problem of 
training Indo-Chinese officers and specialists. 

Q Is it your objective to get Indo-Chinese forces 
to the point where French forces could be brought 
back to Europe? 

A Our objective is to bring back what can be with- 
drawn without danger for the Indo-Chinese. I doubt 
whether we could withdraw entirely in the near fu- 
ture. Some French forces must remain there as long 
as there is a military threat. In any event, we 
would have, at the request of those governments, 
to provide a number of French specialists, instruc- 
tors for military schools and other military per- 
sonnel for a time. 

Q There is now a controversy between the U.S. 
and France over Tunisia. The U.S. favors a de- 
bate of the North African issue in the United Na- 
tions. France feels that this is an internal issue, 
concerning the French Union alone. Isn’t there a 
contradiction in the French position on Indo-China 
and Tunisia? Why should one be considered a 
matter for NATO discussion and the other simply 
a French problem? 

A There is a great difference between the two: In 
Indo-China, we are fighting a war which comes 
within the world strategy of the Communist pow- 
ers, and where the Viet-Minh gets the full sup- 
port of China. We believe that all Far Eastern 
problems are connected and that at least the U.S., 
France and England should discuss together their 
policy in that part of the world. In North Africa, 
we have to adjust our relations with the Tunisians 
within the framework of a treaty existing between 
France and Tunisia. 


Goal: A United Europe 

Q M. Pleven, you are known in America as the 
“father” of the six-nation treaty that is to create a Eu- 
ropean Army. What were your objectives in 1950 
when, as Premier of France, you proposed the ‘Pleven 
Plan” for a European Army? 

A We, the French Government, wanted to find a 
solution that would allow a German contribution to 
European defense—but with certain serious safe- 
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... ‘Europeans need guarantees against German resurgence’ 





~Nick DeMorgoli from Pix 


FRANCE’S DEFENSE MINISTER RENE PLEVEN 
“‘We realize the burden which is on American shoulders” 


guards. These safeguards, or guarantees, are required 
by all neighbors of Germany who have suffered in the 
past from German militarism. We had also another 
important aim. We wanted to take the opportunity of 
organizing a peaceful and United Europe. 

When we proposed a European Army, we were 
thinking not only of France, but of Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Poland. The 
U.S.S.R. has also been in the past a victim of German 
aggression. We have all suffered. I may say that we 
were also thinking of the German people. All Euro- 
peans need guarantees against a resurgence of Ger- 
man militarism and aggression. 

Q Does the European Army Treaty, which was 
signed in May, achieve the objectives you had in 
mind? 

A This Treaty is very much different from what we, 
of the French Government, had in mind two years ago. 

Q In what way? 

A In the first place, we intended to subordinate the 
whole system, the entire European Defense Commu- 
nity, to a new set of political institutions—the political 
institutions of a United Europe. 

Secondly, we figured that integration could be made 
at a lower level than the “Groupement” which finally 
has been adopted. 
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Q The “‘Groupement” is a small division? 

A The “Groupement” is. a combat unit of about 
15,000 men. We intended that the largest national unit 
should be a combat team of about 5,000 men and that 
larger units, such as divisions, should be international 
forces, composed of the personnel of two or more na- 
tions. 

The third difference between our original idea and 
the present Treaty is that we expected to have all the 
European Defense Forces under a single European 
Defense Minister, not a committee. 

But it must be said that the present Treaty does 
have one important advantage over our 1950 plan. 
Our 1950 plan was a unilateral proposal, made by 
France. The present Treaty is a document accepted by 
the governments of six nations—France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg. Further, 
military experts consider it as acceptable from a tech- 
nical point of view. 

Q In other words, many compromises had to be 
made to get agreement among the six countries? 

A Yes. 


Safeguard in Treaty 

Q Does the French Government, despite the 
changes in the original plan, intend to support ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty by Parliament? 

A Of course. The French Government has signed 
the Treaty, and it would not have signed it if it did 
not have the intention to request its ratification. 

Q Do you think the National Assembly will ratify? 

A The Government will do everything in its power 
to obtain ratification by the Assembly. The viewpoint 
of the French Government is that the Treaty has im- 
portant advantages; compared to the present situation. 
The first advantage of the Treaty is that it exists. 
If the Treaty did not exist, the problem of a German 
contribution to European defense would still have to 
be solved. 

Q You mean that refusal to ratify the Treaty would 
not prevent German rearmament, but might indeed 
lead to revival of proposals for a German national 
army? 

A From the point of view of those, who, like my- 
self, do not want to see a resurgence of German mili- 
tarism, this can be said: The Treaty, despite its de- 
fects, would be infinitely better than any controls 
tried in the past to keep German forces within limits 
and a framework that would not be dangerous. to 
peace. 

Furthermore, the Treaty will allow gradually a 
complete unification of logistics and supply among 
the six European countries. Apart from the safeguard 
this constitutes, it will mean great progress over what 
exists today in terms of military efficiency, financial 
economy and the equitable distribution of burdens 
on national economies. 
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.. /l regret very much that Britain has not come in‘ 


QI gather, then, from what you say, that the 
French Government is still in favor of obtaining a 
German contribution to European defense in the form 
of German soldiers, German arms production, etc.? 

A Yes, of course. Otherwise, the burdens that would 
have to be borne by other European members of the 
Atlantic Alliance would be too heavy and finally 
would disrupt their economic and social balance. The 
German economy must bear its share in Europe’s de- 
fense, of which Germany is one of the principal bene- 
ficiaries. 

Q Various members of the National Assembly have 
announced their opposition to ratification of the Eu- 
ropean Army Treaty—including such distinguished 
statesmen as the Assembly President, Edouard Her- 
riot. Others are demanding changes in the Treaty. 
What changes do you think the Assembly may insist 
upon? 

A I don’t intend to make guesses about that. But I 
would not consider it a disaster if the Assembly ratifies 
the Treaty subject to such and such amendments to 
such and such articles. What is important is that the 
Assembly should say whether it agrees to ratify the 
Treaty. 

Q If the Assembly places such conditions in its vote 
of ratification, would this require a second ratification, 
after the Treaty has been revised? 

A Not necessarily. If the Government feels that the 
amendments requested by the Assembly do not exceed 
the possibilities of successful negotiation with the other 
Treaty partners, it could consider the Assembly’s 
ratification vote as final—subject of course to the 
Assembly’s probable stipulation that, before the 
Treaty goes into force, the Government would have 
to obtain the agreement of the other European De- 
fense Community countries to the Assembly’s amend- 
ments. 

On the other hand, it would be quite a different sit- 
uation if the amendments requested by the Assembly 
were so fundamental that the Government felt that 
the Assembly meant, in effect, to reject the Treaty. A 
third possibility is that the Assembly would send the 
Treaty back to the Government for basic changes be- 
fore ratification. 


Criticisms of Army Plan 

Q What changes in the Treaty might this mean? 

A You have read in the newspapers the various 
criticisms that have been made and the changes that 
are being asked. I cannot predict whether the Assem- 
bly will retain any of those, once it has heard the 
explanations of the Government. One main point at 
issue, however, relates to the clause of the Treaty deal- 
ing with the conditions under which France can with- 
draw troops from the European Army to defend 
French territories overseas. Other criticism bears upon 
the manner votes are to be counted in the Council of 
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NEW RECRUITS FOR FRANCE’S ARMY 
.. the cornerstone of Western Europe defense” 


Ministers of the proposed European Defense Com- 
munity. 

Q Will the Assembly insist that Britain take part 
in the scheme? 

A You know that in my original proposal, in 1950, 
I said that I hoped that Britain would come in, and I 
personally regret very much that Britain has not come 
in. As‘early as the fall of 1950, as you know, I an- 
nounced that we were prepared to recognize that 
certain special terms might have to be made for Brit- 
ain because of her connections with the Common- 
wealth. Subsequently, in the text of the Treaty, are 
certain stipulations which could have facilitated 
Britain’s entrance. For example, the Treaty leaves 
out of the European Defense Community practi- 
cally all naval forces except those required for 
coastal defense. The fact that the bulk of naval 
forces remain national forces is of particular in- 
terest to nations like Britain and France, which 
have large overseas responsibilities. 

Q Do you think the Assembly will make British en- 
trance into the European Defense Community a con- 
dition for ratification? 

A This might be so. What is requested is at least the 
association of Britain to the European Defense Com- 
munity. 
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dollar sales in the year that lies Tl 
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Auto dealers, appliance stores, 4 
department stores, most other re- in 
tailers can expect a larger vol- sh 
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ume of business. ii 
People wiil have more cash hi 
and be in a mood to spend it. . 
Not until 1954 is there much 
chance of a drop in trade. \ 
( 
A good year lies ahead for most ¥ 
lines of retail trade. There is going to ; 
be a record volume of business in the : 
Christmas season. After that, retailers h 
will do well all through 1953. ‘ 
The reason for this favorable outlook 
is found in the prospect for high em- 0 
ployment and higher pay. Things are t 
meshed so that a high level of demand r 
seems assured during all of the new ‘ 
year. It is in 1954 that the outlook is far 1 
less certain and probably is to involve e 
some declines. a 
Most people with goods to sell are to ; 
prosper in 1953. I 
Automobile dealers are going to ; 
have their first “normal” year in a long t 
time. Output of cars will be enough to , 
meet demand unless something unfore- ' 
seen happens. Demand will be high, but e ‘ 


there will be little urgency in it. There 
is a selling job to do. Even so, the pros- 
pect is that at least 5 million passenger 
cars, and maybe more, can be sold dur- Autos & accessories. . . . . .> 
ing the year. 

Passenger-car output apparently will Furniture & appliances ee 
be held down by lack of steel in the first 
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months. Altogether, automobile dealers 
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urgent need to get a new car next year 
and will have to be “sold. 

Appliance stores and_ furniture 
stores are expected to do as well next 
year as this year, with 1952 sales indi- 
cated ut a record 8.9 billion dollars. At 
present « strong upsurge in demand for 
television sets, refrigerators and other 
major appliances is reported, but this is 
not expected to last through 1953. 

A drag on higher appliance sales in 
1953 is expected to be found in the de- 
clining number of marriages, fewer new 
family units, a probable dip in home 
building and the heavy purchases of 
these long-wearing items in recent years. 
The same situation confronts furniture- 
sales prospects. 

Hardware stores and building-material 
dealers probably can count on a slight 
increase in sales next year, but they 
should look for a downturn around the 
middle of the year, when construction is 
likely to fall off. Sales of these merchants 
have been running better than 10 bil- 
lions a vear from 1950 on. Next year’s 
sales are expected to total 10.7 billions. 

Jewelry stores are expected to cash 
in on the 1953 rise in people’s incomes. 
Jewelry sales are at a record high this 
year and are expected to go higher next 
year, probably to 1.5 billion dollars. 
Increased sales also are in prospect for 
sporting-goods stores, camera shops, 
book stores and stores that specialize in 
novelties and gifts. 

The sales outlook shown in the chart 
on page 64 is a conservative estimate 
based on prospects for people’s earnings 
next vear and in 1954. There is scarcely 
any doubt that incomes will be higher in 
1953 than in 1952. Practically all work- 
ers will have jobs, and their rates of pay 
and hours of work are rising. The result 
is that next year they will have more 
money to spend. Aggregate income of in- 
dividuals, after taxes, is expected to go 
to 247.4 billion dollars in 1953, compared 
with 234.8 billions in 1952. In 1954, a 
moderate decline in income and in store 
sales is expected. 

These estimates also take into account 
the past heavy buying of consumer hard 
goods. The prospect is that people next 
year will spend a smaller percentage of 
their income on these items because of 
heavy purchases in the past and because 
fewer new families are being set up. 

Stores that concentrate on selling soft 
goods are the ones that can look for a 
sales boom next year. 

Depariment stores and other stores 
in the general-merchandise group are 
headed for a record year in 1953—up 
to 19.3 billion dollars from a probable 
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Wren somebody says “‘railroad,’’ do 
you think first of big, sleek passenger 
streamliners ? 

So do we, sometimes. We’re mighty 
proud of our great S. P. passenger 
streamliners and our 13,500 miles of 
scenic routes. But to tell the truth, 
our first love out here in the West is 
Frieda the Freight Car. She ain’t so 
purty but she’s our best gal. 

Why? Because she’s mighty im- 
portant in the economy of the West 
and because 84.8% of Southern 
Pacific operating revenues come 
from freight service. Moving goods 
is the biggest part of our business. 
Last year freight revenues on S. P. 
totaled $549,284,774—most of which 
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went right back into wages to spread 
Western prosperity, new equipment 
for better service, and taxes to help 
our country, our eight “Golden 
Empire’”’ states, and the communities 
S. P. “lives in.” 

Yes, even into taxes to build better 
roads and airports for trucks and 
planes that compete with us! 

Let’s put freight another way: 
Last year, S. P. freight trains travel- 
ed more than 35,500,000 miles — 
equal to nearly 1,500 trips around 
the earth at the equator. Frieda and 
her sister cars did a lot of work for 
the territory we serve in order to 
earn the revenues we received. 

We have a lot of freight cars work- 
ing for the West and since V-J Day 
we have received or have on order 
48,119 new ones costing $233,000,- 
000, including 10,215 jointly owned 
refrigerator cars for Pacific Fruit 
Express. 

So with pardonable pride we think 
that Frieda’s not only our best gal, 
but also the West’s—and the nation’s 
—best gal, too. 
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18.5 billions this year. Department-store 
sales have lagged in 1952, but are ex- 
pected to lead the rise in 1953. 

Sales of clothing and other lines of 
soft goods are rising and are likely to 
continue to climb in months ahead. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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to take a 


new look 





“working” 
plastics 


The list of materials you could profitably use 
for a given product or part six months ago 
may be obsolete now. 

In the field of phenolic plastics alone, recent 
Durez developments can offer you savings in 
production and assembly costs, improved 
product service, and greater salability. 

A re-survey of the materials picture will 
show you, for example, that parts to be metal 
plated can now be molded from a new Durez 
phenolic having excellent physical properties. 
If you never used plastics because the service 
your products undergo is “too rough,” we have 
another new material with impact strength as 
high as 20 foot-pounds per inch (Izod). This 
is more than double the impact you could get 
heretofore. 

Perhaps you manufacture electrical devices 
using silver contacts? We have a new phenolic 
thateliminates the problem of contact corrosion. 

These and other results of our continuing 
plastics research can be utilized conveniently. 
Custom molders of Durez can serve you from 
the rough-drawing stage on in... can deliver 
finished moldings that meet your most exact- 
ing tests. 

Our field technicians are at your service. 
Just write. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’? will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 
DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
911 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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. .. There’ll be more people eating better in year ahead 


Sales of department stores and mail- 
order houses are in a sharp rise at this 
time. 

Clothing stores are set for a rise, too. 
Sales of apparel stores have been ir- 
regular since the first of this year, but 
the trend has been upward, from 10.2 
billion in 1951 to 10.5 billions in 1952. 
Next year’s dollar volume in clothing 
stores is expected to reach 11.2 billion 
dollars, with a decline in prospect for 
1954. 

You can expect greater sales of cloth- 
ing because income will be rising and 
population will continue to grow. Both 
influences tend to push up purchases of 
clothing. = 

Food-store sales, too, are expected 
to rise in the year ahead as income rises 
and as population grows. The rise in 
population alone can be expected to add 
700 million dollars to food sales in 1953, 
assuming the same amount is spent per 
person as in 1952. 

Actually, the amount to be spent in 
food stores next year is expected to go 
to 43.3 billion dollars from this year’s 
40.3 billions. The American people are 
inclined to eat better as their incomes 
rise, and no change in this trend is indi- 
cated for next year. A mild downturn in 
food-stere sales is to be expected, how- 
ever, in 1954. 

More money also is likely to be spent 
next year in restaurants, bars and other 
eating and drinking places. Dollar vol- 
ume this year is to be a record 12.7 bil- 
lions, and this is likely to be topped next 
year at 13.3 billions. 

When people are employed at high 
wages, they tend to patronize eating 
places to a greater extent. Thus, if in- 
come turns down, as expected in 1954, 
sales of eating and drinking places will 
decline. 

Service stations will benefit from 
the increasing use of automobiles. By the 
first of next January, 49.5 million cars 
and trucks are expected to be in opera- 
tion. That compares with 42.8 million at 
the start of 1952. More cars and more 
money with which to operate them spells 
a larger volume of business for gasoline 
service stations. 

The increase in automobile numbers 
will lead to increased sales of gasoline 
and also of accessories that filling. sta- 
tions sell, such as tires, tubes and _ bat- 
teries. Next year’s sales are projected at 
10.4 billions, compared with 10 billions 
in 1952. In 1954 sales may dip some- 
what, but they are unlikely to fall below 
the 10-billion-dollar point. 

Drugstores next year are expected to 
ring up 5 billion dollars in sales, for a 
new record. Drugstores now carry a 


widely diversified line of goods, ranging 
from medicines to small household appli- 
ances. The result is that their sales usual. 
ly follow the trend in personal incomes. 
That is why a rise in sales is expected 
from this year’s 4.7 billion, and why, jn 
1954, sales probably will drop back to 
the 4.7-billion-dollar total. 

Liquor-store sales are expected to 
increase next year, too. The trend recent. 
ly has been up, although comparisons 
with 1951 show a smaller volume of 
liquor sales. The reason is the buying 
spree just ahead of the tax increase on 
liquor that went into effect on Nov, 1, 
1951. 

Tobacco stores, florists and sellers of 
other nondurable items also can expect 
larger sales in 1953. 
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—Du Pont 


FOOD IS BIG BUSINESS 
... better than $40,000,000,000 a year 


Stores catering to farmers and _ resi- 
dents of rural areas are not likely to share 
as fully in next year’s expected increase 
in trade. Farm cash income is expected 
to be lower in 1953 than.in 1952, while 
farm costs will stay high. That situation 
is expected to make farmers cautious 
buyers when it comes to filling personal 
wants. Farm cash income may go still 
lower in 1954. 

The strongest support for rising sales 
is found in the trend in wages and 
salaries. These payments to workers are 
to approach 178 billion dollars this year, 
compared with 166.5 billion dollars in 
1951. 

In 1953, wage and salary workers 
stand to receive almost 190 billions. A 
goodly portion of this money will find 
its way into retail cash registers. 
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ABS" FAPLOSION-PROOE MOTORS 


Louis Allis explosion-proof motors have the Under- 


Sale 





writers’ Laboratories approved labels for all types 
of hazardous conditions —Class I, Group D for ex- 
plosive liquids and vapors; Class II, Group G for 
combustible dust; Class II, Group F for carbon 
black, coal and coke dust; Class II, Group E for 
combustible metal dust. 


There is a modern streamlined Louis Allis Explo- 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 






nder any conditions 


sion-Proof motor to satisfy your most exacting . 
specifications. A careful comparison and analysis 
will show you that Louis Allis Explosion-Proof 
motors offer you more dependable performance, 


convenience, long life and safety. 


For quick, dependable service contact your near- 


est Louis Allis Sales Engineers. 





Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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"IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America 
Sy is again working against time to build up 
’ its Air Power. It is not for us to say © 
how much Air Power this country should 
_ have—that is for your military leaders to 
“ =recommend and Congress to decide. We 

do, however, feel a responsibility to hel 
you understand the vast complexity of ba 
ern aircraft manufacture and operation so 
that you may realize why the job at hand 
takes so long and costs so much ... and why 
America’s security demands a long-range 
Air Power program in peace as well as war. 
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FLOWN TO FRONT-LINE POSITIONS BY SIKORSKY “FLYING TRUCKS", AN ARMY COMBAT UNIT UNLOADS SUPPLIES AND GOES INTO ACTION 






YOUR ARMY IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


DEVELOPING SPECIALIZED AVIATION 10 SUPPORT GROUND COMBAT 


Since the early days of aviation, the U. S. 
Army has realized that ane day, aircraft 


The advantages are overwhelming. With Army. New and better types of aircraft 


helicopters, for instance, a rifle company must be developed by the industry, work- 


would move men and materials faster and needs no roads ... fewer supply points... ing in close cooperation with the Army. 


. and can 





more easily within combat zones than any 
means ever employed. 

For years the Army has made use of 
fixed-wing aircraft for artillery spotting, 
liaison, wire-laying and other duties which 
were distinct from those of the Air Force. 
But the initial need was always there—for 
a “flying truck’’; a versatile vehiele that 
offered mobility over impassable terrain 
and could be under the immediate direc- 
tion of combat commanders. 

The answer came with the development 
of big helicopters able to carry heavy loads. 


can ignore difficult terrain 
accomplish vertical envelopment. Its 
wounded can be swiftly evacuated, its com- 
munications rapid, and it can cover much 
more ground than a motorized unit. 

With both helicopters and fixed-wing 
aircraft, Army Aviation will be better than 
ever prepared to perform its vital mission 
of supporting ground combat. 

But building Army Aviation is a long, 
hard job. Long-range plans call for dou- 
bling the 1,800 aircraft, 1,800 pilots, and 
about 2,400 maintenance men of today’s 





Possibilities of new ground tactics must 
be continually investigated. Add all this, 
and you can see what a vast and compli- 
cated job the Army is tackling in employ- 
ing and developing this one phase of Air 
Power. 

To succeed, the Army must have public 
understanding of the time needed to ex- 
pand Air Power . . . and a recognition of 
the fact that Air Power must be consist- 
ently maintained in peace if it is to be 
relied upon to help prevent—or meet— 
the terrible emergency of war. 
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THE ARMY uses seven basic types of small fixed-wing aircraft in IN KOREA, the rescue of over < 000 wounded and trapped men in heli- 
addition to helicopters. Such planes as the de Havilland “Beaver” copters flown by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force (above: 
shown above, are designed to operate from improvised airstrips in casualty being loaded on Sikorsky HO3S) — up the tremendous 


combat zones. They perform a variety of missions including recon- value of this type aircraft in saving lives. 


he Army also plans to use 


naissance, observation, patrolling, aerial photography, and trans- helicopters for large-scale movement of troops and supplies, speeding 
portation of key officers, emergency supplies and the walking wounded. reserves from rear areas, wire-laying, and many other special duties. 


NEW CANDIDATES for Army Aviation training must first be officers in their own 
branch (such as Artillery or Signal Corps}. They are given 18 weeks of flying 
instructions at San Marcos, Texas, and 13 weeks advanced tactical training at the 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. Helicopter pilots require an additional 10 weeks 
to train. Future plans call for making all Army aviators qualified helicopter pilots. 
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ARMY FIELD FORCES are constantly investigating possi- 
bilities of new tactics built around the use of aircraft. 
Above, troops board Sikorsky H-19 in practice maneuvers 
which enable field commanders to desde integrate aircraft 
with specialized needs of various branches of the Army. 
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THE ARMY needs about three mechanics for every two aircraft YEARS OF CONSTANT development are needed before aircraft like Sikorsky 
it maintains and operates. Men are trained for four months at H-19 helicopters (shown above) can be turned out in quantity on eee 


Fort Sill, then must spend eight more months in the field. Train- lines. The Army’s research and development branch works close 


y with the 


ing is being steadily accelerated; presently it is more than double Air Force, Navy and aircraft manufacturers to develop new, more efficient 


the pre-Korean rate. In the photo above, mechanics are shown 


types. But only a sound Air Power Policy—and elimination of stop-and-go 


servicing Cessna L-19 on a crude airstrip in the Korean war zone. planning—can assure America of air strength to meet all emergencies. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ~- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 








‘We're better off using SPS bolts’ 














“Look what happened last time. The SPS engine SPS hasn’t had to run a help-wanted ad in the 
bolts cost more, but we used every one of them. Half half-century it has been in business. Its Quality 
the bargain bolts we bought, after we spent time Control Department possesses over a million 
and money inspecting them, had to be discarded.”’ dollars’ worth of test equipment, employs one 

You can buy aircraft fasteners by specifica- out of every 12 of the 2000 people at SPS. 
tion, since all must meet the same stand- i oitiin Good men, good machines and good tech- 
ards. It’s sensible, however, to consider other Engine Bolt niques are some of the “‘intangibles’’ that make 
things too: call them intangibles if you will. SPS Aircraft Fasteners the best money can 

Take SPS. It has been making precision fasteners for buy. They are also some of the reasons why it will 
the last four decades, and has been supplying aircraft pay you to address your fastener problems to SPS, 
manufacturers since the industry came of age. Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Here are three facts about SPS you won’t find in the 
specifications for an aircraft fastener, but they’re per- 
tinent nevertheless. No production machine in SPS’s $ 
600,000 square feet of floor space is over 6 years old. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 












Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


When is the boom going to end? That is a question that is getting more 
and more attention from businessmen. Here's why: 

Defense spending is approaching a top and is due to turn down. 

Business-expansion programs, nearing completion, will decline, too. 

Homes are being built faster than new families are being formed. 

Consumer appetite for autos and appliances may be almost satisfied. 

All these major boom supports are believed to be approaching a peak. Next 
turn, aS most business analysts see it, almost has to be downward. 








Another reason for viewing the boom critically is that it has run on since 
1940 with only a minor interruption in 1949. That's a record for continuously 
high business activity. It's doubtful that the business cycle is abolished. 


Then, too, there are some weak spots that are beginning to show up. 

Commodity prices are shaky on world markets. The Government's ‘index of 
spot primary markets shows prices averaging 8.5 per cent below 1947-49. 

Money is getting "tight." It's harder to borrow. Interest rates are up. 

World trade is falling off. That is evident in U.S. exports and imports. 
Both sales abroad and purchases from abroad are below last year's level. For 
purely commercial transactions, U.S. exports are off considerably. 

Profit margins are narrowing. It's harder to pass on higher costs. 

These developments are taken as faint signals of boom's approaching end. 














As to when, best guess now is that the turn may come around midyear of 
1953, and will show up definitely in 1954. By that time, defense spending is 
expected to be off and business investment down rather sharply. 


At the moment, though, the boom is riding high. 

Business activity is found by Commerce Department to be advancing on a 
“broad front." Production and people's incomes are rising. 

Unfilled orders guarantee several months of high factory production. At 
the end of September they amounted to 75 billion dollars. 

Orders are being placed faster than factories can fill them. That holds 
true for plants making hard goods and plants that turn out soft goods. 

Employment in October (latest figures) totaled 54.6 million people in 
nonfarm civilian jobs. That's the highest October mark ever recorded. 

Building industry is active, too. The usual autumn decline in building 
activity is not as great this year as in past years. 

Immediate outlook is for a continued rise in activity as the country goes 
into the Christmas season. This will carry well into 1953. 











Business strength also shows up in other official measurements. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Total output of goods and services inched up to a rate of 343.4 billions a 
year in the July-September period from 342.6 billions for April-June. 

Gain in output was recorded despite the long steel strike at that time. 

Further gains are going on now. Total production of goods and services 
appears quite likely to rise to 366 billions a year by April-June of 19553. 
That may prove to be the peak in over-all business activity. 











If you want details on where the rise in activity is occurring: 

Personal spending is rising sharply at this time. Demand is high for 
clothing and soft goods, as well as for autos,television sets, appliances. 

Inventory building also is being done by business. Rising production and 
rising sales call for larger supplies for both producers and merchants. There 
are no Signs, however, of any speculative investment in inventories. 

Business investment in plant and equipment is not increasing, but remains 
high. Construction activity is not likely to rise, either. 

Government spending, on the other hand, is in a rise. More money is being 
spent for arms, and State and local-government outlays also are increasing. 

















Government controls are becoming little more than tokens. 

Price controls are coming off clothing and wholesale prices of pork. 
Price controls also have been removed from soft drinks. 

End of steel allocations for civilian industry by April 1 is being urged. 

Copper and aluminum controls can be expected to end sometime after steel 
is removed from tight Government restrictions. 

What you are seeing, ac‘ually, is the performance of American industry 
under forced draft. Productive capacity of the country is sufficient to fill 
the needs for national defense and still leave capacity for civilian wants. 











Suggested roll-back on retail beef-price ceilings is drawing complaints. 

Price declines for steers are held by retail grocers to be misleading. 
Biggest decline, grocers say, is in utility-grade steers. There is said to be 
little demand from consumers for beef from utility-grade steers. 

Choice steers have dropped only 10.4 per cent in price from last year, in 
contrast with a 28.4 per cent drop for utility grades. 

When you figure it all up, grocers say that choice beef (wholesale) has 
dropped only 6 cents a pound on the average, while retail prices are down 3.5 
cents a pound. They add that margins on meat sales are being squeezed. 











Chances for ending price controls and wage controls by April 30 appear to 
be good. The control law fixes that termination date. It looks more and more 
as though Congress will not act to extend them. 


Drought areas are expected to get some relief by mid-December. Prospect 
is for heavy rain or snow in the Pacific Northwest, in Southern Plains States 
and in New England. Same outlook is seen for Midwest, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Light rain is expected for Florida and the Southeast Coast. 

Above-normal temperatures to mid-December are expected for all of the 
country east of the Rockies, except for New England, where it is likely to be 
cold. The Gulf area is expected to have temperatures much above normal. 

Cold weather--below normal--is projected for the Far West. 
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The Norfolk and Western’s policy of relentlessly 


seeking ever-better safety performance has won for the 
railroad and its employees two more distinctions highly 
coveted among the nation’s railways — 

The American Museum of Safety’s Certificate of 
Commendation for THE BEST 1951 SAFETY RECORD 
AMONG CLASS A* RAILROADS IN THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT and — 

The National Safety Council’s Award of Merit in 
recognition of the N&W’s 1951 employee safety record, 
which was SUBSTANTIALLY BETTER THAN THE 
AVERAGE RATE FOR ALL TRUNK LINE RAILROADS 
FOR THE YEARS 1948 THROUGH 1951. 

The Norfolk and Western is a five-time winner of the 


Harriman Memorial Gold Medal — the highest honor in 


\) 
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two more 


Norfolk and‘Western recewes 


rx Awards 


& 


railroad safety, and a three-time winner of the National 
Safety Council award for the best employee record. 

These records are the result of an intensive, continuous 
campaign in accident prevention throughout the years — 
the studying, teaching and practicing of safety in every 
phase of railroading, little and big. They are proof that 
safety on the Norfolk and Western pays continual divi- 
dends to employees, shippers and passengers alike. 

The 23,000 members of the Norfolk 


Family will strive always to make this a better, safer 


and Western 


railroad. 


* Railroads in Group A comprise the nation's larger 
railroads — those operating a minimum of 10 million 
locomotive miles per year. 
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Sight al (your Blend 


AMPRO “477° 


Optical-Magnetic Recording Projector 


Now you can produce customized, 
pin-pointed narration, music, or any 
sound on a 16mm. motion picture 
film! You can record, erase 
and re-record! 


pe ad 


Dramatic new self-produced 
sound, with exclusive 
professional quality 


Basic studio techniques made easy. 
One film can be narrated and re- 
narrated, at low cost, to speak the 
language of the audience . . . whether 
doctors or dowagers, stockholders or 
students, management or man in the 
street. Customize your sound with the 
amazing Ampro ‘‘477.”’ 


SS 


Ampro Corporation USN-1 1-28-52 
(A General Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send literature and full details 
about the new Ampro ‘477’’ Optical-Mag- 
netic Recording Projector []) Arrange for a 
demonstration and showing of all-magnetic- 
sound film “Now Hear This!”’ [J 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Change in Climate—Unions 








Find Strikes Harder to Win 


It isn’t always as easy to win 
a strike as it once was. Employers 
willing to sit tight sometimes can 
settle on own terms. 

In one case, strikers gave up 
after 88 days with no gain. In 
another, they took the company’s 
offer after 43 days. 

It is a trend that worries union 
leaders. And they expect more re- 
sistance when Republicans take 
over in Washington. 


Unions are finding that it is getting 
harder to win strikes. Employers, at 
the same time, are learning that it 
sometimes is possible to wait out a 
strike, then settle on their original 
terms. 

Situations of this kind are showing up 
during a period when the Administra- 
tion in Washington is friendly to unions. 
Knowing this, union leaders are assum- 
ing that strikes in some cases may be 
even more difficult to win when a Re- 
publican President takes over in January. 

Examples of what is going on can be 
found in recent strike settlements. 

A 171-day strike provides one ex- 
ample. The left-wing United Electrical 
Workers, led by Albert J. Fitzgerald, last 
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—United Press 


UEW‘S FITZGERALD 
... 171 days out 





week called off a strike against the Gen. 
eral Cable Corp., at Rome, N. Y., after 
171 days. The firm announced earlier 
that the strike had been broken when 
hundreds of workers returned to their 
jobs through picket lines. The com. 
pany makes cable and wire. 

The union reported that a wage jn- 
crease of 5 cents an hour and fringe bene- 
fits had beén agreed on. The union 
originally had demanded a 15-cent raise, 
The company’s prestrike offer was not 
made public. 

After 88 days, another strike called 
by the United Electrical Workers was 
settled last week. It involved eight plants 
of the International Harvester Co. and 
about 18,000 workers. A pay raise of 
7 cents an hour granted by the company 
was the same as an increase given to 
other employes before the walkout. The 
union had rejected this offer and de- 
manded a 15-cent increase, plus a guar- 
anteed annual wage. 

After 43 days, a walkout of a com- 
peting electrical union—the CIO’s Elee- 
trical Workers—also was ended with the 
same wage increase that was offered 
prior to the strike: a 5 per cent raise, 
with no worker to get less than a 6-cents- 
an-hour increase. The union called the 
strike at six plants of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., but workers at two of the 
factories returned to their jobs and 


started proceedings toward depriving the 
(Continued on page 76) 








—Harris & Ewing 





ClO'S CAREY 
..- 43 days out 
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IESE PROBLEMS WERE SOLVED BY ORLON 
—What can it do for you? 





maker of carbon black 
4 @ money-losing 

on. Problem: To 
wover a new carbon 
ck of very fine particle 
,Too many particles 
ped with usual dust- 
Jiecting methods. Ordi- 
wy filter bags were 
non tried. They devel- 
ied holes from the acid 
mes, Solution: Bags of 
d-resistant ‘‘Orlon”’ 
sylic fiber. They made 
ible to recover car- 
on black that had pre- 
ously been lost; made 










































Battery workers’ clothes were being eaten by acid. The work clothing 
at left was ruined in two weeks’ time.That on the right has been in use 
four months, and is likely to be good for at least a year more of serv- 
ice. It withstands acid conditions because it is made of ‘‘Orlon.”’ Uni- 
forms of ‘‘Orlon”’ are popular, too, with service station operators, 
plant guards, and delivery men. Adding to the advantages found 
in work clothing, they offer easy launderability and press retention. 


A filter-press operator 
had shutdown-time wor- 
ries. Acids involved in 
wet filtration ruined his 
filter fabric in a very 
short time, and it was 
An automobile maker wanted a long-lasting convertible expensive and time-con- 
top. In topping fabric of ‘‘Orlon,”’ he found one that will suming to replace it. 
keep its good looks for years. A top of ‘‘Orlon” is more Then he installed a fil- 
resistant to the weakening effects of the sun’s rays than tration cloth of “Orlon.” 


any fabric top ever used before. It holds its shape better, It lasted 90 times longer 
stands up well after repeated raising and lowering, and than the cloth previous- 
is easy to clean. ly used. Only a fabric of 


“Orlon’’ could withstand 
the conditions of acid, 





heat, and unusual flexing 
involved in this process. 

















awning maker wanted 
give his canvas goods 
ore strength at the 
ms. What was needed 
sa sewing thread that 
wuld resist weakening by 
m, stress, mildew and 
uects. Tough, weather- 
sistant sewing thread 
f“Orlon” solved the 
poblem. It not only 
produced seams of 
peater strength, but it 
ave them better looks. 
‘Orlon’’ is also being 
wed in the manufacture 
sails, where its shape- 
ining and weather- 
*istant properties 
extremely useful. 


HOW CAN You USE ORLON? 


Your business, too, may benefit from the unique 
combination of properties found in ‘‘Orlon.” Per- 
haps these case histories will suggest to you a 
new use for Du Pont ‘‘Orlon” acrylic fiber. If 
you have an idea for improving a product or pro- 
duction process with ‘‘Orlon,”’ write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Depart- 
ment, Room N-2533-U, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





RLON is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 
8. PAT. OFF. 
Many textile mills make fabrics of “Orlon” acrylic fiber—made t l| p (] N T 0802 Ammaversary 


‘nd supplied to them by Du Pont. Look for its extra values in 


m™ more products for industry. : REG. Us. PAT.OFF. 
“a Base: ‘ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











CAN’T LET THAT 
OLD MULE STOP! 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Established 1849 














A tobacco farmer in our home 
county used to say about his 
mule—‘‘ You kin easy start 
stoppin’ him . . . but you never 
stop startin’ him.” 

If you are a manufacturer, you 
want no stops and starts. Shut- 
downs cost money. 


In distilling sour mash bourbon 
a cold boiler means double trou- 
ble. That’s because we make each 
new run with a part of the last. 
This carry-over seeds and seasons 
each new batch with the richer 
flavor which distinguishes sour 
mash bourbon, and maintains 
that same flavor and bouquet 
through every barrel we make. 


When a sour mash distiller 
shuts down there is no last to be- 
gin the next. He starts up with 
water mash instead of sour mash. 
This breaks his chain of quality 
and uniformity. 


Our independent country dis- 
tillery holds the all time cham- 
pionship for continuous run. We 
are one of the few Kentucky 
distillers who made medicinal 
whiskey during Prohibition, and, 
barring routine interruption, have 
operated every permissible day 
since December 7, 1929. 


We think this has a bearing on 
your business entertaining... 


For assurance of identical qual- 
ity, case-after-case, you are both 
good buyer and goof host when 
you specify fhe one genuine Sour 
Mash Bourbon from the oldest 
continuously-operated whiskey 
house in America. 

We invite you to the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 
covered OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share 
it, in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


100 per cent U. S. Bonded Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 100 proof. 


a _________ 
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. . . Threat to arms effort 
brings White House action 


union of its bargaining rights. Workers at 
the other four plants remained on strike 
for the entire period. James B. Carey is 
president of the CIO Electrical Union. 

A three-week strike, in similar fash- 
ion, failed to win any higher wage con- 
cession for the AFL Machinists than of- 
fered prior to the walkout. The Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., at Burbank, Calif., 
gave a 9-cent raise, which the union 
previously had turned down. The union 
stated that its best gains from the strike 
were in nonwage clauses in the contract, 
such as seniority provisions. The strike, 
however, did not produce the “union 
shop” provision that A. J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the union, had sought. 





—Staff Photo—USN&WR 


MACHINISTS‘ HAYES 
... three weeks out 


After 12 weeks, another walkout that 
was stalemated brought White House 
intervention because of interference with 
the defense effort. This strike, called by 
the CIO Steelworkers, had cut off pro- 
duction of piping and other critical items 
at the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. Other walkouts at 
the company’s plants in Auburn and 
Schenectady, N. Y., affected production 
of locomotives and military tanks. These 
strikes were one of the problems con- 
fronting David J. McDonald when he 
recently became acting president of the 
Steel Union following the death of Philip 
Murray. 

After about 8 weeks, strikes at eight 
plants of the Borg-Warner Corp. were 
ended by the CIO United Auto Workers 
without the union’s winning its original 

(Continued on page 77) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


GLosBe Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night... . always 
alert ... discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








; PF cl (Fe) roth Rubber 


Protects New 








Fire-Control 
" Thermostat Against 
Shock, Vibration 





Designed for 
maritime and industrial 
applications, this new hire- 
control thermostat must resist 
a shock equal co 100 times 
the pull of gravity, withstand 
30,000 vibrations per minute 
and must register all 
temperature changes to .03° 
accuracy 


PROBLEM? 


ROTH CAN 
HELP YOU! 


To mount this thermostat 
successfully and meet these 
rigid in-service specifications, 
many manufacturers tried a 
wide variety of materials. But 
Roth—and only Roth— 
developed a mounting that 
satisfied Vapor Heating 
Corporation by meeting all 
three service requirements at 
reasonable cost. 


Custom Monufocturers of industrial 


j ets Rubber Products Since 1923 
| & ero RVSDIR somPaATY 


1860 S. S4th Avenve © Chicage 50 
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... Many unions take less 
rather than walk out 


demand for company-wide bargaining 
‘ights. The contracts, on a plant-by-plant 
pasis, were settled over a period of sev- 
jeral weeks. The union won wage in- 
creases, but did not get the goal it sought, 
one big contract. 

In other disputes, unions also have 
recognized the changing climate on the 
labor front without all-out tests of 
strength on the picket line. These unions 
apparently decided it would be better 
to settle for less than their original de- 
mands rather than take a chance on los- 
ing a stzike. 

In meat packing, for example, the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers permitted 
its contracts to expire in August without 


| : 
*Fairfax individual and continuous 
towels used by W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company are serviced by Clean Towel 
Service of Burlington, Iowa 


Cotton Towels* Speed Heavy Washroom 
Traffic at Sheaffer Pen Company 





e World-famous Sheaffer “TM” pens, pencils and desk sets are 
made in this new $3,500,000 plant of W. A. Sheaffer Pen. Company 
at Fort Madison, lowa. 


The big, modern, efficient washrooms in this new plant are used 
by more than 1700 employees. At rush hours these big washrooms 
have heavy traffic... a prime consideration in choosing cotton towels 
was the ability of continuous cotton towel service to speed the flow of 
traffic. More important, was the desire of Sheaffer management 
Harris & Ewing that their employees enjoy the greater comfort afforded by soft, 
STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD absorbent cotton towels. 


... 12 weeks out 





Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution or office... you can be sure cotton towels will... 
calling a strike. Negotiations dragged on 
for more than two months before an 
agreement was reached with one com- 
pany for a 6-cent raise. The union, led 
by Ralph Helstein, accepted this fig- 


e improve employee relations and promote customer goodwill 
e cut maintenance costs... reduce fire hazard 

e keep washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 


ure in place of larger demands, which Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, 
included a minimum annual wage of LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 

$3,000. This settlement then was ac- For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
cepted by other packing firms. Sporadic money and increase sanitation and efficiency, write to Fairfax, 
walkouts that occurred in this indus- 65 Worth Street, New York 13, Dept. A. 


try, apparently aimed at putting on 
pressure for better settlements, failed 
to get results. 


In electrical equipment, also, the Clean Cotton Towels see 


CIO Electrical Workers decided not to ‘ ‘ 
risk a strike against General Electric, Sure Sign of Good Management 
after threatening for some time to walk 
out. The union finally accepted the same 


e 
general wage increase that other unions Fa qr", AX. towels 


had taken earlier. A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Continued on page 78) WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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Any size, any shape, any design. Plaques 
for public buildings, lobbies, offices, parks 
and playgrounds, for memorials, name 

plates for desks, tellers’ windows, and any 
other purpose. Michaels plaques are made of 
genuine bronze with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased and burnished 
for contrast. Tell us what you need, and 
we'll be glad to furnish sketches and quota- 
tions without cost or obligation. Write for 
illustrated literature. 














Michaels also manufactures a wide range of 
building materials in aluminum, bronze and 
stainless steel, Time-Tight display cases, and 
parking meters. Literature is available 

for these products. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Union leaders see stiffer 
attitude by employers . . . 


Looking ahead, union officials see 
more such strike troubles as a result of 
the change in administration in Wash. 
ington. They expect employers to stiffen 
their opposition to large pay raises on 
the theory that a Republican Administra. 
tion will not be so eager to encourage 
unions in their demands. Also, union 
leaders predict that Congress will be 
ready to pass tougher legislation if a 
wave of strikes occurs. 





Pay Raises in ‘53: 
Unions’ New Plan 


Wage and salary controls, it now ap- 
pears, are to have little or no effect on 
employers’ plans for giving raises in 
1953. Any employer wishing to grant a 
pay increase can find a way. 

That shapes up as the situation even 
if controls continue until April 30, when 
they are due to expire. Some members 
of Congress are talking of an earlier end 
to these controls, and this is a_possi- 
bility. Senator Homer E. Capehart 
(Rep.), of Indiana, who will head the 
Banking and Currency Committee, plans 
to hold extensive hearings on controls 
legislation before suggesting a bill. His 
Committee will be in charge of the 
legislation. 

Those urging an early end to wage- 
salary controls, without waiting for the 
present law to expire, argue that, in 
any event, the regulations will mean 
little in the first four months of next year. 

What will happen in early 1953, with 
controls still on, is being indicated by 
union leaders in the current maneuvers 
with the Wage Stabilization Board. 
There are various ways to get around 
the wage-and-salary rules. 

A delayed increase is one possibil- 
ity. The AFL Sailors Union is using this 
approach. The union obtained an agree- 
ment with West Coast shipping lines 
calling for a wage increase of 5 per cent 
and other concessions. Only part of the 
raise is within WSB’s ordinary rules. 
The union, therefore, got the companies 
to agree that any portion of the raise 
and fringe items that is not approved by 
WSB is to bécome effective after con- 
trols expire. 

John L. Lewis indicated recently that 
he would expect to follow the same pro- 
cedure in event the Government 
turned down, finally, any part of the 
$1.90-a-day raise he won for soft-coal 
miners. Lewis’s strategy was aimed first, 
however, at collecting the entire raise 
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. .« Nonunion workers 
can easily be paid more 


by forcing a reversal of the WSB de- 
cision. Failing that, Lewis indicated, he 
would insist that coal operators put the 
entire increase into effect as soon as 
controls die. 

Other unions are likely to use this 
same method in collecting portions of 
negotiated raises that cannot be paid 
at this time. Employers sometimes will 
be willing to go along with the plan, 
when a union is involved. Employers 
also can use this plan where there is no 
union. 

Scheduling of raises, in cases where 
there is no union, can be arranged in 
such a way that controls will not block 
any increase that an employer wants 





~Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR CAPEHART 
. .. hearings come first 


to give, and can afford to give. Since 
there is no contract deadline, as in the 
case of a union agreement, the employer 
can fit his schedule to actions of Con- 
gress on the controls law. 

All that the law allows, all that WSB 
finds approvable, can be paid out in 
raises while controls remain in effect. 
This can be done during the rest of 
1952 or early next year, for example. 

Then, if the employer has more funds 
available to give his employes, he can 
increase their pay checks as soon as 
controls expire. He can make the in- 
crease a bit larger, if he wishes, to cover 
the earlier months of the year when 
controls prevented the full increase from 
going into effect. Or he can give a bonus 
to reimburse the employes for the money 
lost during the period the controls were 
in effect. 
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Why do you have a letter retyped ? 


Because you know how much a letter means. As an ambassador of 
your company it must give the right impression. And to do so, it must 
be right to the smallest detail. 


Just as your letters reflect your company, so do the greetings you send to 
your business friends at Christmas. And the quality that is inherent in 
every Hallmark Card can now be an ambassador for your company. 
Simply visit the store that features Hallmark Cards. Ask to see the 
Hallmark Album for Men containing Christmas cards designed 
especially for men and business firms. In a matter of minutes you can 
select the card you want imprinted with your name. Select from 
a wide variety of Christmas cards designed with dignity and good 
taste—confident in the knowledge that to everyone, 
everywhere, the Hallmark on the back of a card means, 
“You cared enough to send the very best!” 


allonarke 


“When you care enough to send the very best”’ 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





































































U. E. McFarland 
General Traffic Manager 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio 









The operation of a modern industrial 
enterprise can be fantastically com- 
plex. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
for example, must coordinate the ac- 
tivities of thirty-one plants located 
across the nation. These plants re- 
quire supplies as diverse as pulleys 
and potash... while they ship out 
glass containers, closures, table glass- 
ware, electrical insulators, glass 
blocks, television bulbs, insulation 
and many other specialties. 



























Overseeing the intricate flow and 
crossflow of Owens-Illinois materials 
is “Packy” McFarland — who for 33 
years has called upon Wabash Rail- 
road for assistance. 


= = = 


“In aiding us to find the most rea- 
sonable and proper freight rates,” 
says Mr. McFarland, “as well as 
in providing us with thoroughly 
dependabie transportation, the 
Wabash has been highly helpful to 
us. I like the way Wabash people 


know their business.” 
=x x x 


Thorough, experienced knowledge of 
current freight tariffs is a feature of 
Wabash service which has proven in- 
valuable to busy shippers. Whenever 
you need facts, call your Wabash 
representative! 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


i 2 


\SB\ WABASH RAILROAD 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

on any items that you export if ceil- 
ings have been suspended on domestic 
sales. This clarification is made by the 
Office of Price Stabilization in an amend- 
ment to its export price order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, enforce 

a general rule against distribution 
of leaflets in your plant as a means of 
keeping it clean. In handing down this 
decision, the National Labor Relations 
Board says that an employer must not 
put into effect a rule of this kind merely 
to discriminate against a union trying to 
organize the shop. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board about 
changes in policy in regard to the treat- 
ment, for renegotiation purposes, of prof- 
its resulting from an increase in value of 
excess inventories of raw and semi- 
processed materials. 


* * * 


Eq YOU CAN, as an exporter, now file 

with your district office of OPS re- 
ports on percentage markups on items 
that you handle. OPS shifts this reporting 
requirement from its Washington office 
to district offices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer or distrib- 

utor of chlorine, disregard previous 
Government restrictions on sales and de- 
liveries of the chemical. These controls 
are dropped by the National Production 
Authority because the supply of chlorine 
is adequate to meet demands. 


* * * 


YOU CAN look for limited priority 

for nonmilitary orders for construc- 
tion steel placed against fourth-quarter 
tickets between November 17 and No- 
vember 28. If these orders call for de- 
livery in February, according to NPA, 
they will be scheduled for delivery ahead 
of first-quarter tickets calling for delivery 
at the same time. 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN figure on marketing 

quotas being in effect on the 1953 
crops of fire-cured and dark air-cured 
tobacco. The quotas are proclaimed by 


—£ 





the Secretary of Agriculture. Individual 
allotments of farm acreage will be about 
the same as in 1952. 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT look for any market. 
ing quotas or acreage allotments for 
the 1953 corn crop. The Department of — 
Agriculture announces that the country’s 7 
corn crop is below the quantity requiring | 
such quotas or allotments next year, 4 


* @ @ By 


5; 
YOU CANNOT count on being aki 
lowed income tax deductions on © 
payments that you make in violation of 
the Government’s wage and salary-sta-_ 
bilization program. The Bureau of Inter 4 
nal Revenue announces that such pay- | 
ments will be disallowed in amounts de ~ 
termined by the Economic Stabilization ~ 
Agency or by its subordinate agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT withhold a Christ. — 

mas bonus from your employes who ~ 
are out on a strike while paying the bonus — 
to those who repudiate the union. A cir 7 
cuit court of appeals finds that this ~ 
amounts to discrimination against union © 
activity because the bonus was used as | 
an inducement to desert the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 

fuse to bargain with a union over 
a Christmas bonus that you have paid 
regularly in the past. A court of appeals 
rules that such a payment is a bargain- 
able issue. The bonus is looked upon as 
part of wages, and not as a gift. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts to 

turn down a plea of the Federal 
Trade Commission for an_ injunction 
against misleading advertising merely 
because the agency has issued a com- 
plaint in administrative proceedings. A 
federal district court holds that FTC can 
file suit for such an injunction after issu- 
ing a complaint. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an oil or gas oper- 

ator, be sure of getting drill pipe for 
the second quarter of 1953 unless you 
apply to the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense on revised Form PAD-17DP 
by December 15. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorxD 


REpoRT, on written request, wi 


l refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Blind to the facts—of wasting profit 


She sees the light 








instead of 2 typings .. delay 





The boss’s vision was a little blurred, 
too — he couldn’t see how poor system 
cut everybody's efficiency, slowed fill- 
ing of orders, mixed records. It made 
good accounting difficult. 


A Moore man looked at the system 
that made simple jobs hard. In its place, 
he designed a 4-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved Form, marginal punched. In one 
typing it provides copy that: authorizes 


shipments to branch offices — advises 
branches — bills them — gives them a 
record of receipt — keeps a head office 
control, It saves typings, prevents con- 
fusion, makes operations dovetail. 
Moore men suggest savings like this 
every day. Call the one nearest you. 
He offers the widest available range of 
forms, knows how to design the right 
business form for every form of business. 


MOORE a FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. © Denton, Tex. CO Emeryville, Calif. O Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 
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Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation Typewriter Forms 


Continuous Interleaved Continuous 
Register Forms 





Registers 
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Fanfold Billing Speedisets for Fast Marginal Punched 
Machine Forms Carbon Extraction Business Machine Forms 


ONE BILLION POUNDS 


, 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA! 





OF ALUMINUM 
ning UPS 


This is what Alcoa’s new $45 million aluminum smelting 
plant at Wenatchee, Washington, looked like just a few 
months back. 





Today it is in production—the first aluminum was poured 
in July, just one year after the start of construction. This 
tremendous Alcoa development will provide more aluminum 
—170 million pounds more, annually. 


Added to other new facilities completed in 1952, the Wenatchee 
Works means that Alcoa has increased its capacity by 240 
million pounds in a single year. 


It is a major part of an expansion program now under way 
that will raise Alcoa’s total production to more than a i 
billion pounds each year. 


What does a billion pounds of aluminum mean in your life? 


It means airplanes, barn roofs and power lines. Railroad 
cars, awnings and kitchenware. Automobiles, storm win- 
dows and irrigation pipe. Four times as much aluminum for 
your needs—and your defense—as Alcoa produced in 1939. 


This quadrupling of our production is indicative of 
America’s growing appetite for aluminum... and of 
Alcoa’s determination that everyone who needs aluminum 
shall have it—in plenty. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“SEE IT NOW” with Edward Murrow CBS -TV every 
Sunday . . . brings the world to your armchair. 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 
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WRINGS WET WASH DRY! 


Wringing the water out of 225 pounds of “wet 
wash” used to be done mechanically in laundries by 
whirling the clothes in a huge, spinning metal drum. Laun- 
dry owners found this method slow, costly and hazardous 
because of high power consumption, time lost in “revving 
up” the machines and the severe stress put on fabrics. 
Added to this, nerve-jangling noise and vibration made 
these machines a real mental and physical hazard! 

To eliminate these drawbacks, the Zephyr Laundry 
Machinery Company, a large manufacturer of commercial 
laundry equipment, enlisted the aid of Firestone research 
engineers. Working together, these two companies pioneered 
the field of “squeeze bag extraction” to produce the revolu- 
tionary Zephyr Hydraxtor! 

The laundry is placed inside a rubber bag... 
specially compounded by Firestone for utmost toughness 


and flexibility. This bag is housed in the Hydraxtor tank. 
Water is then forced in through the bottom of the tank and 
hydraulic pressure—“water power”—compresses the sides 
of the Firestone Squeeze Bag, to wring the wet laundry dry! 
This wringing job is done thoroughly, silently, smoothly .. . 
and with amazing economy! Cuts down appreciably on 
power costs and fabric damage. Saves up to 75% of oper- 
ational time. Produces up to four extra loads per hour! 

Have you a problem?—Do you need a compound 
to cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
and let our rubber research engineers help solve your prob- 
lem. In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 9B, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 
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industrial activity is at its highest peace- 
time rate but is no longer making sharp 
new gains. 

Factory output edged up to 238 on the 
indicator in the week ended November 
15. That was 18 per cent above July, 
only 1 per cent above September 

Auto plants turned out 108,152 cars in 
the week ended November 15, a total 
6 per cent below the year’s peak 
reached in the last week of October. 

New-car stocks jumped to 400,000 on 
November 1, up 94,000 in a month to 
the highest in 15 months. The period 
of making up for production lost as a 
result of the steel strike has about 
passed. 

Steel production, recently at a rate of 
about 116 million tons per year, can 
expand further only as the industry 
completes new capacity. 

Television-set production, now near 
its seasonal peak, is running at about 
200,000 sets weekly, the highest rate 
since late in 1950. Manufacturers’ in- 
ventories are low. 

Military spending apparently is to rise 
more slowly in 1953 than previously 
planned. Lack of storage space already 
has led to a stretch-out in scheduled 
deliveries of military vehicles. 

The textile industry’s recovery may 
have passed its peak, at least for a 
while. Cotton consumption dropped a 
bit in October, and spindle activity 
was down early in November. Rayon 
deliveries were down in October. Sea- 
sonal declines usually come later. 

Output of paperboard, a barometer of 

industrial activity, has stabilized at a 

high rate since mid-October. 

Department-store sales were disap- 

pointing to merchants in the two 


(1935- 
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—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





weeks ended November 15. They av- 
eraged 326 on the indicator, 7 per 
cent below the high rate of October. 

Main currents in the economic stream 
are revealed by average weekly hours 
worked. For manufacturing industries 
they rose to 41.5 in October, the high- 
est since 1945. 

Soft-goods industries employed their 
workers an average of 40.3 hours per 
week, the same as in September but 





Swift Rise in U.S. Debt 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 


about 1.5 hours longer than a -vear 
ago. Over the last year the work week 
has risen 3 hours or more in textiles, 
apparel and leather products, 1.5 in 
paper. 

Hard-goods producers lifted their work 
week to 42.4 hours in October, up 





nearly an hour from a year ago. Gains 
over last year have centered in pri- 
mary and fabricated metals, electri- 
cal machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, furniture and lumber. 

Machinery of a nonelectrical kind evi- 
dently is in less demand, now that 
major industrial-expansion programs 
are nearing completion. Hours worked 
are down from a year ago. 

Pay rolls continue to grow. 

Earnings per worker in manufacturing 
rose to an all-time high of $70.80 per 
week in October, $5.39 above a year 
ago. 

Employment in nonfarm establishments 
stayed at 47.7 millions in October, a 
record 800,000 above a year ago. 

Inflation is making no headway despite 
the swift expansion of business ac- 
tivity. Wholesale prices slipped again 
in the week ended November 18. 

U. S. debt, shown in the top chart, is to 
present new problems now that infla- 
tion has stoppéd. In the future, the 
spiral of rising prices and incomes will 
no longer ease the burden of a grow- 
ing debt. If business activity falls 
off sharply, incomes will shrink and 
debts will pinch harder than they 
do now. 

Public debt, though a burden in the 
long run, will provide relief in a busi- 
ness slump, as it did in the 1930s. Tax 
cuts and public spending on highways 
and other public works will cushion 
the drop of incomes and lift the public 
debt still higher. 

Borrowing, whatever its long-term effect, 
is a major force carrying the business 
boom on and on. At this time no real 
downturn in business activity is in 
sight for months to come. 
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PREMIUM STRAIGHT 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 

BOURBON WHISKY 
EARLY TIMES 

DISTILLERY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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@ Finance Week 


Understand the Budget? 
Here’s a Layman’s Guide 





Have you figured out yet 
what Republicans mean when 
they promise to “‘balance the 
budget’’? 

Do you know just what Sena- 
tor Taft means when he. says 
“commitments” will make it hard 
to cut Government spending? 

You can’t really tell what's 
going on unless you understand 
some of the lingo of Congress- 
men and officials. Here’s a key 
to the whole thing. 


Here’s a primer for you to use in 
trying to understand what Senators 
and officials are talking about when 
they say they are going to “cut the 
budget.” 

Trick phrases slip into almost any 
conversation. or comment about the 
budget. The reader must have an under- 
standing of terms if he wants to know 
what officials are talking about and what 
is going on. Otherwise, he is sure to 
get tangled between appropriations and 
spending, fiscal years and calendar years, 
the cash budget and the regular budget, 
commitments and authorizations. 

In the following, you get an idea of 
what all these things mean: 

Fiscal year is a year that begins July 1 
and ends the following June 30. Gov- 
ernment accounts are based on fiscal 
years. The talk now is of two years— 
fiscal 1953, starting last July 1, and fiscal 
1954, starting July 1, 1953. 

Appropriations are things about 
which Republicans often talk these days. 
The promise is to cut appropriations 
sharply. The public gets the idea that 
this means immediate cut in spending. 

An appropriation, simply put, is a grant 
of spending authority by Congress. It 
means that Government agencies get au- 
thority to draw on the Treasury for spe- 
cific expenses that Congress has approved. 
Right now, Government has nearly 127 
billion dollars in unspent appropriations. 
So appropriation cuts will bring no imme- 
diate dollar-for-dollar spending cuts. 

Spending is what lays the load on the 
taxpayer. It occurs when salaries are 
paid, or other Government bills come 
due. Spending, in any fiscal year, is lim- 
ited to funds appropriated by earlier Con- 





gresses—and still unspent—plus new funds 
appropriated. 

Spending this year, as the accompany. 
ing table shows, will come to about 77 
billions. What spending will amount to 
next year is something else again. 

Rescissions may be a factor. If a Re. 
publican Congress really wants to cut 
spending in the year to start next July, 
it may have to rescind, or take back, 
some of the appropriations granted by 
past Congresses and still uncommitted, 
That way, most of Government spending 
could be limited to what the new Con. 
gress itself is willing to appropriate, 

Commitments, too, are something you 
need to understand. Commitments, essen. 





The U. S. Budget — 
Present and Future 


Here is the federal budget as it 
seems to line up now. Table as- 
sumes Republican Administration 
and Congress will cut 5.1 billions 
off present schedules for defense 
spending next year, and 100 mil- 
lions off nondefense spending 
plans. Even so, total outgo is likely 
to rise next year by about a billion 
dollars because of commitments 
made earlier. This means that, with 
tax cuts now in the law and a mod- 
erate recession in fiscal 1954, the 
deficit will rise, not decline. 

This Year Next Year 
(Ends June 30, (Starts July 1, 
1953) ) 


1953 
(billions of dollars) 


INCOME 68.1 64.1 
OUTGO: 
Military and 

military aid 49.8 52.4 
Nonmilitary aid 

to allies 2.4 8 
Atomic energy, 

other defense 4.0 3.9 
Interest on 

public debt 6.4 
Veterans’ pro- 

grams 4 
Social Security 2 
Farm programs 1 
Public works 1 
All other pro- 

gtams 4.1 

Total outgo 77.0 78.1 
DEFICIT 8.9 
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tally, are firm obligations of Government 
9 pay out money in the future—when 
Government, for example, signs a con- 
tract to buy planes in future years. 

Commitments to spend in the future 
sow come to more than 65 billions. When 
ihis fiscal year ends, next June, you can 
be sure there will be at least that much in 
tanding commitments. 

To cut spending in the new fiscal year, 
ihe Eisenhower Administration will have 
to slow down the spending on those com- 
nitments. That means putting off de- 
livery dates for weapons or actually can- 
ling contracts. This means delays, per- 
haps drastic changes, in the defense 
build-up. It means, too, that Government 
makes big payments to industry for those 
canceled contracts. 

Contract authority, too, will enter the 
picture when Congress tries to cut ap 
propriations and spending. This is 
imply a grant of authority by Congress 
to a Government agency to make com- 
mitments—that is, to place orders for 
weapons or incur other expenses. But, 
unlike an appropriation, it carries no 
authority to spend money. Spending 
authority must be given later. 
Right now there are billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of outstanding contracts that 
have been signed under contract author- 
ity. Before the goods themselves are de- 
livered and paid for, Congress will have 
to appropriate the funds—whether it 
likes the idea or not. 
Obligational authority is another 
term you will be hearing. It applies to all 
authority that Congress grants an agency 
to incur obligations—including both ap- 
propriations and contract authority. 
New obligational authority is another 
term you will need to understand in 
order to know what Congressmen are 
talking about these days. Not all obli- 
gational authority granted in any 
session is “new.” Some of it, for ex- 
ample, is made up of appropriations 
granted to meet the expenses incurred 
under contracting authority given by an 
earlier Congress. Such appropriations are 
not included in new obligational author- 
ity. 
The coming Republican session of 
Congress, for example, will be asked by 
the outgoing Administration to provide 
something like 70 billions in new obli- 
gational authority. That much, if granted, 
will be piled on top of the billions of 
“old” authority that Government will 
have left next July 1. Even if Congress 
grants only 60 billions of new obligational 
authority, Government will have some- 
thing like 125 billions or so of buying and 
spending authority starting next July. 
That’s without any rescissions. 
Deficit, you may be sure, is a term 
that will remain in the news for a while. 
It results from spending—not from ap- 
propriations or commitments. 
Government runs a deficit in any 
(Continued on page 88) 
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A. W. STEUDEL, President 
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“Early in its expansion program, 


Sherwin-Williams Company rec- 
ognized the Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area as a ‘natural’ for its West 
Coast manufacturing headquar- 


ters,” says Mr. A. W. Steudel, President. “Accordingly, our first far 


western plant was built in Oakland in 1919. 


“Since then, many new buildings and increased facilities have been added 
and today’s modern plant at Oakland is our main Pacific Coast point of 


manufacture. 


“The Metropolitan Oakland Area is also our Regional administrative head- 
quarters on the Coast and we regard the Bay Region as the local hub of 


our activities on the Pacific Coast. 


“This is because of MOA’s ideal central location for production, shipping, 
receiving, service, mail, traveling and administration.” 


SAVINGS in shipping time and costs; skilled labor supply; larger share of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing market; ideal working climate; raw materials; sites in rural 
or semi-rural areas—no matter which combination of these profit-making factors 
you demand, you'll find it ina MOA location. Write today for full information. 
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*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland 
Area... includes all of Alameda County, 
California. In 1951, 73% of all new plant 
industrial development in the nine San 
Francisco Bay Area counties took place in 
MOA. 55,000 acres of level property in 
rural and semi-rural areas offer wide vari- 
ety of sites close to skilled labor supply 
and transportation. 


FREE 
BOOK 


GIVES YOU 
THE FACTS 


@ “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 
16-page book outlining the profit-making advan- 





tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours 
for the asking. Available also: Individual Data 
Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living 
Conditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest 





confidence. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
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ae i Ge = Suite 302 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


$302 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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6 WOMEN USED IT 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 


One woman used it to give utter distinc- 
tion to a modern fireplace wall. 


¢ For a second it solved the problem of 
a rather ugly round post in the foyer. 

¢ A third suggested it as a background 
for her husband's private office. 

e A fourth, ultra-modern, was able to 
break out of the confines of parallel 
walls; and design an interior with curves, 
rounds and irregular shapes. 

¢ A fifth panelled her entire living 
room walls with it. 

e A sixth used it for brilliant beauty, in 
the well of an open staircase. 

What we are talking about is 
Flexwood, luxurious wood panelling in 
flexible form. Available in 40 exotic and 
more familiar woods. Flexwood is used 
by designers and decorators, by home 
owners and important commercial users, 
to create unusual interiors. 

Write for samples, and a copy of our 
brochure of Flexwood interiors. 
© 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F-W25, 55 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 
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Finance Week 





... There are 2 budgets, 
‘cash,’ ‘administrative’ 


period when it spends more money than 
it receives from taxes and other revenues. 
Government then must borrow—unless it 
happens to have extra cash on hand. 

That gets you into the difference be- 
tween the cash budget and the adminis- 
trative budget—that is, the regular or 
bookkeeping budget—shown in the table 
on page 86, is the one you usually hear 
about. The cash budget, though, is im- 
portant, too. 

Cash budget is the one that includes, 
among other things, the cash receipts 
coming into the Government trust funds— 
such as the Social Security trust fund. It 
includes, in fact, all cash receipts from 
the public and all cash payments to the 
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‘READY TO TRY HIS SPURS’ 
... "fiscal years” and “‘appropriations”’ 


~Morris, 


public. But it excludes bookkeeping 
transfers between agencies. 

Administrative budget, on the other 
hand, excludes Social Security — tax 
revenue and other trust-fund receipts. 
And, on the spending side, it excludes 
such things as Social Security benefits. 

There are other differences, but what 
you need to notice here is that one 
budget can be in balance while the other 
has adeficit. For example, net receipts 
of the Social Security fund—excluded 
from the administrative budget—may bal- 
ance the cash budget. 

Those are the principal terms you 
will need to know when Congressmen 
talk about the budget. There will be 
times, though, when you will be confused 
unless you grasp a few other terms. 

Estimates—or budget estimates—for 
example, are simply the requests for 
appropriations or contract authority 
that the President sends to Congress. 
Various Government bureaus, looking 

(Continued on page 89) 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividends on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared payable 
December 20, 1952 to shareholders 
of Atlas Corporation of record at 
the close of business November 29, 
1952. 

A special dividend of 1/50th of a 
share of Common Stock of Airfleets, 
Inc. has also been declared to share- 
holders of 
| tributable January 5, 1953, to holders 
| of record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1952. Scrip Certifi- 
cates will be issued in respect of re- 
sulting fractional shares. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
November 17, 1952. 


Atlas Corporation dis- 














~~ AROUND-THE-WORLD 
[ ~—Ss SHOPPERS CLUB | 


| From Denmark, Hol- > 
land, Spain, India, Italy, z 

France — wherever our 
treasure hunters find a 
rare and cneaigite bar- 
ain—come fabulous gifts 
‘or our club members. 















American dollars obtain 
| tremendous values ’ 
abroad, gifts worth $3 to = wks 
5 for only $2 each. Mailed direct to your home 
| rom overseas, duty free, and postage paid. Every 
package contains the fascinating story of the 
origin and significance of the a Be receive, 
And an EXTRA GIFT FROM ABROAD awaits 
you if you join now! Send at once for FREE illus- 
tra brochure, or enclose $6.00 for 3 months’ 
trial membership. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB | 
Dept. 546, 22 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
| them. They send in their 


| checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
| cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


| ested readers. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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°ALL NEW 


One hour, furnace tested 


asc. SAFES 


LABEL 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO., DEPT. C 


TOLEDO 6, OHIO 





{ the NATURAL ) 
location for industry 


All the natural advantages of rich resources, 
excellent market location and willing workers 
can be yours in a WEST VIRGINIA plant site. 
Plentiful power, fuel and fine transportation 
mean low-cost operation for manufacturers. 

For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write: West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, Room 94, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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Finance Week 








. . . Bureaus ‘estimate’ 
funds they will need 


ahead to the next year, first make up 
their own estimates of the funds they 
will need. An agency chief, collecting 
those estimates from the bureaus under 
him, then trims them or adds to them and 
passes them on to the Budget Bureau— 
the President’s budget-handling staff. 

Then the President and the Budget 
Bureau cut the estimates still more—or, 
rarely, increase them. What comes out 
are the estimates, or budget requests, that 
the President sends to Congress. Con- 
gress makes its appropriations on the 
basis of these. 

A current appropriation, incidental- 
ly, is the usual result. A current appro- 
priation is one that is available for com- 














~Burck in the Chicago Sun-Times 


‘READY TO TRY HIS AX’ 
...‘rescissions’ and ‘‘deficits’’ 


mitment only during a specific fiscal 
year. If it is not committed at the end 
of the year, it expires. If it is com- 
mitted in time, though, the authority 
to spend is good for another two years. 
And, even then, if the bills have not 
come in for payment, Congress is in a 
position of having to reappropriate the 
funds to cover commitments. 

Reappropriations, then, are in most 
cases just the appropriation of funds 
that have been made available before, 
but which have lapsed. 

Permanent appropriations, on the 
other hand, are a kind of no-year appro- 
priation. Action by one Congress, for 
example, makes funds available for in- 
terest on the public debt in future years, 
without further congressional action. 

Understanding of the budget, and the 
problems involved in trimming it, re- 
quires a fair understanding of all these 
terms. Now that you have all this under- 
standing, you can follow your Congress- 
man when he tries to cut the budget. 
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“Variety Amazing’ At 
British Industries Fair 


“| paid my first visit to the British Indus- 
tries Fair in May, 1952,” says Hoyt C. 
Crabtree, President of Crabtree’s Whole- 
sale Radio Co., Dallas, Texas. “I was 
amazed at the variety of exhibits in the 
radio and electronics line, and besides 
making several purchases on the spot, I 
was able to line up some profitable trade 
connections. I can only hope that my 1953 
BIF trip will be equally successful.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, businessmen are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate—in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. 
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CROSLEY DEFROSTS COOL PROSPECTS 








Prospects warm up when exposed to the sight, sound, action 
and color of SPOT MOVIE ADS in theatres. Dealers find 
this medium is a natural for powerful, hard-selling product 
demonstration . . . So many Crosley Dealers used and profited 
from the recent Crosley Technicolor Movie Ads, that an 
entire new set demonstrating their 1953 line of refrigerators, 
freezers, electric ranges, complete kitchens, radios, and TV 
sets has been planned. 


Crosley makes effective use of a SPOT MOVIE AD with 
this live action, cartoon combination — ably demonstrating 
and dramatizing to a receptive audience the advantages of 
Crosley appliances. Scenes like these receive virtually 100% 
attention. With over 16,500 theatres to choose from, on a 
completely selective basis, you can use SPOT MOVIE ADS 
in theatres to dramatize and demonstrate your product or 
service. Get in touch with our nearest office for full informa- 
tion. We handle all details — direct or through your agency. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 














NEWS (7/0 CAN USE 


Tax deductions on income you earn in 1952 are going to be more important 
than ever before. Tax rates are high. Incomes are up. Many will find that, 
on 1952 income, they have moved into higher tax brackets, with heavier rates. 

Be sure you take all the deductions you have coming. Many people do not. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE. If your medical costs are heavy enough so that you can 
take deductions for them, note this: There is much besides doctor bills that 
can be charged off. Don't overlook the cost of vitamin pills, drugs of all 
kinds, X rays, eyeglasses, false teeth, tooth paste, hospital fees. 





COMMUNITY CHEST. Most people don't seem to know it, but you can deduct 
the expense you incur on behalf of charities--gas and oil, for example, 
used in a Community Chest drive. 





LOANS. Interest, remember, can be charged off. Interest includes the 
discount that a bank takes out of a loan before the borrower gets it. Say you 
borrow $100, but get only $94. The remaining $6 is interest, and you can deduct 
it from taxable income as you pay off the loan. 


STATE TAXES. Count up your State and local taxes. Nearly all of them are 
deductible. Federal excises can't be charged off. State and local sales taxes 
can. So can the cost of your automobile license tags. 





RENTS. Deduct repair bills from the income you get on a rented house. 


CHRISTMAS JOBS. Think twice before letting your college boy or girl sign 
up for a job during the Christmas holidays. Remember that you lose a 
child as a dependent, for tax purposes, if his own earnings are as much 
as $600 in a year. 

Your boy may be close to the line already, with earnings from his sum- 
mer job and campus work. If you are in the 50 per cent tax bracket, the 
$100 that he expects to earn on a job during the holidays might cost you 
$300 in extra taxes. 





SLOWDOWNS. This can be important in your dealings with labor unions: 

As an employer, you can refuse to bargain with any union that deliberately 
stages a slowdown to exert pressure on the company for a better contract. 

That is the essential point of a new ruling by the Government's National 
Labor Relations Board. The NLRB decision was unanimous. 


(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


Many unions, in the past, have authorized slowdowns as a way of turning the 
heat on employers without the necessity of calling strikes. NLRB calls it 
"attempted dictation by employes" of the terms of employment. 

The ruling came in a case involving Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 


EASY PAY RAISE. Here is a gimmick that is worth noting: 

Your maid, say, gets $90 a month. She is 65, and has worked for you 18 
months or longer, all the while covered by the Social Security system. 

She can retire on a pension of $49 a month, good for as long as she lives. 
Then you can rehire her at $75 a month. Her total income goes up to $124 a 
month, which is $34 more than she gets now. You save $15 a month on maid hire. 





Everybody comes out ahead except the Government. 
That has been checked with Social Security. Nothing illegal about it. 


TIME TO RETIRE? Speaking of Social Security, thousands of old people 
around the country are eligible to retire, but don't know it. It's easie: 
now to qualify for a pension. Just 18 months of covered employment since 
the end of 1950 will do it. Elderly people who went under Social Security 
in 1951 for the first time, as many did, are becoming eligible now. 

In your business, you may have over-age employes who can't pull their 
weight any more, and would be glad to retire, if they knew they could. 
A suggestion might be in order. 





CANADIAN DOLLAR. It's a little cheaper now for U.S. residents to travel 
in Canada. The reason is that the discount on the U.S. dollar, in terms of the 
Canadian dollar, is narrowing. Not long ago, your dollars, when turned in for 
Canadian money, were worth only about 96 cents apiece. More recently, U.S. 
dollars have been bringing a fraction over 98 cents. 





NOTE FOR RESERVISTS. If you are in the Army or Air Force Reserves, you 
will be permitted to get out or stay in, as you choose. 

You will get a letter from your branch of service soon, if you haven't 
already. That letter will offer you a new, indefinite-term commission. 





If you say yes, you stay in the Reserves, with no promise about when you 
can get out. If you Say no, your commission will expire--either next April l 
or on the date your present five-year term ends, whichever is later. 

Navy Reservists are not being offered a chance to get out. They hold 
indefinite-term commissions already. 


GI INSURANCE. Reminder to veterans who have let their GI policies lapse: 
If you are interested, there might still be time to get yours going again. 





It depends on the age of your policy. 

If you are a World War II veteran, you can reinstate provided it has 
not been more than eight years since your policy was issued in the first 
place. That holds no matter when the policy lapsed. 

Postwar veterans can reinstate policies not over five years old. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Don't get too excited just yet about that new drug 
for hypertensives--hexamethonium chloride, it's called. Some day, it may be 
the answer. Right now, it's dangerous. The producer himself says so. 
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A VAST SOURCE OF U.S. 


1. Many Americans have probably never 
heard about oil shale—one of our coun- 
try’s greatest natural resources. Shale is 
a rock formation that contains kerogen— 
a solid that breaks down into oil and coke 
when heated. There are a number of shale 
formations in the U.S., the richest of 
which is in the Green River Basin of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. This single 1000-square- 
mile deposit contains three times as much 
oil as the total proven crude oil reserves 
of the U.S.! 





OIL STILL UNTOUCHED: 





2. However, the big problem has been how 
to extract the oil from this shale on an 
economical basis. Union Oil research men 
have been experimenting with shale oil ex- 
traction since 1943. One of their accom- 
plishments was the development of a 
retort that can extract shale oil far more 
economically than any previous method. 


3. This retort—along with improved min- 
ing and refining techniques—has reduced 
the cost of producing oil from shale more 
than most people realize. And each year 
the cost of finding and producing crude 
oil continues to rise. At some time, then, 
it is probable that oil can be obtained from 
shale at a cost competitive with crude oil. 


4, When this will come about is anybody’s 
guess. But one thing is certain: the Amer- 
ican people can be sure that this natural 


resource of theirs will be developed at the 
earliest possible date with the greatest 
efficiency only if private enterprise is left 
free to do the job. For our competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system has demonstrated 
time and time again that it can develop 
better products, for more people, at lower 
prices than any method yet devised by man. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 











cow—and, I must admit, a pretty frightening experience. As 
far as I know, nobody in the Embassy has drawn up a report 
on the play or on the audience’s reaction to it. That is some- 
thing I cannot understand, because here, if anywhere, is a 
direct clue to Kremlin thinking on foreign affairs, as well as an 
opportunity to size up the real response of the average Rus- 
sian to that thinking. 

The play’s locale appears to be European, with the stage 
sets and costumes indicating a Balkan background. But the 
action suggests the Russian propaganda picture of Korea. The 
theme of the play is the effort of the United States to force 
an unnamed puppet government to make an aggressive attack 
northward across a carefully defined geographic parallel. 
The leader of the armed forces in this unprovoked attack is 
an American general named John Arthur. 

Besides General Arthur, the characters include a U.S. 
Senator Brown; Simon, an American correspondent; a Luxem- 
bourger named Peter Lubin, who is chairman of a United 
Nations commission; two ministers of the puppet government; 
an American pilot, an American courier, and several U.S. 
Army officers and men. Arrayed against this team of con- 
spirators are the kind, simple people across the border—a 
peasant and his wife, a woodcutter and his son, a school- 
teacher and his daughter, and a host of fiery partisans. 

All the Americans were portrayed as slimy, bloodthirsty 
plotters, determined to conquer the world. In one scene, the 
U.S. soldiers machine-gunned everyone in sight, even though 
all their innocent victims were unarmed. 





The plot centers around Haigh, the American pilot, whose 
plane crashed behind Northern lines, injuring Haigh. The 
pilot is given tender care by the peasants and is indoctrinated 
by the partisans. Finally, he sees the light and realizes that he 
and his countrymen are murdering innocent people and that 
the U.S. is bent on world conquest. 

The curtain falls as one of the wounded victims of attack 
crawls painfully along the floor and, with a dying gasp, paints 
the word “Mir” (“Peace”) on the wall of the peasant hut. 

Those in the audience reacted as if they truly believe the 
Kremlin’s explanation of the Korean war—the only explanation 
they have heard or read—that the U.S. shoved South Korea 
into aggressive attack and that U.S. troops, joining in the at- 
tack, have committed terrible atrocities against the North Ko- 
rean people. 
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Throughout the play the Russian audience applauded anj 
cheered every heroic deed by the partisans of “people’s demo. 
racy,” and gasped in real shock and horror at every brutal ag 
by the American imperialists. 


February 11—Last night I left the theater in a mood of 
depression, anger and fear, but a strange surprise was jp 
store for me. I discovered that in Russia, as everywhere, it j 
not wise to jump to quick conclusions, because I found som 
good feeling for Americans. 

My companion was a girl from the French Embassy, who 
speaks excellent Russian. We went into a crammed littl 
restaurant and could find only two empty seats, at a litth 
round table with two Russian men. One was thin and dak 
the other very fat and of a sandy complexion. 

The conversation over our 15-minute supper went like this: 

Girl: “Excuse me, are these two seats taken?” 

Thin Russian: “No—Please.” 

We sat down. There was silence. Then . . . 

Thin Russian: “You are foreigners?” 

I: “Yes. My friend is from France, and I am an American” 

A silent pause. 

Fat Russian: “You are, then, a member of a peace dele. 
gation, or of a labor delegation visiting the Soviet Union?” 

I: “No, I am a member of the American Embassy here in 
Moscow.” 

More silence. 

Thin Russian: “Remarkable! Remarkable!! To think I am 
sitting beside an American. Wonderful!” 

Girl: “And where are you from, what part of Russia?” 

Thin Russian: “We have both just arrived from Siberia” 

I: “By train?” 

Thin Russian: “I came by air, but my friend here has 
a bad heart, and he took the train.” 

Fat Russian: “Five days on the Trans-Siberian.” 

I: “And what do you do back home?” 

Thin Russian: “He is a farmer, and I am an engineer ... 
Remarkable! To be with an American again.” 

I: “Again?” 

Thin Russian: “Oh, yes. I have known many Americans. 
I was born in the last century—and before the Revolution, 
and after the Revolution, especially during the period of 
the New Economic Policy, I came to know many foreigners. 
The Americans I met have always been fine, very fine, men 
and women.” 

I: “It’s good to hear that, especially because we have 
just seen a typical anti-American play, and . . .” 

Thin Russian: “Now, let’s not discuss that. Fate brought 
us together tonight, didn’t it? And I don’t think we should 
spoil the good luck by discussing politics. We could stay up 
all night doing that and get nowhere. Let’s just accept the 
position as it is—I always do that anyway—and enjoy this 
happy occasion. Let’s make it pleasant and have a good time 
together.” 

I: “All right, fine. Will you have a cigarette?” 

Thin Russian: “Thank you.” 

I: “And you?” 

Fat Russian: “No, thank you. I don’t smoke. But maybe, 
after all, if it’s an American cigarette, I might try it.” 

We finished our supper, paid the bill and prepared to 
leave. Then... 
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Fat Russian: “No, I disagree with my friend about dis- 
essing the international situation. I think we should ask you 
why your governments have changed in their attitude toward 
the Soviet Union.” 

Girl: “It is not OUR governments, believe me, but—” 

Thin Russian: “Stop. The important thing is for you to 
remember how much Russia helped the West in the last 
war, and for us to remember how much you helped Russia. 
We will never forget. That’s the important thing.” 


february 16—There is no use looking any longer for a 
treet map of Moscow. Even sight-seeing Soviet citizens 
cannot buy street plans of their capital, because the Russian 
regime apparently does not permit publication of such vital, 
secret information. 

A bird’s-eye view of the city is also out of the question, 
because no civilian planes are permitted to fly over the city, 
nor even anywhere very near it. 

But, without a map, I have discovered by wandering 
ound that the Kremlin is the center of the city, with large 
streets and avenues radiating out from it in every direction. 
A series of concentric rings of old walls and circling boule- 
vards intersect the avenues, forming a mesh of big blocks. 
Narrow side streets crisscross each big block. 

The only map of Moscow I have ever seen was a photostat 
of a military map of the city published in 1941 by the German 
General Staff. The map looked like a spider web, with the 
Kremlin in the center—in the spider’s position. 


February 28—The winter here in the middle of Russia 
strikes me as perfect. The temperature has been below freez- 
ing ever since I arrived and much of the time it has been 
below zero. But the cold is bearable because there is so little 
wind in Moscow. 

The minute you step outdoors, your face tingles—but it is 
an invigorating, not a painful, sensation. 

There are no in-between days. The sky is full of sun—or full 
of snow. There have been no gray days of drizzle and thaw, 
no damp days. Even on the days of bright sun, not a flake of 
snow has melted. 

Best of all, the combination of cold and the snow-sweeping 
by hordes of women means that there is no slush underfoot. 


March 15-—Today it rained for the first time since I 
have been in Moscow—and that has been nine weeks now. 

The rain melted some of the heaped-up snow on the houses 
and it is probably the first sign of spring. But the disappear- 
ance of the snow is making Moscow an uglier city. 

Now you can begin to see the rusty cupolas, the chips and 
cracks in old walls, the unpainted facades. The gloomy, dirty 
courtyards are showing through their winter mantle. The snow 
that remains is dirty. This must be Moscow at its ugliest. 


April 2—This noon, in the middle of Moscow beside the 
Kremlin wall, our car was abruptly stopped in the street by 
a militiaman who was directing traffic at a considerable dis- 
tance from us. Our car, an American make, was quite con- 
spicuous. The policeman whistled wildly and waved us to 
the curb with his black-and-white traffic baton. Then he 
sauntered over to the car. 

As haughtily as anyone could, he said to the driver: 
“Don't you know it is forbidden to talk when you operate 
an automobile? Never do it again. Is that clear? Is that clear?” 
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_.. ‘Forbidden to talk when you operate an automobile’’’ 





May 13-I have seen Soviet provincial bureaucracy at 
work today—a sight that is denied most Americans here. 

Two companions and I are in Yaroslavl, a sizable city 
about 175 miles northeast of Moscow, on a sight-seeing 
trip. 

One of the main things we came to see was the famous 
church of St. John the Baptist, the last great monument of 
the Muscovite school of Rus- 
sian architecture and one of 
the finest examples of Rus- 
sian polychrome decoration. 
But we know this only from 
what we have read. The 
Soviet authorities prevented 
us from seeing the church 
today. 

We took the small, an- 
cient wooden trolley from 
the center of town out toward 
the church, on the outskirts 
of Yaroslavl, but we mis- 
judged the stop and got off 
too soon. The sidewalks were 
unpaved, and the spring rains 
have turned them into mud- 
dy paths. The street was a 
series of mudholes between 
rough, upturned cobblestones. 
We hopped along between puddles until we could see the 
numerous cupolas and the bell tower of the famous church 
about a block away on our right. 

Suddenly, a militiaman, whom we had not previously no- 
ticed, stepped out in front of us and roughly said we could 
go no farther. 

He demanded travel-authorization documents. 

We informed him that our presence in the town itself 
proved our trip had been approved by the Foreign Office, 
because travel without sanction is forbidden except within 
a small circle around Moscow. We did not even have our 
diplomatic identity cards to show him. The hotel had in- 
sisted on retaining them. 

A crowd was gathering around us as we explained to the 
militiaman that we only wished to see the historic church. 
The policeman repeated again that we could not proceed. 

A middle-aged man in the crowd demanded with determi- 
nation to know why we should not be allowed to go on. 

His remark infuriated the militiaman. Between clenched 
teeth, the policeman growled: “You, as an outsider, have no 
concern in this matter.” 

“IT do not fall under your authority and can say what I 
please,” the spirited stranger replied. His defiance of au- 
thority was a surprising pleasure. 

As we again expressed our failure to understand the obiec- 
tions of the police, an elderly woman joined the argu- 
ment, saying we should be permitted to see the ciuca. 
She said the church was of much interest even though it 
was closed. 

The militiaman then shed some of his arrogance, and 
seemed to feel he needed to explain his obstinacy. He said 
his region on the outskirts of town had little to offer sight- 
seers and that there were many historic churches in the 
center of town. 





(Continued on next page) 
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.. ‘The people seem to share the sense of deadness’ 


More expressions of disapproval over his ruling kept com- 
ing from the crowd, but we decided to leave without further 
argument. It was apparent the militiaman would not relent, 
and we felt further discussion might bring trouble on the 


sympathetic spectators. 


We suspected that the church grounds were forbidden to 


foreigners because there were large factories nearby. 

We then decided to visit the City Soviet, to see what kind 
of reception we would get from government authorities, 
and to obtain a ruling on what photographs, if any, we could 
take in the city. 

The building was almost empty because this is Sunday, 
but while we were in the lobby an attendant came out of a 
side room and asked what we wanted. 

We told him we were Americans sight-seeing in Yaroslavl 
and wished permission to take photographs. Immediately, he 
asked if we were one of the “delegations” which had de- 
parted on guided tours of Russia after attending May Day 
celebrations in Moscow. 

We told him we were not. 
His expression changed and 
he looked somewhat  dis- 
traught. Then he bounced 
upstairs, returned quickly, 
and asked us to follow him. 

Thet attendant took us to 
a sparsely furnished room. A 
desk stood near the wall op- 
posite the door and above it 
hung a picture of Molotov, 
the only Soviet hero besides 
Lenin and Stalin whose pic- 
ture was prominently dis- 
played in Yaroslavl’s public 
places. The attendant left us 
waiting in some of the half- 
dozen straight-backed chai-:s 
set along the wall. In a few 
minutes he came back and 
said the matter would have to be referred to higher author- 
ities—to those of the Oblast (regional) Soviet. 

Offices of the Executive Committee of the Oblast Soviet 
were located in-a prerevolutionary government office build- 
ing in the Ilinskaya Square, a main downtown plaza. But 
approach to this square was prohibited to keep the square 
clear for a relay race during the afternoon. A militiaman 
blocked our passage and demanded a propusk (pass), but 
he waved us through after we explained the City Soviet 
authorities had instructed us to proceed to the Oblast Soviet. 

Another militiaman at the end of the block stopped us 
again, but let us go on after we repeated our story. We ad- 
vanced to the next corner—right into the arms of a soldier 
with bayoneted rifle. The soldier told us, quite courteously, 
that the Oblast offices were closed that day. 

We assumed then that the City Soviet official had deliber- 
ately sent us on a wild-goose chase. 





May 14—We went back to the Oblast Soviet again this 
morning, to see what response these higher officials would 
make to a request to visit the church of St. John the Baptist. 

We were directed to a room where a long line of poorly 
dressed people, with petitions of some sort clutched in their 
hands, were waiting outside the door. 
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jlips a 
The girl at the desk grew tense when we told her y ad 
were Americans and wanted a propusk to see the chur § The! 
She said we would have to wait our turn in line. Although fie stre 
the girl was upset, a workingman, who had been discus, § Day | 
ing his problems with her when we came in, did not seep entry | 
at all disturbed at seeing Americans here with a  strang fiiho pa 
request. We 
We told the girl we were leaving Yaroslav] today ayj aed 
could not wait. She then fetched an older woman who took fs in t 
us on a long walk through empty corridors to the  sectin My | 
on cultural and educational work. vate th 
To the man in charge there, we announced that we wer fhawve 0 
from the American Embassy and wished permission to vist fjeparat 
the church of St. John the Baptist. ment. | 
“Impossible,” he said. He explained there were factories hod th 
in the neighborhood of the church. It was as we suspected, § We 





We suggested that he have someone escort us. jr ne 
It was unfortunate, he said, that the special guide was hay. hem 
ing his day off this Monday. Frot 


We observed that we knew the history of the church and Jumeti 
there was no need to assign a trained guide—anyone would fs she 


do who could see that we were kept within bounds. nonial 
His manner became sharper, but still civil. He said he fbnell : 
would check to see if anyone were free. No one was. I hi 
Could he write us out a pass, we asked. peight 


Here was something he was absolutely sure of. A propwk § Ves 
from him was impossible. The factories, unfortunately, were J\one 
under the jurisdiction of another authority in the neighbor § Th 
ing raion (district). Consequently, it was quite beyond his f fab 
authority to issue a propusk. the It 

Although we failed to get the pass we wanted, we had an (Germ 
extremely rare opportunity, as Westerners, to wander through fhjs the 
provincial Soviet offices and see the officials at work. betwe 

We have the impression that we are being closely § Th 
watched in Yaroslavl. We cannot always detect “shadows” or foun! 
followers on our trail but someone always appears at strate Jan) 
gic moments, indicating they are on our heels most of the fihe ¢ 
time. row 

Today we were going to cross the Volga on the femy, fing ; 
and we bought tickets at a booth a short distance from the Bape 
boat dock. Then a militiaman suddenly appeared from no- 
where and rudely ordered us away from the river bank. Ju 

Yaroslavl, as a city, leaves a sense of deadness. Almost all | ha 
the buildings are ancient and dilapidated. The squatty, 9, ge 
eighteenth-century Empire-style buildings dominate the town [thin 
and give an impression of arrested growth. There is no new J T 
construction visible in the city. ings 

The people seem to share the sense of deadness. We have Jun 
seen only a few smiles in Yaroslavl. They were all on the Jthei 
faces of a group of young Army officers who grinned very fifo 
broadly when they posed for a photograph on the steps of a Bin 
maternity hospital. ing 
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July 29-1 moved from the Metropole Hotel today into Joe; 
an elaborate town house which the Embassy has been renting} 7 
for several years as living quarters for some of the Embassy fof t 
employes. Three other Americans and I share the one-story Jour 
house and we call it “Vesnina” after the little side street the] 4 
house fronts on. the 

“Vesnina” is a very fancy, and very dirty, minor mansion fit 
typical of many gloomy, grotesque dwellings put up in this iad 
neighborhood by rich Moscow merchants 50 or 60 years ago. Bihe 
The fancy touches include a stained-glass window of purple 
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Jips and green weeds over the front entrance, and an im- 
er ye sing fight of marble steps. 
hurc, | The Italian Embassy, in a similar but larger house, is across 
houg, ie street from us, a few doors away. 
iscus. § Day and night we are “guarded” by militiamen who have 
- seem entry boxes in front of the house and by plainclothesmen 
trang (eho pace up and down the rear courtyard. 

We four Americans occupy the single floor that once 

y and Meved a rich merchant’s family for living quarters. Below 
) took fs. in the low, dark basement there are many Russians. 
ectiy, | My housemates, who have been here for some time, esti- 

ute there must be 40 of them living in the basement. We 
Were Myve no contact with these Russians, though. They have a 
) visit vparate gate in the fence and a separate door into the base- 

nent. We sometimes joke about an Iron Floor between us 
tories ud the Russians. 
cted, | We are not permitted to go into our own cellar to see who 
wt neighbors are and how they live. The guards watch 
hem as well as us. 
From our wrought-iron balcony over the entrance we can 
| and fumetimes glimpse one of the Russian women in the darkness 
ould fs she dumps garbage in the black alcove beneath our cere- 
monial marble steps. Our only contact is a glimpse—and a 
d he nell of garbage. 
[have been regaled tonight with some of the lore of the 
ieighborhood. 
puk # Vesnina Street, my coworkers tell me, used to be called 
were f\loney Street because the state silver vaults were near here. 
bor: # The most notorious occurrence in our neighborhood was 
| his fu fabulous political assassination in 1918, in the house where 
the Italian Embassy now is located. At that time, it was the 
1 an §Cerman Embassy and Count von Mirbach was living there 
igh fis the first German Ambassador following the separate peace 

between Germany and the revolutionary government. 
sely # The house was guarded in those days, too—from all ac- 
"or counts, by a detachment of Bolshevik troops numbering 
ate- Fmany more than those now protecting the place. Nonetheless, 
the fhe assassin had no difficulty getting inside, emptying his 
jrowning pistol into the body of the Count, and then throw- 
my, fing a hand grenade behind him for good measure as he 
the kaped through an open window. 


= 
= 
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July 30—In Russia, the biggest police state ever created, 
all Ti have discovered there are no “police.” This paradox throws 
ty, fi good deal of light on the Kremlin’s approach to many 
Wo things. 

ew f The old Russian word politsiya has such unpleasant mean- 
ings, carried over from Czarist days, that the present Com- 
Wve Fuunist rulers prefer the term militsioner (militiaman) for 
the Jiheir uniformed police. There are thousands of these uni- 
ef) fiormed stalwarts on duty, dressed in black boots, with tight 
fa bindings of leather belts and crisscrossing straps support- 
ing heavy revolvers. They do police duty, including direc- 
tion of traffic, but officially are just nice members of the 
t0 Focal militia. 

M | There is no public mention at all of the secret police, nor 
‘s) fof the plainclothesmen lurking in the shadows, like those in 
*Y four courtyard. 

Although the polite euphemism of militsioner is used for 
the Soviet police, the adjective politseisky—with the conno- 
ution of evil behavior—is always applied by the press and 
ndio in its descriptions of the Western world, particularly 
: The United States. 
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August 5—Train travel in Russia is always an interesting 
experience for me and a train trip invariably provides sur- 
prising opportunities for close, though brief, contact with 
the Russian people. 

Today being Sunday, I got a good look at the way Mos 
cow's people flee from the city’s hot and dusty summer 
weather when they have a few hours free. 

I persuaded three Embassy friends to take the suburban 
train to Zagorsk, about 50 miles northeast of Moscow, where 
they wanted to see the historic fourteenth-century monastery. 
I had to use all my persuasiveness to talk my friends into 
taking the train instead of an Embassy car; the habit of 
using an automobile for every occasion is even more pro- 
nounced among the handful of Americans here than it is 
among the millions at home. After our experiences on the 
train, I am sure my friends will be convinced auto travelers 
from now on. 

We arrived at the station shortly after noon. The heat in 
the station was oppressive and smothering, and the heavy 
air was stinking. Thousands of people were jammed onto the 
platforms, trying to get away for a summer afternoon in the 
country—an afternoon they would spend in the green shade 
of the dachas (small country cottages) which line the rail- 
way for miles beyond the city. Other travelers were jammed 
and jostled by the holidayers. There were pathetic family 
groups huddled on benches, sleeping on¢their bags and be- 
longings while they waited for trains to who knows where. 
Soldiers, bent on travel, were dotted among the waiting 
crowds. 

The Zagorsk train was standing ready at one platform 
and we started to rush inside for seats. We didn’t rush far. 
All the cars were full, bulging with arms and heads at the 
windows. Every seat was taken, all the corridors were jammed, 
and people were packed into the platforms at the ends of 
the car. Those inside who 
were lucky enough to be 
hear the windows were lean- 
ing out, panting for air. 

Finally we managed a toe- 
hold on the steps of one car- 
riage and began to worm our 
way into the car. 

As the burdened train be- 
gan to labor slowly from the 
station I thought that our 
opportunity for close contact 
with the Russians, on this oc- 
casion at least, was too good. 
Russians were packed around 
us, poking into us with the 
motion of the train, and 
breathing down our collars. 
The heat was terrible and the smell of sweating people was 
everywhere. The Russians were silent, but good-natured. 

Suddenly there was a crush and a commotion. Fat peasant 
women with market bags on their arms, small boys with 
books, and well-dressed officials with overnight bags all began 
to give way, trying to make a place on the small platform 
between the carriages. One of the passengers, full of vodka, 
toppled over unconscious and lay on the dusty floor at my 
feet. He was dressed in dirty, ragged clothes and his face was 
covered with two or three days’ growth of whiskers. 





(Continued on next page) 
















... ‘TV programs in some ways much better than in U. S.’ 


Soon the hard-pressed crowd surged back around us, and 
some stood, as gently as they could, on the unccnscious 
drunk. Through the bundles and boots and skirts and arms 
and legs, I could see that the man’s face was bleeding and 
there were bubbles of foam on his lips. 

At each of the frequent stops a few people struggled off 
the train until finally there was room to take a full breath 
and to move an elbow without jogging someone. I tugged 
a pocket edition of Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” from my pocket 
and started to look for my place in the book. I wanted some- 


thing to do to keep my eyes off the man who was stil] , 


stretched on the floor under my legs and who was now begin- 
ning to moan. I didn’t want the Russians around me to think 
that I, an obvious foreigner, was staring at him, either too 
rudely or too compassionately. 

By striking coincidence, I had come in my reading to 
Tolstoy’s description, half a century ago, of another crowded 
train pulling out of Moscow on a hot summer day, carrying 
among its passengers a group of convicts sentenced to exile. 
Some had died from the heat, from lack of water, and from 
inhuman herding, and Tolstoy’s hero was thinking about the 
inhumanity of officials and police as they went about their 
cruel duties. 

The book is popular in present-day Russia and Tolstoy 
is a Russian hero. Many of the people now read his books. 

As the train rattled on I watched the Russians around me 
—peasants and workers, students and white-collar workers, 
uniformed soldiers, children and old people. I wondered 
if they had read this moving passage from Tolstoy and if they 
thought it linked the cruelties of the Czars with the behavior 
of the present regime. I don’t know. 

My thoughts were interrupted by arrival at Zagorsk. As 
we got off the train, the drunk was still lying unconscious 
on the floor, still moaning. 


September 7—Russian schoolteachers are under instruc- 
tions to teach Soviet children that hatred is a virtue. 

A textbook for teachers in elementary schools, which | 
examined today, says, “The pupils of the Soviet school must 
realize that the feeling of Soviet patriotism is saturated with 
irreconcilable hatred toward the enemies of socialist society. 
Hatred gives birth to class revolutionary vigilance and creates 
a feeling of irreconcilability toward the class enemy; the 
weakening of such vigilance undermines the cause of the 
socialist revolution. It is necessary to learn, not only to hate 
the enemy, but also to struggle with him, in time to unmask 
him, and finally, if he does not surrender, to destroy him. 
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The book containing this passage is “Pedagogy,” by B, 7 
Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov. It was approved in 1946 fp, 
use in educating teachers. I sent the passage along to Amhy. 
sador Kirk, who asked me for some notes for a speech he wil 
make in New York when he returns home in a few weeks. 


September 12-Since moving to “Vesnina,” where we 
have an American-made television set that will tune in th 
Moscow programs. I have been watching Russian TV shows 
several times a week. The Soviet TV is quite an attr. 
tion to newcomers here, especially Americans, who are gl. 
ways surprised to find there now is television in Russia, 

Programs are far different from most of those in th 
United States—and, in some ways, much better. it seems 
to me. Telecasts consist almost entirely of operas and ballets 
theater productions, concerts and light variety-hall shows 
Quite a few old Russian movies, as well as an occasional 
new film production, also are put on the screen. 

So far, receivers are small and so expensive that they 
are out of reach of the average Russian. There are onk 
two models—a small, 6-inch size which costs 1,275 rubles 
($318.75), and a larger one, with a 9 or 10-inch screen, 
which costs 2,500 rubles ($625). 

The TV industry is far below the proportions it has at- 
tained in the United States, but the Russians are making 
progress. 

According to published figures, there were about 8,000 
television sets in Russian homes a year ago. The only way 
to estimate the increase since then is by the appearance 
of new antennas on homes and apartment buildings. From 
such rough figuring, we think the number of sets has about 
doubled, and that there now are probably 15,000 of them 
in Moscow, about 2,000 in Leningrad, and a very few els- 
where. 

Soviet authorities no doubt can clearly see—as Lenin did 
of motion pictures—that this new medium offers tremendous 
possibilities for propaganda and indoctrination. I think the 
‘authorities will see to it that Russian television is expanded 
as rapidly as possible. 


November 12-I have thumbed through many diction- 
aries looking for a Russian word for “appreciative” and | 
have asked many literate Muscovites for a suggested defini- 
tion—but with no success. Apparently the Russian lap. 
guage, which has hundreds of thousands of words, has no 
single word equivalent to our adjective, “appreciative.” 


Jan. 9 (1952)—Russians can buy their own cars for 
private use—but when one of them does, it’s news. Only 
one person in thousands owns one of the little, four-cyl- 
inder Pobedas or the still tinier Moskvich cars, the kinds 
commonly sold to ordinary people. 

This morning's issue of Trud (the daily newspaper o 
the Soviet trade-unions) has news about “Automobiles fo 
Personal Use.” The dispatch is from Krasnodar, one ol 
the most important industrial and cultural cities of the 
Caucasus region, with a population of more than 200,000. 
The story was so revealing that I have copied it word for 
word: 

“Jan. 8 (Trud correspondent)—The demand for auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, and bicycles increases every day. 
Only today, several orders for automobiles by the work- 
ing people of the Kuban were received in the Motor and 
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Tractor Sale store. In the past year, the store sold 400 

motor vehicles to workers and employes. 

“The following acquired Pobeda machines: Comrade 
Buchinsky, department head of an agricultural institute; 
Comrade Velichko, deputy director of the same institute; 
Comrade Biramov, combine operator of the Yuzhno- 
Khutorskaya Machine Tractor Station and Hero of Social- 
ist Labor; and many others. 

“In the same time, 213 motorcycles and 951 bicycles 
were sold.” 

Russian editors very rarely print any kind of “human 
interest” stories in the controlled papers, except about the 
purchase of automobiles. These stories frequently disclose 
a great deal about the fabric of Russia’s economic, social and 
cultural life. 

Even Pravda, the high and mighty paper of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, has stories about auto 
buying. A recent one, which I copied, was headlined, “In 
the Auto Store.” 

“Each day the postman brings scores of letters to 
building No. 21 on Bakuninskaya Street in Moscow. 
Here is located the specialized store of the Chief Ad- 
ministration for Automobile and Tractor Sales. . . . 

“The number of purchasers of automobiles and motor- 
cycles is growing from month to month to month. There 
are already thousands of them. And this is striking 
evidence of the steady growth of the material prosperity 
of our people. 

“The customers are served in an exemplary manner. 
In the store there are 42 workers—three engineers, and 
specialists who have come here from the plants. They 
help the purchasers choose the motor vehicle and give 
technical advice. 

“Workers, engineers, collective farmers, teachers, doc- 
tors, and artists purchase the automobiles. Inhabitants 
of Moscow and the working people of the Capital Oblast 
(region) buy many machines. 

“Recently, A. Shtyrova, a distinguished weaver of the 
Trekhgornaya Manufaktura Combine; N. Gribachev, the 
poet and People’s Artist of the R.S.F.S.R., and P. Lisit- 
sian, a soloist of the Bolshoi Theater, bought Pobeda 
automobiles. 

“In June and July alone, a collective farmer from 
Kimovsky Raion (district), a collective-farm chairman 
from Mytishchinsky Raion, a turner from Orekhovo- 
Zuevo, a coal cutter from Uzlovaya, a woman teacher 
from a Moscow secondary school, and others purchased 
their own Moskvich automobiles.” 


January 13—An anti-American cartoon of the Statue of 
Liberty is causing a great deal of comment in Moscow this 
winter, so this afternoon I went to see it. 

The cartoon is being displayed at Moscow’s greatest art 
museum, the Tretyakov Gallery, as part of the All-Union 
Art Exhibition of 1951, almost half of which consists of 
Stalin portraits of one kind or another. The Statue of Liberty 
poster is one of several hate-America drawings by B. I. 
Prorokov, a young Moscow artist who won a Stalin prize 
with this particular effort. 

His drawing is the most effective propaganda cartoon, 
from the viewpoint of Russia’s rulers, that I have yet seen 


here. 


At first glance, you see the familiar classic face of the 
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goddess, beautifully drawn and colored in bronze green. 
Then you notice that she is weeping, with a long teardrop 
hanging from her left eye. Closer inspection reveals that a 
New York City cop is peering out of each eye of the face, 
with each policeman’s head forming an eyeball of the statue. 
The teardrop turns out to be a policeman’s billy hanging 
from the wrist of one of the officers. 

This is one of the ways the fear of the police is turned 
against the West. Politseisky. 

The cartoon reminded me of a visit to Tchaikovsky's 
home at Klin, not far from Moscow. There was a tiny, tar- 
nished replica of the Statue of Liberty on a dusty shelf there. 
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The composer obviously acquired this tourist souvenir during 
his trip to the United States, and apparently he kept and 
cherished it. 

His home now is a museum, and the museum catalog 
describes everything in the house, from his dressing gown 
to a rough, wooden table, in scholarly detail. The only things 
not mentioned are his trip to America and the tarnished 
little Lady of Liberty on the shelf. 


January 30—Today I persuaded one of the prettiest and 
best-dressed girls in the Embassy to take me to a women’s 
style show. 

The. show is held in the “All-Union House of Models” on 
Kuznetsky Most, and displays are given every day except 
Saturday at 1, 2 and 5 p.m. Admission price is 10 rubles 

Only 30 Russian women were in the audience when I was 
there and the majority were peasant types, spinster types, and 
elderly, white-haired women. All were dressed in poor style, 
even by drab Soviet standards. 

I could hear much whispering back stage for several min- 
utes, then the models began to appear from behind a ginger- 
gold velvet curtain. They walked down a narrow dais between 
two marble pillars, and despite the red-and-blue Oriental rug 
on the platform, their shoes squeaked. 

The models hesitated, twisted and turned just as models 
do everywhere. There were three of them: one “full figure” 
type, a blonde and a brunette. The brunette was the best . . . 
terrific. 

The girls displayed the latest spring styles tor 1952, which 
even the Russians call the “new look,” in coats, suits, dresses, 
dressing gowns, house coats, pajamas and so on. 

I learned that this year the style in the U.S.S.R. dictates a 

(Continued on next page) 
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distance from floor to hem line of 35 to 38 centimeters (14 to 
15 inches). I also learned: that Soviet house coats are not 
shadow proof, that is, I could see the outline of legs through 
them. 

The finale was a blue polka-dot maternity dress, also 
designed for easy breast feeding. The model, who was not 
noticeably pregnant, demonstrated by holding the dress out 
in front of her, and then ended up by opening the blouse 
to show how handily it works for feeding. 

We ruined the style show for the Russian women. They 
stared almost the whole time not at the models, but at my 
well-dressed American companion—and, I must admit, at me. 


February 15—As a rule, I try not to be unduly conscious 
of differences in people’s clothing, but here in Moscow I 
can’t get out of my head the constant squeak, squeak, squeak 
of Russian shoes. 

This noise is noticeable everywhere in Moscow, even on 
the stages of theaters. The 
most renowned actresses, who 
wear the best and fanciest 
clothes available, have some 
difficulty in making their own 
voices heard above the vari- 
ous voices of footwear. 

Sometimes I have thought 
the Russians are completely 
unaware of this telltale sound. 
But at other times I am sure 
that all Russians must know 
about the noise of their shoes 
because their eves are almost 
invariably and_ instantly 
drawn to the shoes of for- 
eigners. 

Today I repeated a test I 
have made frequently while 
walking along the street. I 
watched the Muscovites 
come toward me and counted 
the times their gaze dropped 
quickly to my feet. The ratio is always 7 or 8 times out of 
10. It is incredible. 


February 25—Almost every day I go along the Arbat— 
that shopping street in downtown Moscow that changed my 
mental picture of the Soviet capital. 

Before arriving in Russia, I had my own mind’s-eye idea 
of what Moscow would look like—snow, the red brick walls 
and towers of the Kremlin, the Red Square, and very little 
else. It just hadn’t occurred to me that there would be any- 
thing like the Arbat, a crowded thoroughfare lined with stores 
The street itself is short, narrow, rather crooked, and it radi- 
ates out from the Kremlin. 

I see a lot of the Arbat as I did tonight—through a peep- 
hole in the frosty window of trolley bus No. 2. The Embassy 
is near the Kremlin, at one end of the Arbat. “Vesnina,” our 
residence, is just off the other end. So I ride this bus often. 

After finally getting a seat, I lose no time in scratching a 
peephole in the frost coating the bus window. That is the 
only way I can be sure where the bus is traveling and keep 
from being carried blocks beyond where I want to get off. 

Through my peephole on the crowded bus I have become 
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familiar with the Arbat, a typical business street in Moscow. 

In five minutes, while passing five blocks, I see a poy 
office, three movie houses, a theater, af least a dozen book. 
stores, and other shops selling furniture, phonograph record 
shoes, clothes, groceries, meat, bread, fish, pets, wines, liquon, 
tobacco and hardware. In the Arbat also are a branch of th 
Mescow City Bank, several public telephone booths and two 
structures typifying the Soviet Union—the House of Pioneey 
which is local headquarters of this Communist Party orgapj. 
zation for children of 10 to 16 years, and a new, 27-story 
“skyscraper” built for government offices. 

During, business hours in the daytime, swarms of Muscp. 
vites pour down the Arbat, some standing in silent, black. 
clothed lines before the shop doors, some spilling over the 
narrow sidewalks into the gutters. 

People pack all the stores and shops, buying everything in 
sight. But, actually, there is very little to buy in this whok 
array of retail trade establishments. The Arbat puts up a 
brave front, that even blinks with neon lights—but behind the 
front, there is little more than a hollow shell. The Russian, 
resigned, always hopes there will be a little more on the 
shelves on his next visit, and there usually is. There is always 
just enough improvement to keep him plodding on. 

Late at night, the picture of the Arbat is completely dif. 
ferent from the swarming activity of shopping hours. It mus 
surely be the most deserted street in the world in the ear 
hours of the morning. And in those hours, you can most easily 
see the skeleton of Moscow life—a living skeleton made up of 
police, militiamen and plainclothesmen. 

After midnight, there are no busy crowds to conceal these 
grim gentlemen, who must always be on watch in the Arbat 
There is a special reason for their presences in this particular 
street, which is one of the most heavily guarded avenues in 
the world. 

Guards are thick because it is along this thoroughfare that 
Stalin and his leading lieutenants all pass on their way from 
the Kremlin to their country homes and back again. They are 
driven at top speed down the very center of the street—and 
all traffic, day or night, is carefully controlled to prevent the 
slightest interference with their swift passage. Through an 
elaborate system of block-by-block warnings, all pedestrians 
and vehicles are cleared out of the way minutes before the 
ig, black limousines, with their trailing open cars full o 
guards, whiz past. 

Last night, by turn of circumstance, I walked alone through 
this maze of guards. I missed the last bus. The subway al- 
ready was closed. There was not a taxi in sight. I set off to 
plow my way on foot to my residence, wading through the 
falling snow. I noticed so many militiamen that I decided 
to count them as I went along. Within five blocks the tally 
was 58—two or three at every corner, two or three standing 
in the center of the street at the middle of every block, four 
or five at the biggest intersections. 

Under cover, in more than 20 dark doorways, plait 
clothesmen stood silently in the shadows and watched me 
pass. 


March 1—The Moscow Theater of Drama and Comedy 
has a new anti-American play, called “Under the Golden 
Eagle,” which I saw last night. It is a sickening thing to me, 
but I am going to try to record a full summary of it as another 
example of the way the Russians are lapping up hate against 
us. 
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The play was written by Yaroslav Galan. The only after- 
yoon paper, Evening Moscow, recently described Galan as 
“the remarkable Ukrainian writer and publicist, who perished 
» 1949 at the hands of foul murderers, the hirelings of the 
American-British imperialists.” 

The papers say Galan was a Soviet correspondent at the 
Nuremberg war-crime trials and that later he visited a num- 
ber of displaced-persons camps in the U.S. zone of Germany. 
What he saw in the DP camps formed the background of his 
play, which he wrote in 1947. 

The cast of characters as they appear on my theater pro- 
gram is: 

Andrei Makarov, the hero, a Russian sailor wounded at 
Sevastopol during World War II and later a prisoner of 
war in the part of Germany occupied by the Americans. 

Anna Robchuk, a Ukrainian girl. 

Norma Fancy, an American woman serving as a corre- 
spondent in postwar Germany. 

Lieut. Edwin Bentley, a U.S. Army officer. 

Major Peterson, the villain, a U.S. Army officer ap- 
parently serving as head of a military-police detachment. 

Sergt. Bob Fober, an American M. P. 

Tom, an American enlisted man serving as an M. P. 

Herr Arkady Belin, a cigar-smoking German. 

Herr Zupovich, another German, with pince-nez 
glasses. 

Frau Milch, a German innkeeper. 

Duda, a Russian friend of Makarov. 

Maltsev, another Russian friend of Makarov. 

Willie, a blind boy. 

The play takes place shortly after the end of the war in an 
unidentified town in Western Germany. The American officers 
try to prevent a group of Soviet prisoners of war, previously 
liberated by American forces, from returning to their 
homeland. 

Makarov, the hero, directs the counterefforts of the prisoners 
to return to the “freedom of the East” by trying to communi- 
cate with the Soviet Repatriation Commission. Makarov soon 
enlists the sympathy of Miss Fancy. 

Recognizing Makarov as the béte noire of their plans, the 
American officers use a German to do away with a barmaid 
employed in the tavern, Under the Golden Eagle, a favorite 
meeting place for the former Soviet prisoners. 

The name of the tavern furnishes a symbol of the U.S. 
occupation, and the play shows the emblem as a Prussian 
eagle painted over to represent the American species. 

The Americans scheme to frame Makarov as the murderer, 
then offer him leniency to switch allegiance and undermine 
the efforts of his fellow Russians to get in touch with the 
Soviet officials. 

Makarov’s valiant retusal to play their game frustrates 
the American plot, and the hero is marched off to his 
execution shouting, “It is better to die in honor than to 
live in disgrace.” 

Miss Fancy tries to thwart the evil plot. At the start of the 
play, she is in love with Lieutenant Bentley. During a con- 
versation with him, she learns that the United States wants 
to use the former prisoners as Russian conscripts in a huge 
army meant to secure American domination of the world by 
force of arms. 

When she discovers Bentley is an evil accomplice of this 
policy, she launches a campaign to expose the aims and 
methods of the U.S. authorities. 
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Drama ‘shows American kicking little blind boy to floor’ 





One scene takes place in Major Peterson’s quarters at 
Christmas time. Between the blue and silver Christmas dec- 
orations there are pictures of pin-up girls and large photo- 
graphs of lynchings and of men hanging from gallows. 

Several times in this scene, the Christmas hymn, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” translated into Russian words, is played 
through a radio in his quarters. In later scenes, the carol 
becomes an ironic theme song. The small orchestra takes up 
the melody as background music. On stage, both German and 
American characters hum the song while murdering, black- 
mailing or making love. 

The Christmas tree in the major’s quarters is decorated 
only with miniature tanks and bombs. 

At every possible opportunity, the stage sets and proper- 
ties contribute to the anti-American theme. Next to the tavern 
bar, for instance, there are Hollywood movie posters. One 
reads: “American Film—Murder in the Jungle.” 

In a corner of the bar is a colorful advertisement: “Chew 
Gum—In America, Everybody Chews Gum.” 

in attitude and attire, the U.S. officers are reminiscent of 
the worst Hitlerite police and guards. Major Peterson wears 
a dark blue, SS-type uniform, with a broad, brown leather belt 
and black leather boots. To complete the picture, he wears 
a brace of revolvers on his hips. 

A large and showy crucifix, standing in the center of the 
major’s desk, dominates the scenes in his office. In one scene, 
the major menacingly leans over the crucifix as he argues 
about the list of Russian war prisoners. One of the crossarms 
frames his angry face. 

The business in another instance is a black-market deal 
over a string of pearls. Peterson is dealing with the two Ger- 
mans, Belin and Zupovich, who are caricatures of “bad” 
Germans. In the course of this episode, the major dangles the 
jewelry over the arms of the cross, fondling the pearls as he 
strings them around the brow of Christ. 

Many evidences of brutality are pinned on the Americans. 
Sergeant Fober looks and moves like a gorilla; Tom, the sec- 
ond M. P., always enters a scene with his submachine gun 
on his hip, ready to fire. The most maddening scene shows the 
American sergeant kicking the little blind boy to the floor. 

Makarov, on the other hand, is a warm and patriotic hero. 
He limps painfully, always leaning on a cane, as a result of 

(Continued on next page) 
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his war wound. In one scene it is explained that Makarov did 
not surrender, but was taken prisoner only because he was 
knocked unconscious during the defense of Sevastopol. 

Makarov’s clothes are designed to kindle sympathy and 
arouse feelings of patriotism. At the time he is being framed 
for the barmaid’s murder, his striped sailor jersey is shredded, 
and his bare, bloody shoulders show the tortures he has been 
through at the hands of Americans. 

Most telling are his noble speeches, such as the one he 
makes at the beginning of the investigation scene. His face 
glows as he declares, “Not before God, but as a citizen of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

The audience reacts warmly. Villains are continuously 
hissed and booed. Heroines are warned of approaching danger 
by shocked “Ohs” and “Ahs” from the spectators. They cheer 
and applaud the hero whenever he expresses brave patriotic 
sentiments, apparently in response to what he says, and not 
just in praise of his acting ability. 

A Russian girl sitting next to me wept quietly all through 
the play, and nervously kneaded the handkerchief in her lap 
into a damp ball. 

I have been wondering whether their reactions are only 
an appreciation of the dramatic “thriller,” or are a true sign 
of personal hatred for everything American. It is quite pos- 
sible, I think, that the Russians in the audience hated the 
villains both because they were villains in a play, and be- 
cause they were American villains to boot. 


March 20—The four of us at “Vesnina” have been having 
a speculative debate. The subject: What do the ordinary 
Russians call Stalin, in private conversations among them- 
selves? 

In the secrecy of his home, among trusted friends, we 
wonder, does Ivan the Russian think of “Stalin,” or “Comrade 
Stalin,” or “the Boss,” or “J.V.,” or “Dear Iosif Vissariono- 
vich,” or “that man Djugashvili,” or what? 

The question is fascinating, because it is so simple, so 
normal and so innocent—and yet absolutely unanswerable. 
It is one of those unnatural situations that is so natural in the 
U.S.S. R. today. 

I assume it is well known that Americans in the Soviet Union 
have hardly half a dozen opportunities in a year to converse 
with Russians on any subject at any length. But I doubt 
whether it is fully realized that certainly the last subject 
ever to come up would be Stalin himself. As far as I can learn, 
his name is never mentioned in nonofficial conversations be- 
tween Westerners and Russians. 

There are some clues to the mystery of this unmention- 
able subject. 

One is the combination of Stalin’s names—Iosif (Joseph) 
Vissarionovich—which proves to be a real tongue-twister for 
English-speaking people. This half formal, half affectionate 
appellation is found on the front page of Pravda every day. 
It serves as a standard subhead for a daily letter addressed to 
Stalin—a stereotyped letter to “Dear Iosif Vissarionovich” 
which is “sent” every day by a different organization of work- 
ers, peasants, employes, engineers, etc., to tell Stalin how 
hard they work and how happy they are, and how deep is 
their adoration for their teacher and guide, who inspires 
such work and such happiness. 

Only once have I ever heard a Russian speak these two 
words. That was on my first day in the U.S.S.R., when the 
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official Intourist guide took me on a sight-seeing tour g 





Leningrad. 

Pointing out scenes and monuments of the Communig 
Revolution, she would say, “Here is where Iosif Vissarigy. 
wich took care of Lenin in the weeks before the Revolution” 
or, “Here is where Iosif Vissarionovich personally led the gt. 
‘ack against the Winter Palace.” There was a caressing ton 
to her voice as she said the name. 

Since that is the only time I have heard the term j 
more than a year here, it doesn’t seem likely to me that a 
average Russian, in privacy or in any kind of informal setting 
would say, for example, 4 
wonder how Iosif Vissario. 
novich is getting along thes 
days?” 

The official name—the on 
seen and heard everywher 
in the press, on the radio, o 
banners and slogans—is “the 
Great Stalin.” “Great” js 
linked to “Stalin” so tightly 
that they are almost one jp. 
divisible word, as “dam. 
yankee” was in the South, 

When printed, “Great 
Stalin” is always in capital 
letters or italics; when spoken, 
the name is invariably pr. 
nounced after a dramatic 
pause, and with  almos 
breathless reverence. But the 
term can certainly be dis 
regarded as one likely to be used by a private citizen in 
everyday conversation with his family or among _ intimate 
friends. 

My own hunch is that most Russians think it is more dis- 
creet not to say Stalin’s name at all, in any form. Someone 
might misunderstand. ’ 





March 21—The two men considered most likely to sue- 
ceed Stalin are Georgi Malenkov and Lavrenti Beria. Malen- 
kov is Stalin’s lieutenant for Communist Party matters, and 
Beria serves Stalin as boss of the secret police. 

Although they hold powerful positions, they are two of 
the least known men in all of Russia. Here, the higher the 
position a man holds, the heavier is the blackout of im 
formation about him. I find that very few Westerners even 
know how to pronounce the names of these two men cor 
rectly. 

Almost all mispronounce Malenkov’s name. Even some 
Russians do not say it right, because in the Russian lan- 
guage the accent might fall on any one of the three syllables. 
Moscow radio’s pronunciation, however, can be accepted as 
correct, and the radio announcers always put the stress on 
the last syllable. If you wanted to be correct, you would 
put the accent on the “kov’—and pronounce the final “V’ 
as if it were “ff.” 

Beria’s name could be more accurately pronounced if it 
were spelled “Beriya.” Moscow radio puts the accent on 
the first syllable. 

As time goes on, we'll probably be hearing more and 
more about the activities of these two men, who already 
have so much to do with ruling Russia. 
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April 1—All Russians awoke this April Fools’ Day to 
nd a surprise waiting for them—a pleasant surprise, and 
t a joke. The radio and banner headlines in the papers 
id them: “New Reduction of State Retail Prices for Food- 
stuffs,” 

“Surprise,” I suppose, is not a completely accurate de- 
<ription. Announcements of four previous annual price 
changes had fallen on March 1, and the whole country 
ys been stolidly waiting for this news for a whole month. 
In fact, on the night of February 29, all the foreign cor- 
espondents in Moscow stayed glued to their radios, waiting 
in vain for this story to break. So the surprise, in reverse. 
rally came a month ago. 

But, anyway, today the Soviet citizen certainly showed 
much more interest in his morning paper than usual. The 
sory said: 

“In view of the successes achieved by industry and 
agriculture in 1951, the rise in labor productivity and the 
lowering of unit cost of production, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union deem it possible, as from 
April 1, 1952, to effect another reduction of state retail 
prices—the fifth in succession—for foodstuffs of general 
consumption.” 

Price reductions for all the foodstuffs affected were given 
ma percentage basis for a very long list of foods. 

Price cuts mostly ranged between 10 and 20 per cent. 
ithough a few were as high as 30 per cent. All kinds of 
meat will be 15 per cent cheaper. Dark bread, made of 
whole-wheat or rye flour, is 12 per cent cheaper—an impor- 
tant reduction because of the heavy Russian consumption 
of dark bread. Tea, the national drink, is 20 per cent cheaper. 
Prices in restaurants also are being reduced as a result 
of the lower food prices. 

Two unrelated price reductions also are announced. 

Cost of hotel rooms is to be lowered an average of 15 
per cent, and, as of today, the retail prices of books, includ- 
ing textbooks, is 18 per cent lower. 

In view of the current rewriting of history and science 
0 fit Communist views, and the rising hysteria of hate- 
America propaganda, the reduction of book prices probably 
has considerable significance. 

All the morning papers devoted at least two whole pages 
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to the price news—an enormous amount of space in papers 
that always publish only four pages altogether. The Kremlin, 
of course, squeezed the price reductions for every ounce of 
propaganda value. 

Pravda, in its front-page editorial, told the people that 
this is another incident proving that the Soviet system is 
superior to capitalism, and that the arms race in Western 
countries is sharply reducing living standards for the work- 
ing people there. It cited price rises in Britain, the United 
States and other Western countries. 

Even without this propaganda, the Soviet citizen can see 
that price reductions have taken place for five successive 
years, and items that have been affected each time now are 
considerably cheaper than they used to be. 

Some of them may feel that prices are still far out of 
line, because they rose so rapidly during the war. Also, 
the 1947 currency reform involved a radical devaluation of 
the ruble and liquidated a great deal of purchasing power 
among peasants and workers who had been able to save 
some money. 

Although these criticisms are all true, one thing cannot 
be denied: Price reductions have a remarkably strong psy- 
chological effect. The worker in a factory and his wife in 
the kitchen can see that, in general, things are slowly but 
steadily getting better, not worse. Progress in their standard 
of living may be slow, but, still, every year there is improve- 
ment. 

It would be extremely dangerous, I think, for us to dwell 
only on the fact that the economic level at present is very 
low in comparison with ours and to forget the fact that the 
movement is toward betterment. It would likewise be dan- 
gerous to underestimate the underlying strength this progress 
gives the regime among the people. 


April 12—Being stranded in a Russian provincial town 
on a cold, wet night with no place to stay is one of the most 
unpleasant experiences that ever happened to me. 

Two British companions and I went to Ryazan, 120 miles 
southeast of Moscow, by train yesterday. We were in a holi- 
day mood, even though we had no hotel reservations. 

Although Ryazan is the capital of Ryazan Oblast and 
is a sizable city, it has only two small hotels—the Zvezda 
and the First of May. Both hotels had said “No” to the British 
Embassy’s telegram requesting reservations for us. Both 
still said they had no room when we applied in person at 
the reception desks. 

During our conversation with the “administrator” of the 
First of May Hotel, we caught a reference to a third hostelry, 
the Moskva. We must have got the tense wrong. After an 
hour’s search in and out of dark doorways in the vicinity 
of the address she gave, we found that the building no 
longer was a hotel, but the dark and decrepit headquarters 
office of a local government organ. 

From there we traveled far across town to the House 
of the Peasants, where two British officers had stayed for 
a night several months before, although they had been 
evicted the next day despite the fact that cots were still 
vacant. This house was a clean-looking community hostel 
on the edge of a barren gulch where collective farmers and, 
presumably, stray travelers can rent a bed for a ruble or two. 

We were received with sympathy but firmness. “Sorry, 
our house is full.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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There wasn’t a soul in sight. But there was one who 
was out of sight. As we turned away from the makeshift 
reception desk in the upstairs corridor, a militiaman suddenly 
appeared from behind an inner door which had been standing 
ajar and silently watched us depart. 

From our taxi driver we discovered that there was an- 
other peasant hostel—the House of the Collective Farmers— 
near the market. He didn’t know exactly where it was, but 
he took us to the market. 

We finally spotted a rough signboard, with an arrow: “To 
the House of the Collective Farmers.” This arrow pointed 
us through a series of barnyards, manure piles, garbage dumps 
and pig sties—and back again. One log cabin showed signs 
of lite other than that of horses and hens. We knocked on 
its door. A woman cooking over a pot and a man washing in 
a bow] politely answered our question. “Yes, there was such 
a place, but that was years ago.” 

Ai ihis point we decided to spend the night in the wait- 
ing room of the railroad station—and to stay up as late 
as we could, under various roofs, before going there. A 
theater performance, then a late movie kept us warm 
until midnight. Then we spent an hour in a nearby res- 
taurant, but it closed at 1 a.m. We arrived at the station 
at 1:20 a.m. 

The waiting room was packed, but we squeezed onto 
benches next to some old women. By the end of an uncom- 
fortable hour, however, I began to explore the station for 
something a little less intimate and mere horizontal. 

There was no need to go far. The adjoining room was dark, 
empty, and tull of inviting benches. We moved in and dozed 
off. In a matter of minutes we were wide awake under the 
glare of an electric light bulb. A sharp-tongued woman station 
attendant was demanding our immediate withdrawal. It was, 
she said, “nelzya,” (“impossible”) for us to stay; the room 
was undergoing repairs. 

Back in the din of the waiting room, we settled down again, 
only to be uprooted by a station official one grade higher 
than the woman. He said we could not stay in the station at 
all, then disappeared. 

Peasants on both sides ot our bench offered conflicting 
advice. “Pay no attention,” said one. So we stayed. “He'll 
come back,” said the other. He did. 

We explained we could find no hotel room and that we 
were going back to Moscow later. His unanswerable rejoinder: 
“This is not a hotel, and there are many trains back to Moscow 
between now and tomorrow afternoon.” 

A few minutes later he returned again with two militiamen 
and at 2:45 a.m. we were outside. 

The sight of a taxi offered a solution. The driver, a middle- 
aged, weatherbeaten peasant type, in an old sheepskin coat, 
climbed out of his rickety old Pobeda and agreed to drive 
us around the city until sunrise. The price: 30 rubles ($7.50) 
an hour. 

In the car, our desires for sleep and warmth got in each 
other's way. When we parked in an alley to doze, the win- 
dows frosted with cold and chilled us out of sleep. When we 
kept the car moving to use the engine’s heat, the jolting prog- 
ress over cobblestones made rest impossible. 

After two hours, the driver got discouraged. Then, in the 
triendliest fashion, he invited us to his home. 

“Our house is clean, very clean,” he said, “and there is 
plenty of room. My wife and I would be most pleased to 
have you.” 





their i 
He still did not realize we were representatives of W the lo 
embassies—so, for his own protection, we declined. from a 
Before the night came to an end, our conversation ms Wh 
duced some interesting comments from the driver, ypgentle 
curiosity about the West was boundless. the le 
By dawn our identity was at last established in his mig the “ 
and he peppered us with questions. ‘Bhumor 
Upon hearing one reply—that some goods still were ration gan 
in Britain—he made one of the most significant remark Fo! 
heard on the trip: of the 
“Oh, so what we hear on our radio and read in our Paper Amen 
is true, after all.” An 
contil 
April 13—We wound up our short trip to Ryazan with, § the ! 
considerable tour of the town, particularly the markets, We 
We went to the farm market early, about 8 a.m., and, qf ning. 
though it was Saturday, there once- 
was no meat or milk for sale. founc 
In general, there were few curio 
customers and there was little ever) 
food on display in the half- sarc 
empty booths. “A 
I made some notes, how- W 
ever, on what farm produce how 
was for sale and figured out Se 
the cents-per-pound equiva- begs 
lent of the prices which, of A 
course, were stated in ru- thea 
bles per kilogram. Potatoes ina 
were 14 cents, carrots 45 grea 
cents, onions $1.02, beets 17 0 
cents. Eggs were priced at Pior 
$4.25 for 10. A live hen a 
was $7.50, a rooster $8.75. the 
At a state vegetable store in the center of town potatos§ V 
were 21 cents a pound, and a single lemon was priced at $1.50.§ Ger 
Long queues of people stood outside every bakery. At twoff sow 
of them, lines were so long and disorderly that many militia § wat 
men were on hand to keep things under control when th} 1 
doors opened at 9 a.m. the 
We noted little building activity in the center of town er of « 
cept construction of a central department store. There probabh 
is considerable construction work in outlying areas, whee} 
most of the new industries and housing projects are located. § un 
Our tiring night made touring unattractive. But now thif | 
I’m back in Moscow and have had some rest, I keep thinking § tal 
about the children we saw at the theater and the movie wef del 
attended as a means of finding shelter. cor 
The play we chose was “Star of Peace,” at the Ryazan} bo 
Youth Theater. Its action takes place in the port areas 0 § N¢ 
Marseilles in the spring of 1950, and concerns the effort} th; 
of a group of Stalin-loving French youth to frustrate Amer: 
can plans to ship champagne cases full of arms to Indo-Chim } of 
in a ship which already had brought infected potatoes from} pj) 
the United States. Sc 
Of considerably more interest than the play were the] o 
audience and the half-hour lecture given from the stage jus} m 
before curtain time. 
About 200 Russian children, from age 8 to 18, made up the} ¢h 
audience, which filled half the theater. Most of the children} of 
were members of Communist Youth organizations—the Pio} g 


neers and Komsomols. The evening’s program was delayet 
half an hour because so many of them were reluctant to leave 
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their ice cream, fruit drinks, cigarettes and sly love-making in 
ihe lobby and buffet. Apparently their reluctance stemmed 
from advance knowledge that a lecture would precede the play. 
When the hall finally settled to relative quiet, a nervous 
er, Hyg gentleman slid from between the curtains and announced 
the lecture—“The Struggle of Youth for Peace Throughout 
mind the World.” Three times he had to call for silence before a 
Bhumorless young woman primly walked to a lectern and be- 
ationgj gan to read, hurriedly and monotonously. 
emai For half an hour she took us on a country-by-country tour 
of the world. Sentence by sentence, she repeated the anti- 
American phrases which fill the press and radio. 
An undercurrent of talk, punctuated by girlish giggling, 
entinued through the lecture among half the youngsters. 
with, The rest listened with wide eyes and frightening credulity. 
ets, We—not the play or the lecture—were the hit of the eve- 
nd, a. ning. Pigtailed, aproned girls who sat near us could tell at 
mee—by our clothes—that we were foreigners. When they 
found out two of us were British and one American, their 
curiosity was beyond control. We were surrounded after 
eery act. Questions came thick and fast—some childish, some 
garching and mature. Most concerned democracy in the West. 
“Are people ‘equal’ in countries outside the Soviet Union?” 
When we answered “Yes,” the children gravely wondered 
how that could be so in capitalist countries. 
Several girls followed us out the door as we left, warmly 
begging us to visit their school the next day. 
As we sought a movie, we found that all but one film 
theater was showing “Tarzan Finds a Son,” billed as the third 
ina series of Tarzan films. Some of the moviegoers displayed 
great curiosity as to the source of the Tarzan films. 
One of the first questions asked us by one of the young 
Pioneers with whom we talked was this: 
“In what country was the Tarzan film made and why is 
the sound track in German?” 
‘atos—f We explained they were made in America, exported to 
150i Germany before the war, equipped there with German 
t two sound tracks, and then captured by the Russians during the 
ilitia. § war. 
1 thf §=The children seemed only faintly surprised on hearing that 
the films were American-made, and they showed no disbelief 
n et: § of our explanation. 
rably 
thee} §~May 4—Today I was robbed, in broad daylight directly 
d. f under the Kremlin wall. 
that} For more than a year, I have been pooh-poohing countless 
king tales current among Westerners here to the effect that juvenile 
eWei delinquents are a menace in Moscow. A favorite topic of 
conversation among diplomats is how so-and-so, usually some- 
azal § body’s wife, had her handbag snatched in a department store. 
s of Now that I have fallen among the thieves, I finally believe 
fort that those accounts were not imaginative. 
net: The robbery was slickly executed at a bus stop right 
hin | off Red Square. I suspect that I was followed for several 
10 f blocks, because I had come from a “commission store,” the 
Soviet version of a secondhand exchange, and so, presumably, 
the could be carrying a pocket full of rubles. I did, in fact, have 
jut | more money than usual—about 100 rubles. 
There were about eight or nine people ahead of me in 
the F the queue at the bus stop, and I took my place at the end 
ren of the line. When the bus arrived, a few seconds later, I was 
Pio-} still last in line to enter-the ‘open rear door-of the “bus: 


yet Just as I was getting on to the lower step, there was a 
ave 
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sudden commotion, and five or six teen-age boys swarmed 
out of nowhere. Two pushed ahead of me. The rest pushed 
from behind. I had a momentary sensation of the roll of 
rubles being slipped out of my pocket. But it was too late 
to do anything about it. 

Yelling and shoving, the gang pushed me onto the steps 
of the crowded bus and jumped to the curb just as_ the 
doors closed. The bus moved slowly away. The conductress 
came for my fare, paid with the few kopecks in coin still 
left in my pocket, and that was that. 

A better-planned and better-executed job of pocket  pick- 
ing is hard to imagine. 


May 10-—I found out again today how closely the Russians 
watch us when we leave Moscow. 

Two British colleagues and I Jaid our plans carefully for this 
trip, as we must do for even the simplest trip. Our object was . 
to see Suzdal, a tiny, hay-strewn village and isolated market 
place that contains churches and monuments from the Middle 
Ages, when Suzdal was an important principality. 

Soviet authorities make it difficult for foreign visitors 
to get to Suzdal, even when they already are in Vladimir, 
the nearest rail point to Suzdal. 

We postponed our trip to Vladimir and Suzdal until now, 
when the spring floods are over, so that the ever-resourceful 
authorities could not use the excuse of, impassable roads, as 
they have before. 

Today, we took the train to Vladimir, 120 miles east of 
Moscow, arriving in the darkness at 5 a.m. A car met us at 
the station—a car we had not ordered. It was a luxurious 
Pobeda, with curtains at the windows, driven by an agree- 
able, neatly dressed young man. He drove us to a hotel. 

As soon as we checked in at the small hotel, we inquired 
about transportation to Suzdal. A tired, old woman in a 
shawl behind the reception window whispered in reply, 
“Oh, I really don’t know. I think there is a bus. Maybe it 
goes twice a day. But I shall have to telephone.” 

A little later she told us 
there were busses but we 
would have to go to the bus 
station to check on departure 
times. The bus ticket office 
was closed, but schedules 
posted on the wall showed 
that, while we could get a 
bus to Suzdal, we could not 
get one back the same day. 

A tattered Russian, loung- 
ing in the doorway, sug- 
gested: “Why don’t you try a 
taxi?” 

The object of his suggestion 
—a dilapidated old Pobeda—was parked in the mud in the 
middle of the desolate courtyard of the bus station. The taxi 
driver promptly accepted our proposition, and seemed more 
than pleased at the prospect of a long trip and a big fare. 

His taxi was dirty and the seats springless, but at least we 
were on four wheels and moving. The only diversion was a 
trip across town to fill the gasoline tank. 

But at the main intersection in Vladimir a militiaman 
on the corner suddenly waved our driver to the curb. A mys- 
-terious~conference took place in the middle of the street, 

(Continued on next page) 
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with the militiaman, our driver and a plainclothesman, who 
appeared out of the blue, joining in the argument. We re- 
mained in the car. 

When the driver returned, he was visibly angry and 
muttering under his breath. But we started off again, and 
I thought all was well. Almost at once, however, the old 
driver swung into an open square, stopped, and told us he 
could not take us to Suzdal. We got out—and his low mut- 
tering turned to unmistakable cursing. 

At last we began to see what it was all about. Beside us 
stood another taxi—the same shiny new car, and the same 
young driver who had met us, unbidden, at the station. The 
driver informed us, politely but firmly, that he would take 
us to Suzdal. 

He did, and he brought us back. Such are the devious 
ways of the Kremlin. Once again | felt that an unseen hand 
was controlling me. 

We had hoped to see at closer hand some of Russia’s farm 
land and the way it is cultivated, for the area round Vladimir 
is part of the low, rolling plain which produces much Rus- 
sian food. 

Curtains on the windows, however, were not conducive 
to sight-seeing. I pushed back the curtains frequently and 
discovered that the “highway” was a very narrow, rough 
cobblestone road, with a footpath on each side. Patches of 
snow lay in the gulches, shining in the warm May sun. 
Rickety bridges crossed numerous small streams. Here and 
there a tractor and a plow stood in a brown field. 

On this trip, the lonely vastness and potential might of 
the Soviet Union struck me harder than ever. I recalled 
that Russia already has overtaken the United States as a 
wheat producer, and I wondered when it will equal us in 
producing coal, iron, cotton, oil and other basic products. 

One vital lesson was driven home to me here: We younger 
Americans cannot sit back and safely assume we shall always 
be on top, even in our lifetime. We must grow and conserve 
and work, in order to preserve—and to deserve—our place 
in the world. 


May 27-This afternoon I had my first long interview 
with George Kennan, who has just arrived as our new Am- 
bassador—the latest of a long line of distinguished Ameri- 
cans to represent the United States in Russia. As I walked 
up the stairs to his private office in the Chancery, which 
overlooks the Kremlin and the Red Square, I could not help 
but think of our first Minister to Russia, John Quincy Adams 
—and of the vastly different situations the two men faced as 
they took over their post. 

I thought, too, of a fascinating and fateful bit of conversa- 
tion Adams recorded in his diary. On a certain occasion, 
Adams tried to explain to Czar Alexander I how the United 
States in 1810 had happened to take a portion of West 
Florida from Spain by rather high-handed methods. It is 
impossible, of course, to say whether or not the Czar, in his 
reply, was thinking of the shifting of boundaries in Europe 
at that time, but, in any event, he made a comment that 
was extremely prophetic then, and extremely pertinent today. 
Speaking in the French of the diplomatic world, he answered 
with a smile: 

“On s'agrandit toujours un peu, dans ce monde.” (“One 
always grows a little in this world.”) 

Perhaps, after all, the situations are not so completely dif- 
ferent. The immediate circumstances and ways of life have 
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changed in almost every way imaginable—but the same oj 
problem of expansion is still with us. 

As I walked up to Kennan’s desk and saw there a man gl. 
ready pale and tired after only a few days in Moscow, | 
realized that the underlying cause of his fatigue and wom 
was this very problem of Russia’s “growing a little.” But way 
or not, Kennan immediately inspires confidence and respeg, 
One feels at once that here is a Westerner in Russia who, jj 
anybody, can pluck meaning out of the puzzling phenome, 
around us, an American who can meet and match the maste. 
minds across the street. When I say “across the street” | 
mean just that. One of the fascinations of sitting at the ded 
of the American Ambassador in Moscow is that you ook 
through his window directly out onto the Red Square and the 
red Kremlin walls, with their rows of windows looking direeth 
back at you, like unblinking eyes. And so, as I watched Kep. 
nan lean back and gaze into space, searching for answer, | 
could picture Stalin and Malenkov, Molotov and _ Vishinsk 
doing the same thing only a few hundred yards away. 

Although Kennan has now been here less than three week, 
he is already the acknowledged leader of the entire Westem 
community in Moscow. From the British and French to the 
Greeks and Afghans, all seem to realize that Kennan is one 
of the very few informed people in the non-Communist world 
who has been in and out of Moscow over a period long 
enough to give a true perspective to his views. Respecting his 
years of study of the Russian scene, they crave to know his 
judgment. And everybody seems to feel, too, that here isa 
man who combines “modesty of person with dignity of office’ 
—to use the words Kennan himself once wrote down in prais 
ing the qualities of such statesmen as John Hay, Elihu Root, 
Charles Evans Hughes and Henry Stimson. 

Before today, I had watched Kennan on several occasions- 
mostly at large receptions, in Spaso House and at Westem 
embassies. Tall, thin and dignified, he is conspicuous ina 
crowd, with his bald head rising high above the shoulders of 
surrounding guests. But his manner is anything but con 
spicuous. When Kennan speaks, his thin, tight lips hardly 
move, and his voice, when heard, is low and subdued. Un- 
assuming and unobtrusive, with a far-away look in his eye, 
he acts much more like a scholar and esthete, shy and some- 
what sad, than the social lion. Certainly this modest and te- 
tiring man does not give the appearance of a person who, as 
the architect of America’s postwar foreign policy, is one of 
the most influential and powerful human beings in the world 
today. 

At these diplomatic gatherings, the endless small talk and 
galloping gossip of Moscow are incongruous in the presence 
of an official of such high seriousness—and Kennan, grave and 
remote, cannot hide the fact that he is rather ill at ease in 
these surroundings. Socially, he is a bit stiff—and obviously 
bored stiff. He is much more like himself at any other time—as, 
for example, yesterday, when I saw him at the Embassy rush- 
ing up two long flights of stairs, two steps at a time, refusing 
to wait for the elevator in his haste to get to his office. 

Working under tremendous pressure, Kennan budgets his 
days and nights with cold and careful calculation, deliberately 
making every minute count. This was vividly brought home to 
me the other day when I happened to run into the Ambassa- 
dor as he was leaving his outer office. Rushing across the 
room and putting on his hat before he passed the door, he 
turned to me with one of his small, infrequent smiles: 

“I have just found out,” he explained, “that, quite unex- 
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pectedly, there is a 20-minute gap in my list of appointments— 
and I am going to try to fit in a visit to some of the old-book 
ores, the shops with the secondhand books. Where are the 
hest ones? They used to be on Kuznetsky Most—on the right- 
hand side, as you go up the hill. That's right, isn’t it?” 

And he was off with a rush, happy as a child in a school 
recess. It is at such rare moments that Kennan loses some of 
his aloofness. 

Kennan is still a student at heart—and his heart is still in 
the Russian problem. One of the reasons for the Ambassador's 
trict budgeting of his time is his desire to cut out as many of 
the meaningless social obligations as possible, and thus free 
himself for more fruitful activity. In this way, he will have 
more hours to study Russia’s past, comprehend Russia’s 
present, foresee Russia’s future. 

Within a day after Kennan’s arrival, the spurt of activities 
sarted—and the spurt, incidentally, has enlivened the whole 
Embassy, reviving our spirits, which drooped considerably 
after the departure of Ambassador Kirk eight months ago. 
To illustrate: During the Ambassador's very first week end. 
he revisited the Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow’s most celebrated 
art museum, with its unequaled collection of icons (including 























the holiest treasure of ancient Russia, “Our Lady of Vladimir”) 
as well as its equally unequaled collection of vicious anti- 
American posters; one night recently he attended a public 
lecture, sitting in the gallery of a Moscow University hall; al- 
ready in these first few days he has been to the theater several 
times, including a performance of Ostrovsky’s “Ardent Heart” 
at the Moscow Art Theater. All these activities I happen to 
know about personally—undoubtedly there are many more. 
All in all, I can safely say that not many heads of missions in 
Moscow are making every day such an effort in their own 
person to achieve a better understanding of the greatest prob- 
lem the world has ever faced. 

Today, when I talked alone with Kennan, he not only 
seemed wistful about the old days in the Embassy, the days 
in the 1930s when Foreign Service students of Russia were 
telatively free to follow their pursuits—but also, and more im- 
portant, he seemed to be worried about the future, worried 
and wondering. At one point in our conversation, we had 
been discussing the Russian theater: how the regime ap- 
peared to be frankly concerned about the poor state of con- 
temporary Soviet drama; how this open criticism was reflected 
in the press, where the controversy over the so-called “no- 
conflict” theory is now raging; how the theater always would 
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be a dangerous seat of reaction in the eyes of the Kremlin; 
how there was very little the Kremlin could do about it— 
except to resort to the pathetic expedient of stuffing the stage 
with worn-out Ostrovsky pieces, as is now being done; how 
the repertoire of anti-American plays was rapidly increasing 
in number and virulence. Then, suddenly Kennan clasped his 
hands behind his head, looked up at the ceiling as though 
absorbed in something far away and perplexing, and slowly 
repeated the words: “anti-American.” Here, once again, | 
saw that Kennan does not bear his heavy responsibilities 
lightly. “I am particularly puzzled by this anti-American 
campaign—this extreme case of whipped-up hatred. I don't 
know, I just don’t know what the Russians are driving at. 
What can the real reason be?” 

Kennan may not know today, but if anybody knows to- 
morrow, he—I am sure—will be the one. 


May 29-—As a postscript to my comments on Kennan 
yesterday, I should point out how surprised I was to realize 
how surprised he was that the anti-American campaign in 
Russia had reached such a crude crescendo of abuse, that 
outrage had turned to rage. The reason for Kennan’s astonish- 
ment, of course, rests in the fact that the campaign has de- 
veloped in the postwar years, following his last tour of duty in 
Moscow. But, nonetheless, the campaign has been going on 
for many years now—certainly ever since I have been in 
Russia—and it is strange that the press and people of the 
non-Communist world, and particularly the citizens of our own 
country, have not fully appreciated either the extent or the 
intensity of the campaign, and so have not been aware of the 
threat therein. Apparently one has to be right here in Moscow, 
to live and work and walk in what you might call the camp of 
the enemy, to see and hear and smell the evil manifestations 
of the campaign every day (almost every hour) and at every 
turn, in order to comprehend the hot hatred that is being 
coldly built up against us, as a nation and as a people. 

Now at last, however, more and more people in the West 
seem to be asking for an explanation of this increasingly 
dangerous development. (My guess is that Kennan’s newly 
felt perturbation on this score has already leaked through to 
informed persons outside Russia—and hence the sudden alarm 
in Western public opinion, as though a brand new danger 
had been detected.) I notice that the answers to the question 
appear to fall into two opposite categories, one encouraging, 
the other alarming. The more cheerful (from our point of 
view) interpretation of the anti-American campaign is made 
up of several explanations, any one of which is offered as the 
possible key. One of these is to the effect that American 
propaganda and the message of the non-Communist world 
are effectively penetrating the Iron Curtain, and so more 
ferocious counterattacks are needed by the Kremlin. Another 
says that the Russian people are so apathetic and indifferent, 
so skeptical and suspicious, so weary and wary of propaganda 
(as the result of years of constant shifts in the propaganda 
line) that the shock treatment is now necessary—and, as the 
people become progressively hardened, ever greater shocks 
are required. The reasoning of still another explanation is 
that Russia’s internal troubles are so severe that a scapegoat 
is needed, and the American Government--and now even the 
American people—can conveniently fill that role. 

On the other hand, there is the pessimistic interpretation 
that the anti-American campaign has been launched to pre- 

(Continued on next page) 
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pare the Soviet people for war on the part of Russia, to justify 
any future military move by the Kremlin. 

Each of these varying explanations is valid. But the im- 
portant thing to remember, in my opinion, is that they are 
not mutually exclusive. It is more likely, therefore, that all of 
them together form the raison d’étre of this campaign, a cam- 
paign of pure malice which will be studied by historians 
and psychologists, and the Devil himself, for many years to 
come. 


June 1—The Cathedral of the Trinity in Leningrad, 
which I visited today, is falling to ruins around a scene that 
tells much of present-day Russia’s miseries. 

Peter the Great began building the cathedral in 1724 as a 
shrine for the bones of Russia’s medieval hero, Alexander 
Nevsky, whose remains were brought here from Vladimir. 

Now the central dome is black and rusty, weeds and small 
green bushes grow from the coping stones, and those who 
live in its old monastery hang their laundry on the cathedral’s 
dirty, unpainted porches. 

Getting inside was difficult, until I found a rusty, wrought- 
iron gate which opened into the cold, cavelike interior néar 
the central altar. 

Almost at once I realized I was not alone in the cathedral. 
Besides the noises of pigeons high up under the dome, I could 
hear human voices, and then, in the dimness, I saw half a 
dozen peasant women piling sacks in the far corner. Apparent- 
ly the sacks contained sunflower seeds, because some of these 
seeds were scattered over the altar floor. 

I could see that the sacks were piled high under an 
elaborate old canopy. 

Then I saw that the women 
were being kept at work by 
a guard with a rifle over one 
shoulder. I approached closer 
to this weird scene. The 
guard motioned me away, 
then told me to get out. He 
had a patch over one eye. 

That was not my only 
brush with guards here in 
Leningrad, and I am now 
looking forward to catching 
a boat, taking me away from 
Russia, next Wednesday with 
relief that I will no longer 
be followed. Here the varia- 
tions in methods of surveil- 
lance and the restrictions on free movement pass all under- 
standing. 

A British Embassy girl, who came to Leningrad with me, 
has been treated by the authorities in a far different manner 
than I have. Before we left Moscow our respective embassies 
notified the Foreign Ministry that we intended to visit both 
Peterhof Palace and Tsarskoe Selo, outside Leningrad. The 
American Embassy was notified immediately that both places 
are out of bounds and that I could not go to either of them. 
The British Embassy received no reply of any kind from the 
Ministry. 

Then, the Leningrad Intourist effice ruled that my British 
friend could not go to Tsarskoe Selo, but gave no reason for 
its ruling. It said she would be free to visit Peterhof, however, 
and Intourist co-operated fully in arranging her trip. 





On the other hand, I have been permitted to move fregh 
in Leningrad itself, but my British friend was once stopped 
by the militia as she tried to cross the Neva River. She had 
been walking along the embankment until the militiamap, 
obviously waiting for her, told her she could not cross and 
neither could she continue ahead along the embankment: she 
could only turn left into the city, or go back the way she came. 

Another puzzling inconsistency is that several British jp 
Leningrad at this time all have been charged 50 rubles each 
by Intourist for a visit to the “Golden Treasury” in the Her. 
mitage, the famous art collection, and I was charged nothing 

Although I have not been stopped in my Wanderings 
through the city, I have been followed frequently. This sy. 
veillance has seemed to me to make little sense. For instance, 
I was closely watched during my obviously innocent and 
legilimate visit to the Hermitage, particularly when | was 
standing in front of Leonardo da Vinci's “Madonna Benois.” 

On the other hand, there was no sign of shadowing when 
I visited the Russian Museum. 

Ne'ther could I spot anyone following me when | walked 
through areas of the city which presumably could be consid. 
ered likely to yield more intelligence information than woulda 
visit to an art gallery. My unshadowed walks took me through 
many out-of-the-way blocks near the Vitebsk station, beyond 
the Fontanka Canal and through the poor quarter of the city, 


June 2—Although Novgorod is between Moscow and 
Leningrad, you have to go to Leningrad first, in order to catch 
the Novgorod train. So, with a couple of days to spare before 
sailing trom Leningrad, we are looking at Novgorod. 

The train, made up of 10 old ‘cars, was ancient, but it 
made the trip on schedule, covering the 107 miles from Lenin- 
grad in 5 hours, 50 minutes—at the rollicking rate of 18 miles 
an hour. 

One of the train’s 10 cars provided an intriguing mystery 
for us. The car, located near the engine, looked like a boxcar, 
but was obviously not carrying either freight or mail. High 
up on the side there were four windows, covered with strong 
steel bars, and even higher—up under the roof—were eight 
more small windows, also barred. 

When the train stopped for any length of time, two armed 
guards stood on the steps of this car, keeping an eye on 
whoever or whatever was inside. They also had an eye to 
spare for the local girls on the platform. 

All in all, it certainly looked like a prison car. This impres 
sion was strengthened by a glimpse of another militiaman be 
hind one of the dark windows. wut there aiso was a_ potted 
geranium in one window—and what would a geranium be 
doing in a prison car? 

A short distance from Leningrad we stopped for four mip- 
utes at Tsarskoe Selo, the town we had been forbidden to visit. 
There was nothing visible from the train windows or the 
station platform to explain why this area is out of bounds 
for foreigners. The station was clean and very modern. On the 
platform, a militiaman was keeping an Army enlisted man 
from entering our upholstered “soft” car. In the distance, 
there were fields, woods and country cottages; nearby there 
was a flock of geese sporting in a brook and an old woman 
flicking flies off an old cow. 

Passengers in our car were friendly—a few extremely s0. 
Most were Army and Navy officers and railway officials, and 
two of the officers were most persistent in their invitation 
to join them in a game of chess. 
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Pleasantest of all was a 23-year-old girl student from 
Novgorod, a very unworldly person who had spent most of 
ver life in Leningrad, including the wartime blockade years. 
Thanks to her friendly influence and eager curiosity, and to 
the vodka drinking and joking of the chess-playing officers, 
ihe atmosphere in the car was relaxed, and, at times, hilarious. 
This sp‘rit was quite a contrast to an experience a young 
jritish woman, avother Embassy employe, had on a recent 
ain journey to Smolensk. She was approached by a Soviet 
immy officer who was obviously in search of feminine com- 
any. But when he found out she was English, not Russian, 
e launched into a denunciation of the West in the best 
witator style, with most of the Russian travelers in the cor- 
idor for an audience. At Smolensk, where the girl got off, 
the major turned to her and said: 

“Perhaps we shall meet again some day—in London.” 
“Under what circumstances?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Tam sure that the Soviet Army will have to intervene, 
woner or later, to save the British from the clutches of the 
Americans,” he answered. “The Russian people cannot stand 
idly by and watch their comrades suffer.” 

Novgorod has one of the best small hotels in provincial 
Russia—a modern, three-story building with close to 50 
woms, clean and adequately furnished. Plumbing facilities 
we relatively modern, but were out of operation tonight 
because the water had been turned off until midnight, ap- 
puentiy for repairs to some pipes. 

| arrived, however, without a reservation, partly because 
of the negligence of Intourist at Leningrad. The hotel, as 
are almost ail hotels in Russia, was full. The director, a grim, 
middle-aged woman, said it would not be proper to fit me 
into the room waich the British Embassy had reserved for 
my traveling companion, so she finally assigned me to a 
back room on the top floor—a room already occupied by a 
Russian. 

My roommate was stretched out on the buck bed, bent 
over a bulky book, as I entered. He was in his middle 30s and 
his blond, bushy, handle-bar mustache made him look like a 
Chekhov character—half forlorn, half dashing. 

The Russian said he came originally from Southern 
Russia, but that his present home was in Leningrad and he 
was in Novgorod for a few days on business. 

When he learned I was an American, my roommate ex- 
pre sed surprise approaching disbelief, and then was silent 
for several minutes. After that, he was obliging as could 
be. He was especially considerate of my comfort. 

Almost at once, he asked whether I objected to his smok- 
ing. Then, he arranged for another ash tray when he found 
that I, too, smoked. 

Next he fretted whether the overhead light would bother 
me during the night while he continued to read, and ex- 
plained: “I have so much work to do there is little time 
to study.” 

He showed me the book he was reading—Kostylev’s fic- 
tional trilogy, “Ivan Grozny”—and asked me, “Do you have 
such books in the West, books about Ivan the Terrible, 
books about Russia?” 


June 3—We have been dogged elbow to elbow today by 
clumsy Russian agents, keeping an eye on us. 





When we checked in at the hotel last night, the director 
asked whether we would want an official guide today. She 
told us, rather vaguely, that she thought the service probably 


_.»/We have been dogged by clumsy Russian agents’ 


would cost 10 rubles an hour. We wanted to be on our own, 
so we declined, saying we could not afford a guide. 

But this morning, as we prepared to leave the hotel, we 
were formally introduced to a man and a woman who sud- 
denly appeared from nowhere and explained that they were 
our guides. When we protested that we could not pay for 
this service, they answered that it did not matter, they 
would accompany us anyhow. 

The man was a sick-looking individual, about 40 years 
old. He stammered for a while, but as the day wore on his 
stammering became less noticeable; apparently he was nerv- 
ous when he first approached us. He said he was the Mu- 
seum’s deputy director for scientific work. 

The girl did not volunteer 
the nature of her position, 
and remained both a mystery 
and a nuisance all day. She 
was in her middle 20s, at- 
tractive, well-dressed and 
confident, with a superior, 
know-it-all attitude. 

Most of the time she kept 
silent, but we did learn that 
she had lived in the Urals as 
well as in Leningrad. 

It was pretty clear that 
she was a young party worker 
and that her only purpose 
was to watch both us and the 
nervous man. It also was evi- 
dent that she had some knowl- 
edge of English and could overhear the conversations of the 
two foreigners. Both guides denied knowing English, but 
she slipped by responding in Russian once or twice to stray 
remarks we had made to each other in English. 

The museum director was helpful in showing us some 
churches and historical monuments and in getting many of 
the old buildings opened for us, thus saving time for visitors 
with only a few hours at their disposal. 

His main role, however, was a negative one—telling us 
what we could not do, and places we could not see. Some- 
times he said things were too far away; sometimes that they 
had been destroyed in the war. 

We accepted these as valid reasons. But when he refused 
to let us go to the Monastery of St. George, we could not 
understand. His reason was that it was undergoing repairs, 
but this seemed a poor reason because he had already taken 
us to churches that were in process of restoration. We con- 
cluded that the real reason was to keep us from seeing some 
other projects or activities going on near the monastery. 

The guide also turned down our request to take an ex- 
cursion-boat ride on the river. With a straight face, he ex- 
plained that the excursion season was not on, although the 
boat was clearly visible on the river and a timetable of its 
excursion trips was posted in our hotel. 

One thing we discovered was that Ivan the Terrible was 
not among the countless historical figures of Russia’s past 
shown on Novgorod’s celebrated Millennial Monument, erect- 
ed late in the nineteenth century. The guide said that when 
the monument was built “Ivan the Terrible was considered 
a psychopathic case—not an outstanding state leader, as we 
look upon him today.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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. « » Westbound Russians ‘grim as if being sent to exile’ 


He said the old history books grossly exaggerated the 
Novgorod massacre in the sixteenth century. Watering down 
the traditional account, which relates that Ivan butchered 
60,000 of Novgorod’s inhabitants, the guide said he killed 
“barely 6,000.” 

Modern Novgorod is being rebuilt rapidly. The city was 
occupied by the Germans from August, 1941, to January, 
1944, and suffered heavy damage from bombs and artillery. 

Ugly traces are still abundant in the ragged ruins of build- 
ings and flat, empty blocks 
of devastation. But long 
stretches of Moscow Street, 
the main thoroughfare, are 
lined with new apartment 
buildings and small blocks of 
houses, all painted in cheer- 
ful, pastel colors. 

“Just one year ago,” our 
guide said, with pride, “only 
three buildings stood on this 
long street.” 

Streets still are covered 
with rough, dirty cobble- 
stones, and the old sidewalks 
are only packed dirt, or dirty 
pieces of flagstone. But the 
streets have been given a 
fresh look by the planting of rows of slender young trees. 

On the whole, the city seemed deserted. There were very 
few pedestrians in the city streets and parks, and few people 
in the shops. There were not even very many militiamen, and 
during the whole day we did not see a single soldier—and 
that is very unusual for the parts of Russia I have seen. 

Aside from our guides, however, we found noticeable 
evidence that we also were being watched by others. Several 
times we spotted an unexplainable, closed-in jeep near us. 
At midnight, as we went to the train, this jeep accompanied 
us all the way to the railway station, following closely be- 
hind the public bus we had taken for the 2-mile trip. 





June 4—When we returned from Novgorod today, the 
stationmaster gave us exactly the same seats in exactly the 
same compartment—seats 9 and 10 in car 5—as had been 
assigned to us by Intourist in Leningrad for the first half of 
the trip. 

Can it be that this compartment is wired—or is my mind 
becoming warped by surveillance? 


June 5-—It is shortly after midnight, and we are steaming 
in silence and darkness through the choppy seas of the Gulf 
of Finland. I am writing this in the small, empty salon of 
the Beloostrov, the Soviet ship that is taking me back to a 
world I always took for granted—until I lived in Russia. 

A few hours ago, we passed the last sign and symbol of 
Soviet Russia—a huge, old-fashioned cruiser sitting silently 
on the sea, with its long guns pointing out toward the West. 

It has been a long day. Early this afternoon, all the pas- 
sengers assembled in the lobby of Leningrad’s Astoria Hotel. 
I found then that I was to be the only American passenger 
on board. There are only 30 of us in all—a rather mysterious 
Swedish diplomat and my English friend, who has just fin- 
ished her assignment at the British Embassy in Moscow, are 
the only other foreigners; the remaining 27 are all Russians. 
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For my farewell ride in Russia, from the Astoria Hotel tg 
the customs house, the official travel agency proudly pro- 
vided a Zis, Russia’s No. 1 automobile. The Zis is the Soviet 
black, 110-hp. version of a prewar American Packard, Its 
name comes from a set of initials standing for Russian wopls 
that can be translated, awkwardly, only as Factory Named 
After Stalin. 

The Zis waiting at the curbstone was reserved for the three 
foreign passengers. Intourist loaded the Russian families and 
all their baggage into less-pretentious vehicles. 

Naval guards stopped us at the big gates to the dock area, 
but our Russian chauffeur quickly and gruffly explained who 
we were, and brushed the gaping guards aside. At the oy. 
toms, too, I was treated with special respect and remarkable 





efficiency. My eight pieces of luggage were quickly attended 
to, and I, first of all the passengers, was ushered almost at 
once into an adjoining waiting room. 

The large, empty room was bare except for wooden benches 
along the walls—and the ever-present portraits of Stalip, 
Lenin and assorted Politburo members. I looked at them for 
the last time with satisfaction and relief. 

Here I was able to look carefully at the Russian passengers 
as they came in, one by one, after inspection of their small 
amounts of luggage. Their bags were carried by well-dressed 
dock workers, who looked more like porters at a fashionable 
hotel and wore clean white cotton mittens on their hands, 

The Russians, even the seven children among them, were 
grim and silent. They looked and acted much as they might 
if they were being sent into exile. Perhaps they actually be- 
lieved the West would corrupt or devour them, and were 
genuinely afraid, as I was, I must admit, on entering the 
U.S.S.R. They talked only in whispers. 

It was far from a gala sailing, much different from the 
shipboard scenes at Le Havre or Southampton or New York. 
No friends or relatives came to see the passengers off. No 
flags flew, no confetti fell, no champagne corks popped. 

But I, for one, was in high spirits, as I ran up the steep 
gangplank from the cheerless waiting room. I got a fleeting 
impression, as I boarded, of a small ship, painted white all over, 
with a single smokestack bearing a yellow hammer and sickle 
on its red band. 

At the head of the gangplank, the young purser greeted me 
with a warm smile, but with a worried frown on his forehead 
—a look that revealed some nervousness and extreme cot 
scientiousness. 

After hurriedly and anxiously scanning the passenger list 
in his hand, he threw back his shoulders, paused for a deep 
breath, and broke forth in the clearest, most precise and 
loudest English I have ever heard: 

“Meester R-r-ownts! Your cabin is straight ahead! The porter 
takes your baggage! Everything will be all right! Yes, Yes. 

Quiet reigned in the harbor. Motionless derrick cranes sur 
veyed the still docks. A couple of freighters were tied w 
nearby, with no activity aboard. Several hundred yards away 
a gray destroyer of the Soviet Navy lay docked; beyond it 
at an angle, I could see the bow of a large warship, probably 
a cruiser. 

Two tugs fussed alongside, obeying orders shouted at them 
through a megaphone by the Beloostrov’s first officer. Fi 
nally, at 6 p.m.—an hour atter scheduled departure time—we 
began to edge slowly from the dock. 

As the engines vibrated I took my last look at Russians @ 
Russian soil. Three frontier guards, in bright green caps, 
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dark green, brass-buttoned coats, blue breeches and_ black 
igots, watched us leave. Above them, on a high concrete 
yall, stood a blue-coated sailor with rifle in hand. Guns and 
neliness—that was my final impression of Russia. 

By the time the pilot left, three hours later, I had gained 
wme knowledge about the ship and the service it provides. 
The Beloostrov once belonged to Finland, but was trans- 
erred to Russia after the war as part of Finland’s reparations. 
\ly ticket says the ship now is operated by an organization 
ulled the Baltic State Steamship Line. That does not mean, 
if course, that it is not owned and run by the Soviet State. 
From spring to fall, when Leningrad harbor is free of ice, 
the Beloostrov shuttles back and forth between Leningrad 
ad London, stopping at Helsinki, Stockholm and the Kiel 
(anal. In London, the ship goes far up the Thames to Surrey 
Docks, not far from St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nowadays, the Beloostrov provides the only regular sea 
wnnection between Russia and the Western world. It is easy 





wsee why one ship, making one round trip every three weeks, 
senough to carry the traffic. The Beloostrov was designed 
carry 150 passengers comfortably, but the 30 passengers 
iboard this trip seem a typical number of those actually car- 
ied. More passengers are to join us at Helsinki and Stock- 
holm, but, according to the purser, the total number will not 
be more than 80. The route, quite clearly, is not traversed 
wuch these days. 

Passage on the Beloostrov is amazingly inexpensive. The 
whole trip from Leningrad to London is costing me only 451 
bles—$112.75. For that relatively small amount, I have 
first-class passage, an outside cabin to myself, and, of course, 
three meals a day for nearly a week. In comparison, the over- 
uight train trip from Moscow to Leningrad, on which I shared 
acompartment, cost me almost as much—more than $100. 


June 6—Officers and crewmen of the Beloostrov are 
keeping to themselves, but they seem friendly enough when 
we bump into each other going up and down the narrow lad- 
ders, or make way for each other in the narrow hatchways. 
The crew members all are wearing neat naval uniforms— 
the traditional black trousers, and blue and white striped 
jrseys. They appear to be picked men, chosen to make a 
favorable impression on whatever foreigners happen to be 
aboard, but Sovietized sufficiently so that their heads will not 
be turned by what they see and hear in foreign ports. Only 
two or three, besides the purser, can speak English. 

Service is good and so is the food. At least, it is much 
better than I found in most public places in Russia. Apparent- 
ly, however, there is to be little conversation with our meals. 
At dinner the first night, the three of us—we three for- 
tigners—sat down together with some of the Russian passen- 
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_,» ‘Guns and loneliness—my final impression of Russia’ 


gers at one of the few tables that had been set in the large, 
half-empty dining salon. The meal, lasting almost an hour, 
passed in complete silence. 

The Russians did not acknowledge our presence even by 
facial expressions or gestures, nor, for that matter, did they 
say a single word to one another. But even this contact turned 
out to be too intimate and dangerous. 

The next morning, the only waiter told us in broken English, 
in a voice quivering with rebuke, “You must not sit at this 
table—but here.” 

He pointed to a lone table set up for three. 

“Is that clear? No, no, no, you must not sit where you are 
now, but there. Do you understand?” 

We understood. We moved. 

Notices to passengers were posted today. One says the bar 
will be open only between 9 and 11 p.m. Another warns that 
under no circumstances is smoking permitted in the dining 
room. 

In the bar tonight I discovered that Russian vodka costs 
only the equivalent of 33 cents a drink, and that a drink con- 
tains 100 grams—about 1% ounces. Strangely enough, the 
silent, somewhat surly bartender can make change with a 
cash drawer full of American pennies. 

I have discovered another anomaly of the Soviet Union’s 
“classless” society aboard ship, too. There are two classes of 
passengers—first and third—and there afe separate dining 
rooms for these “rich” and “poor” passengers. 

As I came from a stroll on deck tonight, down to my cabin, 
I passed the smoking room—a room used as a dance floor in 
the gayer days of Finnish ownership of the vessel. 

A loud-speaker was blaring a strident tune from a scratchy 
phonograph record. This song—a type of music which the 
Russians call “estradny,” or variety-hall tune—recited over 
and over again the evils of American life. It sang of billions 
of dollars of profits made from the sweat and blood of the 
working people, of slums, starvation, crime, lynching and 
lying. 

I passed on to the radio shack. The operator was listening 
to the Moscow radio, and through the bulkhead I could hear 
the latest news: “Aiming to start a third world war, the 
vicious American warmongers today carried their plans for 
world conquest one step further by concluding the so-called 
general contract with Western Germany.” 

After the “news,” the Kremlin bells struck the hour of 
midnight, ending the day’s program. The slow, thunderous 
bars of the “Hymn of the Soviet Union” resounded down the 
deck. In the past year and a half, the tune has beat heavily 
into my brain. But soon I shall hear a different song, asking in 
an old, familiar way, a bright and wonderful question: “Oh! 
Say, can you see...” 
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American Industry Chooses he Middle South 














Great growth in local, regional and world 
markets served by The Middle South is one 
reason for the location here of such well- 
known industries as International Shoe Com- 
pany, Superior Coach Corporation, Inland 
Steel Container Company and scores of other 
companies, large and small. For example, 
since 1940 retail sales in Middle South have 
jumped 395% as against a national increase 
of 229% . Per capita income is up 249% ; for 
the nation as a whole up only 175% . Value 
of manufactured products increased 409% . 


Yes, there are sound reasons for these 
companies to link their future to Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi—the three states 
comprising The Middle South. And the 
judgment of these and other companies has 
been confirmed by a steady and continuing 
plant growth throughout the area. 


Look into your future in 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


Middle South 








LOUISIANA: POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 






For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Area Office, 21] INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, “New Orleans, Lovisiana or 
any of these businesr-managed, taxpaying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark. . Jackson 113, Miss. 
Mow. QOrleate 34. bat * : oe New Orleans 9; to. 
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NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
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>> The Canadian dollar is getting down to more realistic levels. This was 
bound to happen sooner or later. 

Canadian dollar was on artificial stilts during the summer when it was 
quoted at a 4-cent premium over the U.S. dollar. Since the election, the pre- 
mium has been cut in half. Americans have been selling Canadian securities, 
bringing back their dollars. Ike's victory has promoted investor confidence. 

Movement of American speculative capital into Canada drove that dollar to 
a large premium. Outflow tends to deflate it somewhat. 

Dehydrated Canadian dollar is a better measure of the actual transactions 
between the two countries. Canadians buy a lot more from the U.S. than they sell 
here. Trade deficit in recent years has been made up mainly by American capi- 
tal, divided about equally between direct investment and speculative movement. 

















>> Sharp drop in the Canadian dollar isn't to be expected, though..... 

Long-term Canadian prospects are good. Canadian sales to the U.S. will be 
Stimulated by developments in oil, aluminum, iron ore, other metals. 

Canadian foreign trade shows an export surplus this year. But exports 
have been slipping for several months owing to import curbs in the British Com- 
monwealth and Latin America. Canadian imports probably will move higher. 

A close balance or even an unfavorable balance in foreign trade doesn't 
bother Canadians too much, provided the capital inflow keeps up. There's no 
reason to expect any falling off in investment flow from the U.S. 

Other capital--Swiss, Belgian, Dutch--shows interest in Canada, too. 

















>> Canadians hope their export prospects will be bettered by what happens 
at the British Commonwealth conference starting in London this week. 

A general loosening of import curbs in the Commonwealth would be helpful 
to Canadian, as well as U.S., exporters. This may be a premature hope. 

Australia is to let in more imports--but not from the dollar area. 

The sterling area, as a whole, now is just about balancing accounts with 
the dollar world. But undoubtedly it will be pointed out in London that this 
has reflected import cuts. Export trends still are shaky. And so are price 
trends of major raw materials, the big money-makers of the Commonwealth. 

World traders will keep eyes riveted on London and what's done ‘here. 

















>> Meanwhile, Bolivia is rapidly getting into the same kind of jam as Iran. 
Excitement over tin expropriation is giving place to grim realities. 

~ How .to-keep up.tin production? ,.Where to. sell it? How and where to buy 

food and raw materials? Where to find hard cash? How to keep miners happy? 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Bolivian leaders won't let matters get to the same impasse as the Iranians 
have. A long-lived deadlock over Bolivian tin is quite unlikely. 

Odds favor some compensation for owners of expropriated tin companies, 
some compromise to get Bolivian tin ores moving again in trade channels. 











>> Bolivian bargaining position is not strong..... 

Food, raw materials, mining supplies will soon be running low. Great 
bulk of these must be imported. 

Exports of tin ores and concentrates usually pay for most of these imports, 

Foreign mining engineers are pulling out. Lack of know-how will soon cut 
output of tin. Government's revenues and political life depend on keeping mines 
going at a good clip. Worker dissatisfaction would spell revolution. 

U.S. won't buy any more Bolivian tin until assured that American share- 
holders in tin companies will be indemnified. U.S. has plenty of tin. British 
won't be in any hurry to buy either. Between them, Britain and the U.S. usually 
take practically all the Bolivian production. Chances of selling complex 
Bolivian ores in other countries aren't good. There's a tin surplus in the 
world. The Russians apparently are getting all they want from China. 





























>> Bolivians' old-time stratagems are backfiring, too..... 

Geographical position has usually helped Bolivia in bargaining with the 
U.S. Bolivia is the closest major source of tin to the U.S. The Pentagon has 
worried about the possibility of a cut-off of supplies of Far Eastern tin. 

For that reason, Bolivians, up until fairly recently, thought they could 
rely on gloved-hand treatment from Washington. But the present easy supply of 
tin makes the Bolivian situation of the moment quite different. 

A very important principle is involved, in Washington's view. 

Expropriation can't be prevented by the U.S. But compensation of American 
stockholders is essential. Otherwise, American capital will take fright and 
never venture abroad. And Washington (both Democratic and Republican) is con- 
vinced American venture capital is necessary to develop the free world. 




















>> The Bolivian Government has stated that compensation will be paid. 

But then huge counterclaims are made against the three tin companies taken 
over. Net result, if claims were paid, would be large payments by the com- 
panies to the Bolivian Government for taking over their properties. 

Long period of negotiation over claims and counterclaims between the 
Bolivian Government and the companies is likely. But in the end Bolivia will 
probably make a settlement, since the country needs foreign capital. 

It_ took five years to reach a settlement on the expropriation of the Stand- 
ard Oil properties in Bolivia in 1937. -Standard wanted 17 million dollars but 
got 1.5 million. The tin companies want 60 million dollars. 

Official Washington, more than likely, will seek an agreement in principle 
with Bolivia on compensation. Then, the U.S. probably will resume buying Bo- 
livian tin, keeping a certain share of the dollar payments in escrow until a 
settlement is made with American shareholders in the three tin companies. 

Note: the State Department in Washington is now trying to compile a list 
of American shareholders in the Patino, Aramayo and Hochschild tin companies. 
If you are such a shareholder, write to the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
State Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Air Attack! This alarm could 
be sounded in the U.S. If it is, 
then time will be priceless. 

The U.S. Air Force is ready 
to answer any alarm—with 
squadrons of Lockheed Starfire 
interceptors* that can climb 
quickly to the attack, locate and 
knock out invading bombers in 
any weather, day or night. 

But first the alarm must be 
given. Somebody must spot the 
invaders. 

And there are only two ways 
to spot an air attack: (1) by 
radar, (2) with human eyes 
and ears. Ground radar stations 
cannot always spot planes fly- 
ing under 5,000 feet. So we 
badly need civilian observers. 

True, airplanes are being 
built to take our radar warning 
system off the ground. For this 
job Lockheed is producing 
WV-2 Early Warning Constel- 
lations with 360-degree radar. 

Also the Navy has many 
Lockheed P2V Neptunes on 
antisubmarine patrol day and 
night. Their “eyes” guard 
against air attack too. 

But we still need an addi- 
tional 300.000 men and women 
observers to fill the low-level 
radar gaps. You give just a few 
hours a week. Call your Civil- 
ian Defense Office, or write to 
Ground Observers Corps, U.S. 
Air Force, Washington 25, D.C. 


*Lockheed Starfire 
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WHAT'S THE ‘MANDATE’? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


— EVERY NATIONAL election the winning party 
is expected to follow the mandate which the people 
have expressed at the polls. 

The mandate in any election can, of course, only be 
inferred. But there are many evidences of what it was, 
this time. Convincing inferences can be drawn from the 
comments of the defeated as well as the victors. 

Primarily, the American people voted against the 
Truman Administration. If length of service alone had 
commanded a change, then change for change’s sake 
would have been operative long before this election. 

The American people, however, wanted to get rid of 
the Truman regime and all its appendages and appar- 
ently they didn’t think Governor Stevenson by his con- 
currence in so many of the Truman attitudes and poli- 
cies would remedy the “mess in Washington.” The pop- 
ularity of General Eisenhower made him a satisfactory 
alternative, but he couldn’t have been elected as the 
Democratic nominee running on the Truman record. 

In holding the Truman Administration accountable 
by voting against Stevenson it is to be noted that the 
electorate did not insist that the Republican nominee 
give a bill of particulars for the future. The victory 
was mainly a verdict against the record of the ad- 
ministration in power, rather than approval of any spe- 
cific course of action for the next four years. In the 1932 
campaign the Democratic Party, too, failed to outline 
its policies except: in the most general terms and yet 
became the beneficiary of a negative vote against the 
Hoover Administration. 

Once the people have ousted an existing regime, the 
mandate to the new Administration on the affirmative 
side begins to take form. 


We hear a good deal of talk from the Demo- 
cratic Administration about the possibility that “social 
gains” will be uprooted by the Republicans. 

Actually, our Government does make some progress 
through all administrations. The momentum of social 
progress in America has never been arrested. Seventeen 
States had adopted old age pension systems before 1930, 
when the Republicans were in power. The Democrats— 
who in the recent campaign condemned the Repub- 
licans as devoid of ideas—ignored the fact that it was 
a Republican President and a Republican Congress 
which gave the labor union movement its first law 
making collective bargaining compulsory. 

Speaking further of “social gains” it was the Republi- 
can Party which put through Congress in 1924 a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution prohibiting child 
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labor. The Southern~States blocked ratification. Al- 
though the reform was finally accomplished without an 
amendment and by a court decision clarifying congres- 
sional power to ban child labor, the Republican Party 
can chalk this up as one of the “social gains” it spon- 
sored. “Social gains” didn’t start in 1933 when the 
Democrats came into office, any more than “social 
losses” began with Trumanism in 1948. 

The phrase “social gains,” when used by the Demo- 
crats today is more akin to the “welfare state.” It means 
governmental paternalism—the doctrine that the gov- 
ernment owes every citizen a substantial income, 
whether or not it is earned and that successful citizens 
must pay the subsidy through high taxes. 

What the people said in the election was that social 
gains are always desirable but that when they involve 
extraordinary expense we must be cautious—a new Ad- 
ministration must cut out the waste and keep govern- 
mental spending to a minimum while stimulating indi- 
vidual initiative and saving. 















The principal mandate of the election, however, 
is to be found on the international side. Whether it be 
the casualties in Korea or the building up of NATO or 
economic aid to Europe or the creation of a European 
Defense Army, the problems are global. They have an 
impact on our domestic economy and on American 
life as a whole, particularly on our youth. 

Above all else, the mandate of the election, therefore, 
is this: “Win the Cold War.” It can be done without a 
third world war. But it requires a completely different 
attitude toward world policies at top levels. It necessi- 
tates an imaginative approach and a coordination of all 
our programs toward the same objective. Fortunately, 
John Foster Dulles, who has just been designated as 
Secretary of State, knows that subject thoroughly. No 
better man could have been picked for the post. 

For Mr. Dulles is an American, first, iast and all the 
time, and this means that the United States will insist 
on mutuality and reciprocity in the world hereafter. It 
will not be content to drift along on a_go-it-alone basis. 
Failure to assert effective leadership not only has 
threatened our fiscal stability but it has failed to pro- 
duce any real alliance among the free nations. 

A re-examination of world policy was the big man- 
date of the 1952 election. General Eisenhower has al- 
ready made a start in that direction. The prayers of his 
countrymen will be with him on his visit to Korea. He 
is putting first things first. He is obeying the mandate 
of the people. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make this fabric. 
We supply the Geon only. 


At the end of this Rainbow - Vales Ideas! 


OES this novel material developed 
by a textile manufacturer sug- 
gest a saleable product to you? It’s a 
non-woven fabric—rayon or cotton 
fiber with Geon as a binder for strength. 
As thick as felt or as thin as paper, the 
material is soft and pliable but doesn’t 
shed lint, can be washed over and over 
again. It’s a utility fabric of tomorrow, 
in every color of the rainbow, and eco- 
nomical, too! 


Just think of the endless possibilities 
for this fabric. Maybe you can use it 


in your own business—or maybe you 
can use Geon to help you develop an 
equally saleable product. 


Geon materials come in several forms 
that may be adapted to your process— 
resin, plastic granules and liquid latex 
—can be used for molding, coating, 
casting or dipping. Geon materials are 
resistant to heat and cold, weather and 
wear, Oils, greases and chemicals. 

Find out how Geon materials can 
help you improve your products or 
develop new ones—to bring in more 


sales. For helpful technical advice, please 
write Department D-12, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 





GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 











ANNUAL PURCHASE ORDER: 


One Golden Gale 
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SAN FRANCISCO is justly proud of its Golden Gate Bridge. 





This great structure has the longest single bridge span in the 
world—4200 feet, and an over-all length of nearly two miles. 


this track; $32 million a year...almost the cost of the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 


The bridge and its approaches, a really spectacular sight, 
required just over 100,000 tons of steel, cost $35 million. 


; : , , he Pennsylvania track story doesn’t end with the layi f 
Now let’s take a less dramatic but no less important scene— The Pennsy wae y th the laying o 


: a ie ' = new rail. When new track goes into the main line right-of- 
one of many track crews ‘workin’ on the railroad.’’ Busy lay- 6 rite. 't 


“1g a way, the heavy rail that is removed is reconditioned and then 
ing new steel rails for a main line track on the Pennsylvania, - , , ni re ” re , 

: sed to build bette -k on the less frequentl xhts- 
the strongest, safest highway in the world. In an average used to build better track on the ny enna eae 


year, the Pennsylvania replaces about 260 miles of main line of-way. Hence, the whole track system is constantly improved 
track, using new heavy steel rail. At today’s prices for rail, r a : ; , 
§ ‘) oe , All in all the Pennsylvania is spending this year on mainte- 
ties, ballast and labor it costs more than $123,000 a mile to lay sf A 

nance of its roadway and structures approximately $130 
million. That’s almost four times the cost of the Golden 
Gate Bridge and nearly five times the net income of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad in 1951. 


We should like to be able to do even more. Permitted ade- 
quate earnings, it is our intention to put down as many tons of 
new heavy rail each year as there are tons of steel in the 
Golden Gate Bridge... enough for 432 miles of new track. 
Since its very beginning the Pennsylvania has always been 
willing to plow back in the interest of better railroad service 





™ to shippers and passengers a fair share of what it takes in. 
BETTER AND FASTER TRACK WORK — Track laying, once 
a hand job, is now highly mechanized. Results are better, 
costs are reduced and work is accomplished much faster. 
This crew is using pneumatic drills to bore holes in the ties 
into which spikes will be driven by pneumatic hammers. 
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